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SECRET SOCIETIES 



THE MIDDLE AGES. 



INTRODUCTION. 
If ne had the means of inve^tig^tinp: hislorically the 
origin of Secret Societies, we should probably find 
that they began to he tbrmed almost an soon as any 
knowledge had been accumulated by particular indi- 
viduals beyond what constituied the common stock. 
The same thing has happened to knowledge that 
has happened to all other human possessions, — its 
actual holders have striven to keep it to themselves. 
It is true that in this case the possessor of the advan- 
tage does not seem to have the same reason for being 
averse to share it with others which naturally operates 
in regard to many good things of a different kind ; 
he does not, by imparting it to those around him, 
diminish his own store. This is true, in so far as 
regards the possession of knowledge considered in 
its character of a real good ; (he owner of the trea- 
sure does not impoverish himself by giving it away, 
as he would by giving away his money, but remains 
as rich as ever, even after he has made ever so many 
others as rich as himself. But still there is one thing 
that he loses, and a thing upon which the human 
mind is apt to set a very high value ;.he loses the 
distinction which he derived from his knowledge. 
This distinction really serves, in many respects, the 
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same purpose that money ilself does. Like money, 
it brings observation and worship. Like money, it 
is the dearest of all things, power. Knowledge, 
however held, is indeed essentially power; to ken, 
that is, to know, is the same word and the same 
thing with to can, that is, to be able. But there is 
an additional and a different species of power con- 
ferred by knowledge when it exists as the distinction 
of afew individuals in the midst of general ignorance. 
Here it is power not only to do those things the 
methods of doing which it teaches ; it is, besides, the 
power of governing other men through your compa- 
rative strength and their weakness. 

So strong is the motive thus prompting the pos- 
sessor of knowledge to the exclusive retention of his 
acquisitions, that uidess it had been met liy anoiher 
motive appealing in like manner directly to our self- 
interest, it appears probable that scarcely any gene- 
ral dissemination of knowledge would ever have 
taken place. The powerful counteracting motive in 
questiiin is derived from the consideration that in 
most cases one of the most effective ways which the 
possessor of knowledge can take of exciting the ad- 
miration of others, is to communicate what he knows. 
The light must give itself forth, and illuniinate the 
world, even'lhat it may be itself seen and admired. In 
the very darkest times, the scholar or philosopher 
may find his ambition sufficiently gratified by the 
mere reputation of superior attainments, and the 
stupid wonder, or it may be superstitious terror, of 
the uninquiring multitude. But as soon as any 
thing like a spirit of intelligence or of curiosity has 
sprung up in the general mind, all who aspire to 
fame or consideration from their learning, their dis- 
coveries, or their intellectual powers, address them- 
selves to awaken the admiration of their fellow-men, 
not by concealing, but by displaying tbeir know- 
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leclge-r-not by sealing up (he precloua founUiIn, but 
by allowing its waters lo flow freely forth, that all 
who choose may drink of them. From this time 
science ceases almost to have any secrets ; and, all 
the influences to which il is eiposed acting in the 
same direction, the tendency of knowledgi^ becomes 
wholly diffusive. 

Bat in the preceding state of things the case was 
aliogether the reverse. Then there was little or no 
inducement to the com munica lion of knowledge, and 
every motive for those who were in possession of it 
to keep it to themselves, lliere was not intelligence 
enough abroad to iippreoiate, or even to understand, 
the truths of philosophy if they had been announced 
in their simplicity, and explained accrading to their 
principles; all that was cared for, all that wascapable 
of arousing the vulgar attention, was some display, 
made ns surprising and mysteriouB as possible, of 
their practical application. It would even have been 
attended with danger in many cases to attempt to 
teach true philosophy openly, or to make open pro- 
fession of it ; it was too much in opposition to some 
of the strongest prejudices which everywhere hefd 
sway. It is not, then, to he wondered at, that its cul- 
tivators should have sought to guard and preserve it 
by means of secret associations, which, besides ex- 
cluding the multitude trom a participation in the 
thing thus fenced round and hidden, answered also 
divers other convenient purposes. They afforded 
opportunities of free conference, which could not 
otherwise have been obtained. Hiere was much in 
the very forms of mystery and concealment thna 
adopted calculated to impress the popular imagina- 
tion, and to excite its reverence and awe. Finally, 
the veil which they drew around their proceeding* 
enabled the members of these secret societies to 
combine their efforts, and arrange th^ plans, in 
b2 
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securitj'and without inlerroption, whenever theyclie- 
rished any designs of political innovation, or other 
projects, the open avowal and prosecution of which 
the established authorities would not have tolerated. 
The facilities afforded by the system of secret asso- 
ciatioD, and it may even be said the temptations 
which it presents, to the pursuit of political objects 
forbidden by the laws, are so great as to justify all 
governments in prohibiting it, under whatever pre- 
tence it may be attempted to be introduced. It is 
nothing to tlie purpose to argi:e that under bdd go- 
vernments valuable political reforms have sometimes 
been effected by such secret asstrciations which would 
not otherwise have been attained. The same mode 
of proceeding, in the nature of the thing, is equally 
efficacious for the overthrow of a good government. 
Bad men are as likely to combine in the dark for 
their objects as good men are for theirs. In any 
circumstances, a secret association is an imperium 
in imperio, a power separate from, and independent 
of, llaat which is recognized as the supreme power 
in the state, and therefore something essentially dis- 
organizing, and which it is Contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of all government for any state to tolerate. In 
the case of a bad government, indeed, all means are 
fairly available for its overthrow which are not 
morally objectionable, the simple rule for their ap- 
plication being that it shall be directed by considera- 
tions of prudence and discretion. In such a case 
a secret association of the friends of reform may 
sometimes be found to supply the most effective 
means for accomplishing the desired end ; but that 
end, however desirable it may be, is not one which 
the constitution of the state itself can rationally con- 
template. The constitution cannot be founded upon 
the supposition that even necessary alterations of it 
are to be brought about through agencies out of 
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itself, and fonning no part of its regular mechanism. 
Whenever such agencies are successfully brought 
into operation, there is a revolution, and the constitu- 
tion is at au end. Even the amendment of the con- 
stitution so etiected is its destruction. 

Yet most of the more remarkable secret associa- 
tions which have existed in different ages and comi- 
tries have probacy either been originally formed to 
accomplish some political end, or have come to con- 
template such an object as their chief design. Even 
when nothing more than a reformation of the 
national religion hasbeen, asfar ascan be discovered, 
the direct aim of the association, it may still be fairly 
considered as of a political character, from the man- 
ner in which religion has been mixed up in almost 
every country with the civil institutions of the state. 
The effect which it vras desired to produce upon, the 
government may in many cases have been very far 
from extending to its complete ahoiition, and the 
substitution of another form of polity ; an alteration 
in some one particular may have been all that was 
sought, or the object of the association may even 
have been to support some original principle of the 
constitution against the influence of circumstances 
which threatened its subversion or modification. 
Whether directed to the alteration or lo the main- 
tenance of the existing order of things, the irregular 
and dangerous action of secret combinations is, us 
we have said, a species of force which no state can 
reasonably be expected to recognize. But it may 
nevertheless have happened at particular emergen- 
cies, and during times of very imperfect civilizatioD, 
that valuable service has been rendered by such com- 
binations to some of the most important interests of 
society, and tiiat they liave to a considerable extent 
supplied the defect of the rude and impeifect ar- 
rangements of the ordinary government. 
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The qntem of secret associBtioii is, indeed, the 
natunl resource of the friends of political reform, in 
tlmee when the general mind is not sufficiently en- 
lightened to appredste or to support iheir schemes 
for the improvement of the existing institutions and 
order of things. To proclaim their views openly in 
such ciromnitances nould be of no more use than 
hwanguing to the desert. They might even expose 
themselves to desimction by the attempt But, 
united ina secret associaiion, and availing themselves 
of all the advantages at once of their superior know- 
ledge and intelligence, and of their opportunities of 
acting in concert, a very few individuals may work 
with an effect allt^lher out of proportion ti) their 
number. They may force in a wedge which in time 
shall even split and shiver into fragments the strength 
of the eiifltjng social system, no matter by how m&ny 
ages of "barbarism it may be consolidated. Or, in 
the absence of a more regular taw and police, they 
may maintain the empire of justice by stretching 
Ibrth the arm of their own authority in substitution 
for that of the slate, which lies paralysed and power- 
less, aud turning to account even the superstitions 
uid terrors of the popular imagination by making 
Uiese, as excited by their dsrk organization and mys- 
terious forms of procedure, the chain whereby to 
secure the popular obedience. 

On the whole, the system of secret association for 
political objects, even when there is no dispute about 
the desirableness of the ends sought to be accom- 
plished, may be pronounced to be a corrective of 
iriiich good men will avail themselves only in times 
of general ignorance, or under govemmenis that sin 
Sgaiost the first principles of all good 'government, 
by endeavouring to put a stop U> (he advancement of 
society through the prohibition of the open expression 
of opinion; bat, in countries where the liberty of 
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discussion exists, and whwe the public mind is 
tolerably enlightened, as entirely unsuited to the 
circumstances of the case as it is opposed to the rules 
and maxims on which every government must take 
its stand that would provide for its own preservation. 
In these happier circumstances ihe course for the 
iriends of sodsl improvement to follow is (o come 
forward into the full light of day as the only place 
worthy of their mission, and to seek the re^zation 
of their views by directly appealing to the under- 
Btandings of their fellow-citizens. 

One evil to which secret societies are always ex- 
posed is the chance of the objects and principles of 
their members being misrepresented by those inte- 
rested in resisting their power and influence. As 
the wakeful eyes of the government, and of those con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the actual system, will 
be ever upon them, they must strictly contine the 
knowledge of their real views and proceedings to the 
initiated, and as their meetings must fnr the same 
reason be held in retired places, and frequently by 
night, an opportunity, which is rarely neglected, is 
afforded to their enemies of spreading the most 
calumnious reports of their secret practices, which, 
though conscious of innocence, they may not venture 
openly to confute. By arts of this kind the sus- 
picions and aversion of the people are excited, and 
they are often thus made to persecute their best 
friends, and still to bow beneath the yoke of their real 
fees. The similarity of Uie accusations madet^ainst 
seiret associations in all parts of the world is a suf- 
ficient proof of their falsehood, and we should always 
listen to them with the utmost suspicion, recollecting 
the quarter from which they proceed. Of the spot- 
less purity of the Christian religion when first pro- 
mulgated through the Roman world no one can 
entertain a doubt; yet when persecution obliged iis 
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professors to form as it were a secret society, the 
same charges of Thyestian banquets, and of the pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the seses, were made against 
Ihein, which Ihey themselves afterwards brought, and 
with probably as little (cuth, against the various sects 
of the Gnostic heresy. Wherever there is secrecy 
there will be suspicion, and charges of something 
unable to bear the light of day will be made. 

The ancient world presents one secret society of a 
professedly political character — that of the Pythago- 
reans. Of religious ones it might be eipecte<l to yield 
a rich harvest to the inquirer, when we call to mind 
all that has been written in ancient and modern times 
concerning the celebrated mysteries. But the origi- 
nal Grecian mysteries, Hich as those of Eleusis, nppear 
to have been nothing more than public services of 
the gods, with some peculiar ceremonies performed at 
the charge of the state, and presided over by the ma- 
gistrates, in which there were no secrets communicated 
to the initiated, no revelation of knowledge beyond 
that which was generally attainnble. The private 
mysteries, namely, the Orphic, Isiac, and Mithraic, 
which were introduced from the East, were merely 
modes employed by cunning and profligate impostors 
for taking advantage of the weakness and credulity 
of the sinful and the superstitious, by persuading 
tliem that by secret and peculiar riles, and the in- 
vocation of strange deities, the apprehended punish- 
ment of sin might be averted. The nocturnal as- 
semblies for the celebration of these mysteries were 
but too often scenes of vice and debauchery, and they 
were discountenanced by all good governments. It 
is to these last, and not to the Eleusinian mysteries, 
that the severe strictures of the fathers of the church 
apply*. 

The history of Pythagoras and his doctrines is 
* See Lobfck's excellent iroik ■' Aglaophamus." 
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extremely obscure. The accounts of this sage which 
have come down to us were not written till many 
centuries afUr his death, and but little reliance 
is to be placed on their details. Pythagoras was 
ti Samian by birth ; he flourished in the sixth cen- 
tury before Clirist, at the time when Egypt exer- 
cised so much influence over Greece, and its sages 
sought the banks of the Nile in search of wisdom. 
There is, therefore, no improbability in the tradition 
of Pythagoras also having visited that land of mys- 
tery, and perhaps other parlsof the East, and marked 
the tranquil order of things where those who were 
esteemed the wise ruled over the ignorant people. 
He may therefore have conceived ^e idea of uniting 
this sacerdotal system with the rigid morals and 
aristocratic constitution of the Dorian states of Greece. 
His native isle, which was then under. the tyranny 
of Folycrates, not appearing to him suited for the 
introduction of his new system of government, he 
turned his eyes to the towns of M^na Grtecia, or 
Southern Italy, which were at that time in a highly 
flourishing condition, whose inhabitants were eager 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and some of which 
already possessed written codes of law. Ue fixed 
bis view on Croton, one of the wealthiest and most 
distinguished of those towns. 

Aristocracy was the soul of the Dorian political 
constitutions, and the towns of Magna Grtecia were 
all Dorian colonies ; hut in consequence of their ex- 
tensive commerce the tendency of the people was at 
tiiat time towards democracy. To preserve the arisr 
locratic principle was the object of Pythagoras ; but 
he wished to make the aristocracy not merely one of 
birth ; he desired that, like the sacerdotal castes of 
the East, it should also have the supremacy in knowr 
ledge. As his system was contrary to the general 
feeling, Pythagoras saw that it was only by gaining 
b5 
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the Teneration of tiie people that he could carry it 
into effect ; and by his personal advantaa;es of beauty 
of ftirm, skill in gymnastic exercises, eloquence, and 
dignity, he drew to himself the popular favour by 
cHtingthe mantle of mystery over his doctrines. He 
thus at once inspired the people with awe for them, 
and the nobles with zeal to become initiated in his 
secrets. 

The most perfect access, we are told, attended 
the project of the philosopher. A total chan^ of 
manners took place in Crolon; the constitution be- 
came nearly Spartan ; abody of 300 nobles, rendered 
by the lessons of the sage as superior to the people in 
knowledge of every kind as they were in birth, ruled 
over it The nobles of the other states flocked to Cro- 
ton to learn how to govern by wisdom ; Pythagorean 
missionaries went about everywhere preaching the 
new political creed ; they inculcated on the people 
religion, humility, and obedience ; such of the nobles 
u were deemed capable were initiated in the wisdom 
of the order, and taught its maxims and princi- 
ples ; a golden age, in which power was united with 
wisdom and virtue, seemed to have begun upon 
earth. 

But, like every thing which struggles against the 
spirit of tile uge, such a politicul system was not 
fated to endure. While Croton was the chief seat of 
Pythugoreanism, luxury had fixed her throne in the 
neighbouring city of Sybaris. The towns were rivals : 
one or the other must full. It was little more than \.- 
thirty years after the arrival of Pythagoras in Crotot^P^' 
that a furious war broke out between Uiem. Led by 
Milo and other Pytbagoreans, who were as expert 
In military atfairs as skilled in philosophy, the Cro- 
- toniates utterly annihilated the power of their rivals, 
and Sybaris sank to rise no more. But with her 
sank the power of the Pythagoreans. They judged 
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it iacxpedient to give a larga share of the booty to 
tile people; the popular discontent rose; Cylon, a 
man who had been refused admittance into the order, 
took advantage of it, and urged the people on ; the 
Pythagoreans were all massacred, and a democracy 
established. All the other towns took example by 
Croton, a general persecution of the order com- 
menced, and Pythagoras himself was obliged to seek 
safety in flight, and died far away from the town 
which once had received him as a prophet. The 
Pythagoreans never made any further attempts at 
attaining political power, hut became a mere sect of 
mystic philosophers, distinguished by peculiarities of 
food and dress. 

Ancient times present us with no other society of 
any importance to which we can properly apply the 
term gecret. 

The different sects of the Gnostics, who are by 
the fathers of the chmtih styled heretics, were to a 
certain extent secret societies, as they did not pro- 
pound their doctrines openly and publicly ; but their 
hbtory ia so scanty, and so devoid of interest, that 
an examination of it would offer little to detain ordi- 
nary readers. 

The present volume is devoted to the history ot 
three celebrated societies which flourished during the >^ 
middle ages, and of which, as ^ as we know, no -•> 
fiill and satisfactory account is to be found in English 
literature. These are the Assassins, or Ismailites, 
of the East, whose name has become in all the lan- 
guages of Europe synonymous with murderer, who 
were a secret society, and of whom we have in gene- 
ral such vague and indistinct conceptions ; the mili- 
tary order of the Knights Templars, who were most 
barbarously persecitted under the pretext of their 
holding a secret doctrine, and against whom the 
charge has been renewed at the present day ; and. 
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finally, the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia, in Ger- 
many, concerning which all our information has 
hitherto been derived from the incorrect statements 
of dramatists and romancers*. 

It is the simplicity of truth, and not the excitement 
of romance, that the reader is to expect to find in the 
, following pages,- — ^pictures of manners and modes of 
thinking difierent from our own, — knowledge, not 
mere entertainment, yet as lar^e an infusion of Cox. 
latter as is consistent with truth and instruction. 

* Since the present work vas prepared, a tianslstion of 
Voa Hammer's History oE the ABSaSsioa has bt-ea puhliahed 
by Dr. Oswald Charles Wood. 
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THE ASSASSINS* 



state of the World in the 7tli Century— Western Empite— 
Eastern Empire — Persia— Atnbia—Mubftnunad — His pro- 
bable Motives — Cbitracler of his Religion — The Koiod. 

At the commencement of the 7th century of the 
Christian er& a new character was about to be im- 
pressed on a large portion of the world. During the 
two centuries which preceded, the Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and othec martial tribes of the Germanic 
race, had succeeded in beating down the barriers 
opposed to them, and in conquering and dismember- 
. ing the Western Empire. They brought with them 
and retained their love of freedom and spirit of 
dauntless valour, but abandoned their ancient and 
ferocious superstitions, and embraced the corrupt 
system which then degraded the name of Christianity. 
This system, hardened, as it were, by ideas retained 
and transferred from the original faith of its new 
disciples, which ideas were fostered by those passages 
of the books of the Hebrew Scriptures which accorded 
with their natural sentiments, afterwards, when allied 
with feudalism, engendered the spirit which poured the 
hosts of Western Europe over the mountains and 
pliuna of Asia for the conquest of the Holy Land. 

* Hammer's Geichic/ile tier Aaaninen (Historj of Iha 
Astasains), and th« same wiiter'n Fundgruben de» Orienli 
(Mines of the East), M. Jouiclain's Ejtirait dt eOurrat/e de 
Mri/iand tar la Di/natlit dei Iimatliles, and Malcolm's His- 
tory of Persia, are the principal aulhoiities for the foUowiDg 
Bccount of the Assassins. 
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A difierent picture was at this time presented by 
the empire of the East. It still retained (he extent 
assigned to it by Theodosius ; and all the countries 
from the Danube, round the east and south coasts of 
the Mediterranean, lo the straits of Gades, yielded a 
more or less perfect obedience to the successors of 
Constantine. But a deepotism more degrading, 
though less ferocious, than those of Asia paralyzed 
the patriotism and the energy of their subjects ; and 
the acuteness, the contentiousness, and the im^na- 
tion of the Greeks, combined with mysticism and the 
wild fancy of the Asiatics to transform the simplicity 
of the religion of Christ into a revolting system of 
intricate metaphysics and gross idolatry, which aided 
the influence of their political condition in chilling 
the martial ardour of the people. The various pro- 
vinces of the empire were held together by the loosest 
and feeblest connexion, and it was apparent that a 
vigorous shock would suffice to dissolve the union. 

The mountains of Armenia and the course of the 
Euj^ates separated the Eastern Empire from that 
of Persia. This counlry had been under the domi- 
nion of the people named Parthians at the time when 
the eagles of the Roman republic first appeared on 
the Euphrates, and defeat had more than once at- 
tended the Roman armies which attempted to enter ' 
their c»nRnes. Like every dominion not founded on 
the freedom of the people, that of the Arsacides (the 
Parthian royal line) grew feeble with time, and after 
a continuance of nearly five centuries the sceptre of 
Arsaces passed from the weak hand of the last 
monarchof his line tothatofArdeshirBabegan (that 
is the son of Babec), a valiant officer of the royal 
army, and a pretended descendant of the ancient 
monarchs of Persia. Ardeshir, to accomplish this 
revolution, avuled himself of the religious prejudices 
of the Persian people. The Parthian moDarche had 
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iaclined hi tbemaQnersand tbereli^onortheOreelu, 
and the Light- religion — the origins! faith of Peraia, 
and one of the purest and most spiritual of those to 
whii-h a divine origin may not be assigned — had been 
held in slight estimation, and its priesta uuriaited by 
royal favour. It was ihe pride and the policy of 
Ardeshir to restore the ancient religion to the dignity 
which it had enjojed underthe descendants of Cyrus, 
and ReU^on, in return, lent her powerful aid to his 
plans of restoring the royal dignity to its pristine 
vigour, and of inliising into the breast of the people 
tbe love of country tuid the ardour for extending the 
Persian dominion to nhat it had been of old ; and 
for 400 years the Saasanides" were the most for- 
midable enemies of the Roman empire. But their 
dominion had, at the period of which we write, nearly 
attained the greatest limit allotted to Oriental dynas- 
ties ; and though Noosheerwan tile Just had attained 
great warlilce fame, and governed with a vigour and 
justice that have made Ins name proverbial in the 
East, and Khoosroo Purveea displayed a magnifi- 
cence which is atiji the theme of Persian poetry and 
romance, and carried his victorious arms over Syria 
and E^ypt, and further along the African coast Uian 
even those of Darius I. had been able to advance, 
yet defeat from the gallant Emperor Heraclim 
clouded his latter days, and the thirteenth year alter 
his death, by showing the Persian armies in flight, 
and the palladium of the empire, the jewel-set apron 
of the blacksmith Kawah, in the hands of the rovers 
of the deserts, revealed the secret that her strength 
• Hie name ff^ea to the dynuly founded bv Aide«hir, 
from hii pretended anceslor Sasaoa, a grandsan of iBfuodiar, 
a hero (greatly celebrated in tbe ancient bistaiy of Persia. 
Istuudeac was Ihe Bon of Gushtssp, who is suppuied to be the 
Daiius Hyttaapes of the Greek historians. Sir Juhn Malcolm 
bai endeavoured to identify lafundear wilh the Xerxes of the 
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was departed from Persia. The brilliancy of the 
earlypart of ihe reiftn of KhOosroo Purveez hadbeen 
but the flash helbre death which at times is dis- 
played in empires as in individuals. The vigour was 
gone which was requisite to stem the torrent of 
fa[iattc valour about to burst forth from the wilds of 
Arabia. 

It is ihe boast of Arabia that it has never been 
conquered. This immunity from subjui^tion has, 
however, been only partial, and Is owing to the 
nature oF the country ; for although the barren sands 
of (he Hejaz and Nejed have always baffled the 
efTorts of hostile armies, yet the more inviting region 
of Yemen, the Happy Arabia of the aneienti, has 
more than once allured a conqueror, and submitted 
to his sway. The inhabitants of this country have 
been the same in blood and in manners from the 
dawn of history. Brave, but not sang^uinary, rob- 
bers, but kind and hospitable, of lively and acute 
intellect, we find the Arabs, from the days of Abra- 
ham to the present times, leading the pastoral and 
nomadic life in the desert, agriculturists in Yemen, 
traders on the coasts and on Ihe confines of Syria and 
Egypt. Their Ibreign military ■ operations had 
hitherto been confined to plundering expeditions 
into the last-mentioned countries, unless they were 
the Hycsos, or Shepherd Kings, who, according to 
tradition, once made the conquest of Egypt. Arabia 
forming a kind of world in itself, its various tribes 
were in ceaseless hostility with each other ; but it was 
apparent that if its brave and skilful horsemen could 
be united under one head, and animated by motives 
which would inspire constancy and rouse valour, 
they might present a force capable of giving a fatal 
shock to the empires of Persia and of Rome. 

It is impossible, on taking a survey of the history 
of the world, not to recognize a great predisposing 
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cause, which appoints the time and circumstances of 
every event which is t« produce any considerable 
change in the stale of human affairs. The agency 
of this overruling providence is nowhere more per- 
ceptible than in the present instance. The time was 
come for the Arabs to leave .their deserts and march 
to the conquest of the world, and the man was born 
who was to inspire them with the necessary motives. 

Mohammed {Illustriotts*) was the son of Abd- 
Allah iServant of God), a noble Arab of the tribe 
of Koreish, which had the guardianship of the Kaaba 
(^Square Hou»r- of Mecca), the Black Stone con- 
tained in which (probably an aerolite) had been for 
ages an object of religious veneration to the tribes of 
Arabia. His mother was Amineh, the daughter of 
a chief of princely rank. He was early left an 
orphan, with the slender patrimony of five camels 
and a female Ethiopian slave. His uncle, Abofi 
Talib, brought him up. At an early age the 
young Mohammed accompanied his uncle lo the 
fair of Bozrn, on the verge of Syria, and in his 
18th year he signalized his valour in an engage- 
ment between the Koreish and a hostile Irihe. At 
the ^e of 25 he eniered the service of Khadijah, a 
wealthy widow, with whose merchandise he visiied 
one of the great fairs of Syria. Mohammed, though 
poor, was noble, handsome, acute, and brave ; 
Khadijah, who was fifteen years his i^enior, was in- 
spired with love ; her passion was returned ; and the 

* The Oriental proper sameEi bein? mostly all Bignificant, 
WB shall translate them wh«n we first rmploy Ihem. A«, 
however, it K not alvayt (hat it can be discurered what*1h« 
original Arabic characterH are of an eastein word which we 
meet ia Roman letters, ire (hall be aomctlmes obligid lo leave 
namea uneiplained, and at othet timei lo hazard conjectural 
explanaliotis. In the lost case, we shall affix a marli of 
doubt. 
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ffifl of her hand imd wealth gave the nephew of 
Aboo Talib affluence and consideration. 

Moharamed's original turn of mind appears to 
have been serious, and it is not unlikely that the 
((Teat truth of the Unity of the Deity had been early 
impressed on his mind by his mother or his Jewieh 
lundred. The Koreish and the rest of his country- 
men were, idolaters; Christianity was now corrupted 
by the intermixture of many superstitions; the fire- 
worship of the Persians was a worshipping of the 
Deity under a material form ; the Mosaic religion 
had been debased by the dreams and absurd dis- 
tinctions of the Rabbis. A simpler form than any 
of these seemed wanted far man. God, 'moreover, 
was believed to have at sundry times sent prophets 
into the world for its reformatioD, and might do 
so again ; the Jews still looked for their promised 
Messiah ; many Christians held that the Paraclete 
was yet to come. Who can taiie upon him to 
assert that Mohammed may not have believed him- 
self to be set apart to the service of God, and ap- 
pointed by the divine decree to be the preacher of a 
purer faith than any which he then saw existing? 
Who will say (hat in his annual seclusions of fifteen 
days ill the cave of Hira he may not have fallen into 
ecstatic visions, and ihat in one of these waking 
dreams the angel Gabriel may not have appeared to 
bis distempered fancy to descend to nominate him to 
the office of a prophet of God, and present to him, 
in a visible form, that portion of his future law which 
had probably already passed through his mind*? 

• The Kubla Khan of ColBrLdjje (Piwtital Works, vul, i. 
p. Z66) n a fine ioitaiice of Ihii pn>T«r uf ths mini), vithdrawu 
from the caalempUtioa oC maWcinl olijwt*. The reader will 
probably recollect the ugn given from hesYtu to Liird Herbert 
of Chetbury, on the oceuion of hia work wriltea aj^ainst re- 
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A certun portion of self-delusion is always mingled 
with successful imposture ; the impostor, as it were, 
makes hb first experiment on himself. It is much 
more reasonable to conclode that Mohammed liad at 
first no other object than the dissemination of truth 
by perstiasioD, and that he may have beguiled 
himself into a belief of his being the instrument 
selected for that purpose, than that the citizen of a 
town in the secluded region of Arabia beheld in 
ambitious vision from his mountain-cave his victo- 
rious banners waving on the banks of the Onus and 
the Ebro, and his name saluted as that of the Pro- 
phet of Qod by a fourth part of the human race. 
Still we must not pass by another, and perhaps a truer 
supposition, namely, that, in the mind of Mohammed, 
as in that of so many others, the end justified the 
means, and that he deemed it lawful to feign avision 
and a commission from God in order to proeure from 
men a hearing for the truth. 

Whatever the ideas and projects of Mohammed 
may originally have, been, he waited till he had 
attained his fortieth year (the age at which Moses 
showed himself lirst to the Israelites), and then 
revealed his divine commission to his wife Khadijah, 
his slave Zeid, his cousin Ali, the son of Aboo 
Talib, and liis friend, the virtuous and wealthy Aboo 
Bekr. It is difficult to conceive any motive but 
conviction to have operated on the minds of these 

vealed leligion. The wiit«r Iia> lately heard an instance of a 
laily uf fortune, to whom, as she recliaed one day on a aora, 
a voice leemed to come fiom heaven, announcing to her that 
■he xaa selected ai the inatrument foi accomplishing a great 
work in tha hands of Qud ; and giving, ai a >iga, mat, for a 
certain number of months, ahe ahould be unable to leave Ihs 
BO^a on which she waa lying. Such is the power of imagination, 
that the supposed intimation in regard to the ai|jn actually 
touk efifact } she believed herseir to have loit the power of 
mutiin], and therebce did in naUty lote it 
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diflerent persons, who at once acknowledged his 
claim to the prophetic office ; and it speaks not a 
little for the purity of the previous life of the new 
I'ropliet, that he could venture to claim the faith 
of those who were most intimately acquainted with 
him. The voice of wisdom has assured us that 
a prophet has no honour in his own country and 
among his own kindred, and the example of Mo- 
hammed testified the truth of the declaration. 
During thirteen years tlie new Kligion made but 
slow and painful progress in the town of Mecca ; 
but tlie people of Yathreb, a town afterwards digni- 
fied with the appellation of the City of the Prophet 
{Medinat-en^Nabi), were more susceptive of faith ; 
and when, on the death of Aboo Talib, who pro- 
tected his nephew, though he rejected his claims, his 
celebrated Flight {Hyra) brought him to Yathreb, 
the people of that town took arms in his defence 
agtunst the Koreish. It was probably now that new 
views opened to the mind of the Prophet. Prince 
of Yathreb, he might hope to extend his sway over 
the ungrateful Mecca; and those who had scoffed at 
his arguments and persuasions might be taught 
lessons of wisdom by the sword. These anticipa- 
tions were correct, and in less than ten years after 
the battle of 13edr (the first he fought) he saw his 
temporal power and his prophetic character acknow- 
ledged by the whole of the Arabian peninsula. 

It commonly happens that, when a new form of 
religion is proposed for the acceptance of mankind, 
it surpasses in purity that which it is intended to 
supersede. The Ar^ of the days of Mohammed 
were idolaters; 300 is said to have been the number 
of the images which claimed their adoration in the 
Caaba. A gross licentiousness prevailed among 
them; their polygamy had no limits assigned to it*. 

• Sea, in Sir J. Malcolm's HiBtoiy of Penia, the dialogue 
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For this the Prophet substituted the worship of One 
God, and placed a check on the sensual propensities 
of his people. His reli^on contained descriptions 
of the future state of rewards and punishments, by 
which he allured lo obedience and terrified from 
contumacy or opposition. The pains of hell which 
he menaced were sucli as were most offensive lo the 
body and its or^ns; the joys of Paradise were 
verdant meads, shady trees, murmuring brooks, 
gentle airs, precious wines in cups of gold and silver, 
stately tents, and .splendid sofas ; the melody of 
the songs of angels was to ravish the souls of the 
blessed; the black-eyed Hoories were to be the ever- 
blooming brides of the faithful servants of God. 
Yet, though sensual bliss was to be his ultimate 
reward, the votary was taught that its attainment 
demanded self-denial on earth ; and it has been 
jusdy observed that " a devout Mussulman exhibits 
more of the Stoical tlian of the Epicurean charac- 
ter*." As the Prophet had resolved that the sword 
should be unsparingly employed for the ditfusiou of 
the truth, the highest degree of the future bliss was 
pronounced to be the portion of the martyrs, i. e., 
of those who fell in the holy wars waged for the 
dissemination of the faith. " Paradise," says tile 
Prophet, " is beneaili the shadow of swords." At the 

between the Feisian king Teidijird nad Ihe Aiali envoi'. 
" Whatever," said the latter, " thou hut said iy(;B"linjt the 
foiiner condition of the Aiaba is tnie. Their tood was grren 
llzaTils; they buried their iafant daugbtera aliie ; nay, some 
of them feaslea on dead caicasses and dcouk blood, while 
others slew their relationa, and thought themselvea great and 
lalisnt when, by such an act, they ^came poaiessed of more 
property. They were clothed with hair (jarmenta, knew not 
eood from evil, and made no dietiiictiun between that which 
18 Unt'ut and that which is nolawful. Such waa our state. 
But God in his mercy has sent ub by a holy prophet » sacred 
Tolume. which teaches us the true faith," &c. 
* HalUm, Uiddle Ages, ii. lOb. 
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day of judgment the nounds of the &I leu warrior 
were lo be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferoua 
as muek; and the wings of angels were to supply 
the loss of limbs. The religion of Mohammed was 
entitled Islam {retignation}, whence its votaries were 
called by the Arabs Moslems, and in Persian Mussul- 
mans. Its articles of belief were five — belief in God, 
in his angels, in his Prophet, in the last day, and in 
predestination. Its positive duties were also five — 
purification, prayer, fasiing, alms, and the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Various rites and observances which the 
Arabs had hitherto practised were retained by the 
Prophet, either out of regard for the prejudices of his 
Ibllowers, or because he did not, or could not, divest 
his own mind of respect for usages in which he had 
been reared up from infancy. 

Such is a slight sketch of the religion which 
Mohammed substituted for the idolatry of Arabia. 
It contained little that was original ; all its details of 
the future state were borrowed from Judaism or from 
the Magian system of Persia. The book which 
contains it, entitled the Koran (reading), was com- 
posed in detached pieces, during a long series of 
years, by the illiterate Prophet, and taken down from 
his lips by his scribes. His own account of its origin 
was that each Sura, (H' revelation, was brought to him 
from heaven by the angel Gabriel. It is regarded by 
the Mohammedan East, and by most European 
Orientalists, as the masterpiece of Arabian literature; 
and when we make due allowance for the difference of 
European and Arabian models and taste, and con- 
sider that the rhyme* which in prose is insufferable 
to the former, may to the latter sound grateful, we 
may allow that the praises lavished on it are not 
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unmerited. Though tedinus and often childish le- 
gends, and long and tiresome civil regulations, occupy 
the greater part.of it, it is pervaded by a fine strain 
of fervid piety and humhie resignation to the will of 
God, not unworthy of the inspired seera of Israel ; 
and the sublime doctrine of the Unity of God runs 
like a vein of pure gold through each portion of the 
mass, giving lustre and dignity to all. Might we 
not venture to say that Christianity itself has derived 
advantage from the imposture of Mohammed, and 
that the clear and open profession of the Divine 
Unity by their Mohammedan enemies kept the 
Christiana of the dark ages from smothering it be- 
neath the massof superstition and fable by which they 
cormpl«d and deformed so much of the majestic 
simplicity of the Gospel? No one, certainly, would 
dream of comparing the son of Abd-Allah with the 
Son of God, of setting darkness by the side of light ; 
but still we may confess him to have been an agent 
in the hands of the Almighty, and admit that his 
assumption of the prophetic office waa productive of 
good as well as of evil. 

The Mohammedan religion is so intimately con- 
nected with history, law, manners, and opinions, in 
the part of the East of whicli we are about to write, 
that this brief view of its origin and nature was indis- 
- pensable. We now proceed to ou^ history. 
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COAPTEK II. 



Oiigin of the Khalifat— The firal Khalifs—Eitent of tlie 
Atabian Empire — Scliism among the MutiimmuduiB — 
Soonees and Sheiha — Seels of the latter — The Ksisaanee — 
The Zeidite*— The Ghooll.it— The Jmaniee— Seels of the 
Imamee— -Their poUlicul Character— The Carmathitn— 
Origin of the Fatimite Khalifa— Secret Society at Cairo— 
Doctrines taught in it — Its Decline. 

The civil and ecclesiastical dig^iities were united in 
the person of Mohammed, As Emir (prince) he ad- 
ministered justice and led his followers to battle ; as 
Tmam {director) he on every Friday (the Moham- 
medan Babbuth) taught the principles and duties of 
relig'ion from his pulpit. Though his wives were 
numerous, the Prophet had no male issue surviving 
at the time when he felt the apfN^aches of death ; 
but his daughter Fatima was married to "his cousin 
Ali, his early and faithful disciple, and it was natu- 
rally to be expected that the expiring voice of the 
Prophet would nominate him as his Khalif {successor') 
over the followers of his faith. But Ayesha, the 
daughter of Aboo Bekr, Mohammed's youthtiil and 
best beloved wife, was vehemently hostile to the son 
of Aboo Talib, and she may have Exerted all the in- 
fluence of a revengeful woman over the mind of the 
dying Prophet. Or perhaps Mohammed, like Alex- 
ander, perplexed with the extent of dominion to 
which he had attained, and aware that only a vigour 
of cliaracter similar to his own would avail to relain 
and enlarge it, and, it may be, thinking himself an- 
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Bwerable to God for the choice he should make, 
deemed it the safest course to leave the matter to the 
free decision of his suniviui; followers. His ap- 
poJntiDg Aboo Bekr, a few days before his death, to 
officiate in liis pulpit, might seem to indicate an IH- 
tention of conferring the khalifat on him ; and he is 
said to have at one time declared that the strength of 
character displayed by his distinguished follower, 
Omar, evinced his possession of the virtues of a 
prophet and a khalif. Tradition records no equally 
strong declaratitm respecting the mild and virtuous 
Ali. 

At all events the Prophet expired without having 
named a successor, and the choice devolving an his 
companions dissension was ready to break out, when 
Omar, abajidoning his own claims, gave his voice for 
Aboo Bekr. All opposition was thus silenced, and 
the father of Ayesha reigned for two years over the 
faithful. Ali at first refused obedience, but he finally 
acknowledged the successor of the Prophet. When 
dying, Aboo Bekr bequeathed the sceptre to Omar, 
as the worthiest, and when, twelve years afterwards, 
Omar perished by the d^^r of an assassin, six 
electors conferred the vacant dignity on Othman, who 
had been the secretary of the Prophet. Age having 
enfeebled the powers of Othman, the reins of autho- 
rity were slackened, and a spirit of discord pervaded 
all Arabia, illustrative of the Prophet's declaration of 
vigour being essential to a khalif. A numerous 
body of rebels besieged the aged Othman in Medina, 
and he was slain, holding the Koran in his lap, by a 
band of murderers, hea<kd by the brother of Ayesha, 
who, the firebrand of Islam, it is probable had been 
secretly active in exciting the rebellion. 

The popular choice now fell upon Ali, but the im- 
placable Ayestra stimulated to revolt gainst his au- 
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thority two powerful Arab chiefs, named Telha and 
Zobeir, who raised their standarda in the province of 
Arabian Irak. Ayesha, mounted on a camel, ap- 
peared in the thickeet of the battle, in which the rebel 
chiefs were defeated and slain. The generous AU 
sent her to dwell at the tomb of the Prophet, where 
aloe passed In tranquillity the reminder of her dayi. 
The khahf himself was less fortunate. Moawiya, 
the Governor of Syria, son of Aboo Sofian, the most 
violent of the opponents of the Prophet, assumed 
the office of the avenger of Othman, whose death he 
charged on Ali and his party, and, declaring himself 
to be the rightful khalif, roused Syria to arms against 
the Prophet's son-in-law. In the war success was on 
the side of Ali, till the superstition of his troops 
obliged him to agree to a treaty; and shortly after- 
wards he was murdered by a fanatic in the mosk 
uf Coofa. His son Hassenwasinduced by Moawiya 
to resign his claims and retire to the city of Medina; 
but his more high-spirited broker, Hussein, took 
arms against the khalif Yesid, the son of Moawiya; 
and the narrative iri^his death is one of the most pa> 
thetjc and best related incidents of Oriental history*. 
The sisters and children ol' Hussein were spared by 
Uie clemency of the victorious Yesid, and from them 
descend a numerous raoe, gbrying in the blood of 
Ah and the Prophet. 

The Arabian empire was now of immense extent. 
IBgypt, Byria, and Persia had been conquered in the 
reign of Omar, Under the first khalifs of the 
dynasty of the Ommiades (so called from Ommiyahi 
the great-grandfather of Moawiya), the conquest of 
Afriea and Spsiin was achieved, and the later princes 
of this family ruled over the most extensive eropin 
of the world. 

* See Odiley'a Histocf of Use HarMinK. 
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The great schism of the Mohainnifdui ohurch 
(we must be permitted to employ this term, the only 
one our language aflbrds) commencei with the ac- 
oession of the house of Ommiyah. The Moham- 
medans have, as is generiilly known, been from that 
time to the present day divided into two great sects, 
the Soonees and the Shdhs, the orthodox and the 
dissenters, as we might venture to call them, whose 
opposite doctrines, like those of the Catholics and the 
Protestants of the Christian church, are each the 
eMablished faith of great and independent nations. 
The Ottoman and the Usbeg Turks hold the Soonee 
faith ; the Persians are violent SbeUis ; and national 
and religious animosity concur in making them the 
determined and inveterate foes of each other. 

The Soonees hold that the first four khslifs were 
all legitimate successors of the Frophetj but as their 
order was determined by their degree of sanctity, 
they assign the lowest rank to All. The Sheitu, on 
the contrary, maintain that the dignity of the Pro- 
phet rightfully descended to the son of his uncle and 
the husband of his daughter. They therefore r^;ard 
Aboo Bekr, Omar, and Othman, as usurpers, and 
curse and revile their memory, more especially that 
of the rigid Omar, whose murderer they venerate as 
a saint It must be steadily kept in mind, in every 
discussion respecting the Mohammedan religion, 
Uiat Mohammed and his successors succeeded in 
establishing what the lofty and capacious mind of 
Gregory VII. attempted in vain — the union of the 
dvil and ecclesiastical powers in the same person. 
Unlike the schisms of the eastern ^id western, of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches, which origi- 
nated in difierence of opinion on points of discipline 
or matters of doctrine, that of the Mohammedans 
arose solely from ambition and the struggle for tem- 
poral power. The sceptre of the greatest empire of 
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the world was to be the. reward of the party who 
could gain the greatest number of believers in his 
right to grasp the ataff and ascend the pulpit of the 
Prophet of God. Afterwards, when the l^Lraing of 
the Greeks and the Persians became familiar to the 
Arabs, theological and metaphysical niceties and 
distinctions were introduced, and the two great stems 
of religion threw out numerous sectarian branches. 
The Soonees are divided into four main sects, all of 
which are, however, regarded as orthodox, for they 
agree in the main points, though they differ in subor- 
dinate ones. The division of the Sheahs is also into 
four sects, the point of agreement being the assertion 
of the right of Ali and his descendants to the imamat, 
or supreme ecclesiastical dignity; the point of differ- 
ence being the. nature of the proof on which his 
rights are founded, and the order of succession 
among his descendants. These four sects and their 
opinions are as follows : — 

I. The lirst and most innocuous of the sects which 
maintained the rights of the family of Ali were the 
Keissanee, so named from Keissan, one of his freed- 
men. These, who were subdivided into several 
branches, held that Ali's rights descended, not to 
Hassan or Hussein, but to their brother, Mohammed- 
ben-Hanfee. One of these branch-sects maintained 
that the imamat rttnatiied* in the person of this 
Mohammed, who had never died, but had since 
appeared, from time to time, on earth, under various 
names: Another branch, named the Hashemites, 
held that the imamat descended from Mohammed- 
ben-Hanfee to his son Aboo-Hashem, who trans- 
mitted it toMohammed, of the family of Abbas, from 
whom it descended to Saffah, the founder of the 
Abbasside dynasty of khalifst- It is quite evident 

■ Beace they were named the Standing; (^Waifif/ih). 

-..•-•. neofthe 
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tfant the object of Hxit lect was to give a colour to 
Qxe claims of the funily of Abbas, who sti^atiied 
the ftmily of Ommiyah as usurpers, and insisted 
that the khalifat belonged of right to themselves. 
Aboo-Moslem, the great general who first gave do- 
minion to the family of Abbas, was a real or pre- 
tended maintainer of the tenets of this sect, Ihe only 
branch, by tlie wayt oF the Sh^hs which supported 
the house of Abbas. 

II. A second branch of the Shefths was named 
Zeidites. These held that the imamst descended 
through Hassan and Hueseia to Zein-al-Abedeen, the 
son of this last, and tlience passed to Zeid (whence 
their name), the son of Zein ; whereas most other 
8he&hs regaided Mohammed Bakir, the brother of 
Zeid, as the lawtul imam. The Zeidites di^red 
from the other Sheahs in acknowledging the three 
first khalifs to have been legitimate successors of the 
Prophet. Edris, who wrest«<l a pEut of Africa from 
the Abbasside khahfs, and founded the kingdom of 
Fei, was a real or pretended descendant of Zeid. 

III. The Ohoollat (IJllraa), so named from the 
extravagance of their doctrines, which, passing all 
bounds of common sense, were held in equal abomi- 
nation by the otiier Sheahs and by the Soonees. 
This sect is said to have existed as early as the time 
of Ati himself, who is related to have burnt eorae of 
them on account of (heir impious and extravagant' 

of Ae PropbeL Thejr obtaiiKd pofsesBioit of the khali&t 
t.D. 730, and retained it through ad heteditsiy luccsHiuD of 

Srincei Ibr SOD yean. Al-MuaRoor, the lecond khalif of thii 
ynastf, tramfeTTed the royal re)ideiic« f^nm Damatciit, whers 
the OmmiadeB had dwelt, to Bagdad, which he founded oa 
the banka at Ihe Tigris. This eitf, also lumed thv Cii^ of 
Peace, tha Vale of Pc&ce, the Uoun of Peace, has acquired, 
bevimd what any other town can cliini, a degree of [omaatie 
celebrity by meani of the inimit&ble Thouaand aod Odo 
Ifighta, Such it the ennobling power of gcQiuB ! 
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opinions. The? held, as we are told, that there was 
hat one imam, and they, ascribed the qualities of 
divinity to All. Some maintained that there were 
two natures (the ili,vine and the human) in htm, 
others that the last alone was his. Some again said 
that this perfect nature of AU passed by transmigration 
through his descendants, and would continue so to 
do till the end of all things; others that the trans- 
mission stopped with Moliammed Bakir, the son of 
Zein-al-Ahedeen, who still abode on earth, but un- 
seen, like Khizer, the Guardian of the Well of Life, 
according to the beautiful eastern legend*. Others, 
still more bold, denied the transmission, and asserted 
that the divine Ali sat enthroned in the clouds, where 
the thunder was the voice and the lightning the 
scourge wherewith he terrified and chastised the 
wicked. This sect presents the tirst (though a very 
early) instance of the introduction into Islam of that 
mysticism which appears to have had its original 

* Kbiier, by some auppoied, but perhaps enaneouily, to 
be the propbet Elioa, in legaid^d by [be MobaniTnedaiii In 
the lighl of B beneBceal genius. He ia the giver of yoiilh to 
the animal and the vegetable world. He is clad ia gtmnenti 
of the mast brillUnt green, and he stauds as keeper of the 
Well of Life in the Land of Darkness. According to the 
roraanceii of the East, Jskander, that i<, Aleiuuider the Great, 
resolved 1o march into the West, to the Land of Darkness, that 
he might drink of the water of immortality. During seven 
entire days he and his [bllowers journeyed through dark and 
dismal deseits. At length tbey fainlly diseeroeil in the dis" 
taace tbe green lieht which shone from the raiment of Khiier. 
As they advaaced it became more and muie resplendent, like 
the brightest and purest emetalds. As the monarch ap- 
proached, Khiiei dipped a cup in the verdant Water of Lils, 
and reached it to him ; but the impatience of Iskacder was su 
great that he spilt the contents of the cup, and the law of fate 
uid not permit the guardian of the fount to fill it for him 
again. The moral of this taie is evident. Its historic foun- 
dation ia tbe journey of the Macedoniaa to the temple of 
Ammon, 
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Urth-place in tbe dreamy groves of India. As a, 
politksl party the Ghoollat never seem to have been 
tbrmidable. 

IV. Such, however, was not the case with tbe 
Imamee, the most dangerous enemies of the house 
ol' Abbas. Agreeing with the Ghoollat in the doc- 
trine of an ijivisible imam, they maintained that 
there had been a series of viiibk imams antecedent 
to him, who had vanished. One branch of this sect 
(thence called the Seveners — Sebun) closed tbe series 
with Ismail, the grandson of Mohammed Bakir, 
the aimenth imam, reckoning All himself the first. 
These were also called Ismai'lites, from Ismail. The 
other branch, called Imamiles, continued the series 
from Ismtul, through Iiis brother Moosa Casim, 
down to Askeree, the twelfth imam. These were 
hence called the Twelvers (Etnaatkree). They 
believed that the imam Askeree bad vanished in a 
cavern at Hilla, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
where he would remain invisible till the end of the 
world, when he would again appear under the name 
of the Guide {Mehdee) to lead mankind into the 
truth. The Imamee, wherever they might stop in 
the series of the visible imams, saw that, for their 
political purposes, it was necessary to acknowledge a 
kind of locuTn tenentes imams ; but, while the Zeid- 
iCes, who agreed with them in this point, required in 
these princes the royal virtues of valour, generosity, 
justice, knowledge, the Imamee declared themselves 
satisfied if they possessed the saintly ones of tbe 
practice of prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. Hence 
artful end ambitious men could set up any puppet 
who was said to be descended from the last of the 
visible imams, and aspire to govern the Mohammedan 
world in his name. 

The Twelvers were very near obtaining possession 
of the khalifat in tbe time of the first Ahbassideg ; 
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for the celebrated Haroon Er-Rasheed'H son, Al- 
M&moon, the eu^hth khalif of that house, moved 
either by the strength or preponderanL'e which 
the SheBh party had arrived at, or, us the eastern 
historians tell us, yielding to the suggestions of hi» 
visit, who was devoted to that sect, named Ali Riza, 
the eighth imam, to be his sutcessor on the throne. 
He even laid aside the black habiliments peculitu' to 
his family, and wore green, the colour of Ali and 
the Prophet. But the family of Abbas, which now 
numbered 30,000 persona, refused their assent to 
this renunciation of the rights <>f their line. They 
rose in arms, and proclaimed as khalif Al-Mamoon's 
uncle Ibrahim. The obnoxious vizir perished, and 
the opportune death of Ali Riza (by pmson, as was 
sw4) relieved the son gl' Haroon Er-Rasheed from 
embarrassment. Ali Hiza was interred at Meshed, 
in the province of Khorasan ; and his tomb is, to the 
present day, a place of pilgrim^;e for devout Per- 

The IsmaTlites were more successful in their at- 
tempts at obtaining temporal power; and, as we 
shall presendy see, a coBsidcrable portion of'their 
dominions was wrested from the house of Ahbas. 

Religion has, in ai) ages, and in all parts of the 
world, been made the mask of ambition, for which 
its powerful influence over the minds of the ignorant 
so well qualities it. But the political influence of 
religion among the calmer and more reasoning na- 
tions of Europe is slight compared with its power 
over the more ardent and suseeptible natives of Asia. 
Owing to the effects of this principle the despotism 
of the Ea^t has never been of that still, undisturbed 
nature which we might suppose to be its character. 
To say nothing of the bloody wars and massacres 
which have taken place under the pretext of religion 
* See Froiai'i Khoraian. 
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in the. couDtriea from Japan to the Indus, the Mo- 
hammedaQ portion of the East has been, almost 
without ceasing, the theatre of sanguinary dramas, 
where ambition, under the disguise ot religion, sought 
for empire ; and our own days have seen, in the case 
of the Waliabees, a bold though unsuccessful attempt 
of fanaticism to achieve a revolution in a part of the 
Ottoman empire. It was this union of religion with 
policy which placed the Suffavee family on the throne 
of Persia in the fifteenth century ; and it was this 
also which, at a much earlier period, eslablishtid the 
dominion of the Fatimite khaliia of t^mfit. The 
process of this last event is thus traced by orienlal 
historians* : — 

The encouragement given to literature and science 
by the enlight«nedAl'Mamoon had diffused adegree 
of boldness of speculation and inquiry hilberto un- 
known in the empire of the Arabs. The subtile 
philosophy of the Greeks was now brought into 
contact with the sublime but corrupted theology of 
the Persians, and the mysticism of India secretly 
mingled itself with the mass of knowledge. We are 
not, perhaps, to give credit to the assertion of the 
Arab historian that it was the secret and settled plan 
of the Persians to imdermine and corrupt the reli- 
gion, and thus sap the empire, of those who had 
overcome them in the field; but it is not a little 
remarkable that, as the transformation of the Mosaic 
religion into Judaism may be traced to Persia, and 
as the same country Bent forth the monstrous opi- 
nions which corrupted the simplicity of the Gospel, 
so it is in Persin that we find the origin of most of 
the sects which have sprung up in Islam. Without 
agreeing with those who would derive all knowledge 
from India, it may be held not improbable that the 
* Jiaii and Mocriii, quoted by Hammei. 
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intricate metaphystcs and niysticlBin of that countr]' 
have been the snurra of much of the coirupttou of 
the various religions which have prevailed in Cia- 
Indian Asia. It is &t least remarkable that the 
north-east of Persia, the part nearest to India, has 
been the place where many of the impostors who 
pretended to intercourse with the Deity made their 
appearance. It was here that Maui iManei), the 
head ol' the ManichKans, displaj'ed his arts, and 
it was in Khoraaan (Suitrland) that Hakem, 
who gave himself out for an incarnation of the 
Deity, raised the standard of revolt against the 
house of Abbas. But, be this aa it may, on sur- 
veying the early centuries of Islam, we may ob- 
serve that all the rebellions which agitated the 
empire of the khalifs arose from a union of the claims 
of the family of Ali with the philosophical doctrines 
current in Persia., 

We are told that, in the ninth century of the Chrle- 
tian era, Abdallah, aman of Persian lineafre, residing 
at Ahwaz, in the south of Persia, conceived the desi);u 
of overturning the empire of the khalil's by secretly 
introducing into Islam a sysiem of atheism and 
.impiety. Not to shock deep'rootcd prejudices in 
favour of the established religion and government, 
he resolved to communicate his doctriiies gradually, 
and he fixed on the mystic number seven as that of 
the degrees through which his disciples should pass 
to the grand revelation of the vanity of all religions 
and the indifference of all actions. The political 
cloak of his system was the assertion of the claims 
of the descendants of Mohammed, the son of Ism^ul, 
to the imainat, and bis missionaries {daU) engaged 
with activity in the task of making proselytes through- 
out the empire of the khalifs. Abdallah afterwards 
removed to Syria, where he died. His son and 
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grandsons followed up his plans, and in their lime a 
convert was made who speedily brought the system 
into active operation*. 

The name of this person wasCarmath, a native of 
the district of Koofa, and from him the sect was 
called Carmathiles. He made great alterations in 
the original system of Abdallah; and as the sect was 
DOW grown numerous and powerful, he resolved to 
venture on putting the claims of the descendants of 
Ismail to the test of the sword. He maintained 
that the indefeasible right to earthly dominion lay 
with what he, styled the imam Ma&seoom (*potlea»), 
a sort of ideal of a perfect prince, like the wise mah 
of the Stoics; consequently all the reigning prinoes 
were usurpers, by reason of their vices and impei^ 
feotions ; and the warriors of the perfect prince were 
to precipitate them all, without distinction, from their 
thrones. Carmath also taught his disciples to un- 
derMand the precepts and observances of Islam in a 
figurative sense. Prayer signified obedience to the 
imam Mafissoom, alma-giving was paying the lithe 
due to him (that is, angmeniing the funds of the 
society), fasting was keeping the politicsil secrets 
relating to the imam and his service. It was not 
the tenseel, or outward word of the Koran, which 
was to be attended to ; the taweel, or exposition, 
was alone worthy of note. Like those of Mohanna, 
and other opponents of the house ot^ Abbas, the 
followers of Caimath disliaguished themselves by 
wearing white raiment to mark their hostility to the 
reigning khalifs, whose garments and standards re- 
tained the black hue which they had displayed 
against the white banners of the house of Ommiyah. 
A bloody war was renewed at various periods during 
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Bu entire century between the followers of Gsrraath 
and the troops of the khalils, with varying success. 
In the course of this war the holy city of Mecca was 
taken by the sectaries (as it has been of late years 
by the Wahabees), aaer the fall of 30.000 Moslems 
in ila defence. The celebrated blackstone was taken 
and conveyed in triumph to Hujar, where it remained 
for Iwo-and-twenly years, till it was redeemed for 
50,000 ducats by the emir of Irak, and replaced in 
its original seat. Finally, like so many of their 
predecessors, the Carmatliites were vanquished by 
the yet vigorous power of the empire, and Uieir name, 
though not their principles, was extinguished. 

During this period of contest between the house 
ofAbtlas and the Carmalhites, a dui (mmiortary) 
of the latter, named AbdaJlah, contrived to liberate 
from the prison into which he had been thrown by 
the khalif Motadhad a real or jiretended dest:endant 
ofFatima, named Obeid-Allah*, whom he conveyed 
to Africa, and, proclaiming him to be the promised 
Mehdi (g-wide), succeeded in estabhshiiig for him a 
dominion on the north coast of that country. The 
gratitude of Obeid-Allah was shown by his putting 
to death liim to whom he was ijidebted for his 
power ; but talent and valour can exist without the 
presence of virtue, and Obeid-Allah and his two next 
descendants extended their sway to the shores of 
the AtUntic. Moez-ladin-Allah, his great-grandson, 
having achieved the conquest of Egypt and Syria, 
wisely abandoned his former more distant domi- 
nions along the coast of the Mediterranean, his eye 
beiiig fixed on the more valuable Asiatic empire of 
the Abbass ides. This dynasty of Fatimite khalifs, 

• The genuinenesj of the descent of Obeiil-Ailah has been 
a f;reat subject of dispute amoug the eastern histurioua and 
jurists. Tbote in the iateiesta of the bouse of Abtias strained 
every nerve to make him out an impoetoi. 
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as they were called, reigned during two centuries at 
Cairo, on the Nik, the foes and rivals of those who 
aat in Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris. Like 
every other eastern dynasty, they gradually sank into 
impotence and imbecility, anil their throne was 
finally occupied by the renowned Koord Saladin. 

Obeid- Allah derived bis pedigree from Ismail, the 
seventh imam. Hie house, therefore, looked to the 
support of the whole sect of the Sevenera, or Ismail- 
ites, in their projects for extending their away over 
the Mohammedan world ; and it was evidently their 
intereet to increase the numbers and power of that 
sect ia much as possible. We are accordingly justi- 
fied in giving credit to the assurances of the eastern 
historians, that there vras a secret institution at Cairo, 
at the head of which was the Fatimite khalif, and of 
which the object was the disseini nation of the doc- 
trines of the sect of the Ismallites, though ne may 
be allowed to hesitate as to the correctness of sMne 
of the details. 

This society, We are told, comprised both men 
and women, whotnet in separate assemblies, ibr the 
common Nupposilpn of the insignilicance of the 
latter sex in the east is erroneous. It was presided 
over by the chief missionary {Dai-al-Doat"), who 
was always a person of importance in the stale, 
and not unfrequently supreme judge {Kadhi-al- 
kodhatf). Their assemblies, called Societies of 
Wisdom {M^alU-aUkicmet), were held twice a-week, 
, on Mondays and Wednesdays, All the members 
appeared clad in white. The president, having first 
waited on the khalif, and read to him the intended 
lecture, or, if that could not be done, having gotten 
his signature on the back of it, proceeded to the 
assembly and delivered a written discourse. At the 
• That is, MiisimaT^ ofMiuimmifs. 
t Cadhi of Cadkil. 
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conclusion of it ihose present kissed his hand and 
reverently touched with tlieir forehead the hand- 
writing ot the kUalif. In this state the society con- 
tinued till the reign of that extraordinary madman 
the khalif Hakem-bi-emr-itlah (Judge by the com- 
mand of God'), who determined to place it on a 
splendid footing. He erected for it a stately edifice, 
styled the House of Wisdom (Dar-al-kianel), 
abundantly furnished with books and mathematical 
instruments. Its doors were open to all, and paper, 
pens, and ink were profusely supplied for the use of 
those who chose to (requent it. Professors of law, 
mathematics, logic, and medicine were appointed to 
give instructions ; and at the learned di.sputalions 
which were frequently held in presence of the khalif, 
these professors appeared in their state caftans 
(JChalad), which, it is said, exactly resembled the 
robes worn at the English universities. The 
income assigned to this establishment, by the mu- 
nificence of the khalif, was 257,000 ducals annually, 
arising from the tenths paid to the crown. 

The cov^se of instruction in this university pro- 
ceeded, according to Macrisi, by the following nine 
degrees: — I. The object of the first, which was long 
and tedious, was to infuse doubts and difficulties 
into the mind of the aspirant, and to lead liim to 
rejjose a blind confident* in the knowledge and wis- 
dom of his teaclier. To this end he was perplexed 
withcaptious questions; the absurdities of the literal 
sense of the Koran, and its repugnance to reason, 
were studiously pointed out, and dark hints were 
ipven that beneath this shell lay a kernel sweet to 
the taste and nutritive lo the soul. But all lurther 
information was most rigorously witliheld till be had 
consented to bind himself by a most solemn oath to 
absolute faith and blind obedience to liis instructor. 
2. When he had taken the oath be was admitted to 
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the second de^ee, which inculcated the acknowledg- 
ment of the imams appointed hy God as the sources 
of all knowledge. 3, The third degree informed 
him what was the ntimher of these blessed and holy 
imams; and this was the mystic seven; for, as God 
had made seven heavens, seven earths, seas, planets, 
metals, tones, and colours, so seven was the number 
of these noblest of God's creatures. 4. In the fourth 
d^ree the pupil learned that God had sent seven 
lawgivers into the world, each of whom was com- 
missioned to alter and improve the system of bis 
predecessor; that each of these had seten helpers, 
who appeared in the interval between tum and his 
successor; these helpers, as they did not appear as 
public teachers, were called the mute (lamit), in 
contradistinction to the speaking lawgivers. The 
seven law^vefs were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, and Ismail, the sonof Jaaffer; the 
seven principal helpers, called Seats ((oo«), were Seth, 
Shem, Ishmael (the son of Abraham), Aaron, Simon, 
Ali, and Mohammed, the son of Ismail. It is justly 
observed* that, as this last personage was not more 
than a century dead, the teacher had it in his power to 
fix on whom he would as the mute prophet of the pre- 
sent time, and inculcate the belief in, and obedience 
to, him ot all who had not got beyond this decree. 5. 
The tiflh degree taught that each of the seven mute 
prophets had twelve apostles for the dissemination of 
his faith. The suitableness of this number was also 
proved by analogy. There are twelve signs of the 
zodiac, twelve months, twelve tribes of Israel, twelve 
joints in the four fingers of each hand, and so forth. 
6. The pupil being led thus iar, and having shown 
no symptoms of restiveness, the precepts of the 
Koran were once more brought under consideration, 
and he was told that all the positive portions of 
* Hammtij p, 54. 
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religion must be subordinate to philosophy. He 
was consequently instructed in the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle during a long space of time ; and (7), 
when esteemed fully qualified, he was admitted to 
the seventh degree, when instruction was communi- 
cated in that mystic Pantheism which is held and 
taught by the sect of the Soofees. 8. The positive 
precepis of religion were again considered, the veil 
was torn from the eyes of the aspirant, all that had 
preceded was now declared to have been merely 
scaffolding to raise the edifice of knowledge, and 
was to be flung down. Prophets and teachers, 
heaven and hell, all were nothing; fUture bliss and 
misery were idle dreams; all actions were permitted. 
9. The ninth degree hod only to inculcate that nought 
was to be believed, everything might be done*. 

In perusing the accounts of secret societies, their 
rules, regulations, degrees, and the quantity or 
nature of the knowledge communicated in them, a 
difliculty must always present itself. Secrecy being 
of the very essence of everything connected with 
them, what means had writers, who were generally 
hostile to them, of learning their internal constitution 
and the exact nature of their maxims and tenets? 
In the present case our authority for this account of 
a society which chiefly flourished in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries is Mf-crisi, a writer of the fitleenth 
century. His authorities were doubtless of more 
ancient date, but we know not who they were or 
whence they derived their information. Perhaps our 

* Mr. De Sacy (^Joumai dei Savam, an ISIS) is of opluioa 
that tbe Arabic wards Talerl and Ibahal will not lie.ir tliH 
strong sensH which Httuimer pives them. Thi; former, h.^ 
Hay), ooly signifies that Deism which regards the Dcily as 
' meiely a ipeculative being, and annihilates the moral lelationa 
betwtien him and the creature ; the latter onlf denotes einan- 
cipation from the positive precepts of lawF, svich ns fasting, 
prayer, &e., but not from TBornl obligations. 
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safest course in this, as in similar cases, would be to 
admit the general truth of the statement, but to sufier 
our minds to remain in a certmn degfree of suspense 
as to the accuracy of the details. We can thus at 
once assent to the feet of the existence of the college 
at Cairo, and of the mystic tenets of Soofeeism being 
taught in it, as also to that of Uie rights of the Fa- 
timiles to the khalifat being inculcated on the minds 
of the pupils, and missionaries being thence sent over 
the east, without yielding implicit credence to the 
tale of the nine degrees through which the aspirant 
had to pass, or admitting that the course of instruc- 
tion terminated in a doctrine subversive of all religion 
and of all morality. 

As we have seen, the D^-al-doat, or chief mission- 
ary, resided at Cairo, to direct the operations of the 
society, while the subordinate dais pervaded all parts 
of the dominions of the house of Abbas, making 
converts to the claims of Ali. The dais were attended 
by companions {Refetk), who mere persons who had 
been instructed up to a certain point in the secret 
doctrines, but who were neither to presume to teach 
nor to seek to make converts, that honour being 
reserved to the dais. By the activity of the dais the 
society spread so widely that in the year 1058 the 
emir Bessassiri, who belonged to it, made himself 
master of Bagdad, and kept possession of it during 
an entire year, and had money struck, and prayer 
made, iu the name of the Egyptian khalif. The emir, 
however, fell by the sword of Toghnil the Turk, whose 
aid the feeble Abbasside implored, and these two 
distinguishing acts of Mohammedan sovereignty were 
again performed by the house of Abbas. Soon after- 
wards the society at Cairo seems to have declined 
along with the power of the Fatimite khalifs. In 
1123 the powerful vizir Afdhal, on occ^ion of some 
disturbance caused by them, shut up the Dar-al- 
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hicmet, or, aa it would appear, destroyed it. His 
successor Mamoon permitted the society to hold 
their meetings in a builHing erected in another silu- 
ation, and it lingered on till the fall of the khalibt 
of Egypt. The policy of Afdhal is perhaps best to 
be explained by a reference to the stale of tJie East at 
that time. The khalif of Ba^ad was become a 
niere pageant devoid of all real power; the former 
dominions of the house of Abbas were in the hands 
of the Seljookian Turks ; the Franks were masters 
of agreatpart of Syria, and threatened Egypt, where 
the khalifs were also fallen into incapacity, and the 
real power had passed to the vizir. As this last 
could aspire to nothii^ beyond preserving Egypt, a 
society instituted for the purpose of gaining partisans 
to the claims of the Fatimites must have been rather 
an impediment to him than otherwise. He must 
therefore have been inclined to suppress it, especially 
as tiie society of the Assassins, a branch of it, had 
now been instituted, which, heedless of the claims of 
the Fatimites, sought dominion for itself alone. To 
the history of that remarkable association we now 
proceed. 
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Chapter III. 



All of Btu — llii BOH Uasasn Sabah — Uaiiaa sent to Kludy at 
Niihaboor — Meets there Omar Khiaoi and NiiB.m'al-liloDlk 
— Agreement made by them — HaBun inltoducad by Niiam 
to Suttan Malek Sbah — Obliged to leave the Court — Anec- 
dote of him — His own account of hit Conversion — Qoes to 
Egypt — Returns to Penia — Hakes himself Master of Ala- 

There was a man named Ali, who resided in the 
city of Rei, in Persia. He was a strenuous She&h, 
and maintained that his &mily had originally come 
from Koofa, in Arabia'; but the people of Khorasan 
asserted that his family had always dwelt in one of 
the villages neur Toos, in that province, and that 
consequently his pretensions tn an Arabian Mtrac- 
tion were I'alse. Ali, it nould appear, was aniious 
to conceal his opinions, and eniployed the strongest 
asseverations to convince the governor of the pro- 
vince, a rigid Sooiiite, of his orthodoxy, and finally . 
retired into a monastery to pass the remainder ol'his 
days in meditation. As a further means of clearing 
himself from the charge of heresy he sent his only 
son Hassan Sabah* to Nishaboor to be instructed by 
the celebrated imam Mowafek, who resided at that 
place. What lessons he may have given the young 
Hassan previously to parting witli him, and whac 
communication he may have aflerwarHs kept up witli 
him, are points on which history is silent. 

The lame of the imam Mowafek was great over 
all Persia, and it was currcnlly believed that those 
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who had the good fortuue to study the Koran aod 
the Soonna* under him were secure of their fortune 
ia after-life. His school was consequently thronged 
by youths ambitious of knowledge and future distinc- 
tion ; and here Hassan met, and formed a Strict 
intimacy with, Omar Khiam, afterwards so distin- 
guished as a poet and an astronomer, and with 
Nizam-al-MoolIt (Regulation of the Realm), who 
became vizir to the roonarchs of the house of Seljook. 
This last, in a history which he wrote of himself and 
his times, relates the following instance of the early 
development of the ambition of Hassan. As these 
three, who were the most distinguished pupils of the 
imam, were one day together, " It is the general 
opinion," said Hassan, "that the pupilii of the imam 
are certain of being fortunate. Thb opinion may be 
verified in one of us. So come, let us pledge our- 
selves to one another that he who shall he successful 
will make the other two sharers in his good fortune." 
His two companions readily assented, and the pro- 
mise was mutually given and received. 

Nizam-al-MooUc entered the path of politics, where 
his talents and his noble qualities had free course, 
and he rose through the various gradations of office, 
till at length he attained the highest post in the 
realm, the viziriate, under Alp Arslan (S^oti^ Lion), 
the second monarch of the house of Seljook. When 
thus exalted he forgot not his former friends ; and 
calling to mind the prumise which he had made, he 
received with great kindness Omar Khiam, who 
waited oil him lo congratulate him on his elevation ; 
and he offered at once lo employ all his interest to 
procure him a pott under the government. But 
Omar, who was devoted to Epicurean indulgences, 
and averse from toil and care, thanking his frieudt 
" The SoDiiua it the body of traditions, amnering to the 
Mishua of the Jews, held by the orthodox MuBsubnuiB. 
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declined his proffered Bervices; and all that the vizir 
could prevail on him to accept was an annual pension 
of 1,300 ducats on therevenuesofNishaboar, whither 
he retired to spend his days in ease and tranquillity. 

The case was different with Hassan. During the 
ten years' reign of Alp Arslan he kept aloof from the 
vizir, Uving in obscurity, and probably maturing his 
plans lor the future. But when the young prince 
Maiek Shah {King King) mounted the throne he 
saw that his time was come. He suddenly appeared 
at the court of the new monarch, and waited on the 
powerful vizir. The story is thus told by the vizir 
himself in his work entitled Wasaya {PiMttcal Initi- 
tutei), whence it is given by Mirkhond. 

" He came to me at Nishaboor in the year that 
Malek Shah, having got rid of Kaward, had quieted 
the troubles which his rebellion had caused. I re- 
ceived him with the greatest honours, and performed, 
on my part, all that could be expected from a man 
who is a faithful observer of his oaths, and a slave to 
the engagements which he has contracted. Each day 
I gave him a new proof of my friendship, and I 
endeavoured to satisfy his desires. He said to me 
once, 'Kbo.jah (master), yon are of the number 
of the learned and the virtuous; you know that the 
goods of this world are but an enjoyment of little 
duration. Do jou then think that you will be per- 
mitted to fail in your engagements by letting yourself 
be seduced by tlie attractions of greatness and the 
love of the world ? and will you be of the number of 
tkoie. wJut violate the cotUract made with God?'- 
' Heaven keep me from it !' replied I. ' Though 
you heap honours upon me,' continued he, ' and 
Uiough you pour upon me benefits without number, 
you cannot be ignorant that that is not the way to 
perl'orm what we once pledged ourselves to respect- 
ing each other,' ' Yon are right,' said I ; ' and I 
o 5 
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am ready to satisfy you in what I promised. AH 
that I possess of honour and power, received from 
my fathers or acquired hy myself, belons:s lo you in 
common with me.' I then introduced him into the 
society of the sultan, I assigned him a rank and swit- 
able titles, and 1 related to the prince all that bad 
formerly passed between him and me. I spoke in 
terms of such praise of the extent of his knowled^re, 
of bis excellent qualities, and his good morals, that 
he obtained the rank of minister and of a confidentiBl 
man. Uutihevras, like bis &tber, an impostor, a 
hypocrite, one who knew how to impose, and a 
wretch. He so well possessed the art of covering 
himself with an exterior of probity and virtue that 
in a little time he completely gained the mind of the 
sultan, and inspired him with such confidence that 
that prince blindly followed his advice in most of 
those affairs of a greater and more important nature 
which required good faith and sincerity, and he was 
always decided by his opinion. I have said all this 
to let it be seen that it was I who had raised him to 
this fortune, and yet, by an effect of his bad character, 
there came quarrels between the sultan and me, the 
unpleasant result of which had like to have been that 
the good reputation and favour which I liad enjoyed 
for so many years were near going into dust and 
being annihilated ; for at last his malignity broke 
out on a sudden, and the effects of his jealousy 
sliowed themselves in the most terrible manner in 
his actions and in his words." 

In fact, Hassan played the part of a treacherous 
friend. Everything th&t occurred in the divan was 
carefully reported to the sultan, and the worst con- 
struction put upon it, and hints of the incapacity and 
dishonesty of the vizir were thrown out on the fitting 
occasions. The vizir himself lias left us an account 
of what he considered the worst trick which his old 
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Bchodfellow attempted to play him. The sultan, it 
seems, nishin^ to see a dear and regular balance- 
sheet of the revenues and expenditure of his empire, 
directed Nizam^al-Moolk to prepare it. The vizir 
required a space of miM« than a year for the accom- 
plishment d" the task. Hassan deemed this a i^ood 
oj^Kirtunity for distinguishing himself, and boldly 
t^red to do what the sultan demanded in forty days, 
not more than one-tenth of the time required by the 
vizir. All the clerks in the finance department were 
immediately placed at the disposal of Hassan ; and 
the vizir himself confesses that at the end of the forty 
days the accounts were ready to be laid before the 
sultan. But, just when we might expect to see 
Hassan in triumph, and enjoying the highest favour 
c^ the monarch, we find him leaTing the court in' 
disgrace and vowing revenge on the sultan and his 
minister. This circumstance is left unexplained by 
the Ornament of the Realm, who however acknow- 
ledges, with great naivete, that, if Hassan had not 
been obliged to <ty, he should have left the court him- 
self. But other historians inform us that the vizir, 
apprehensive of the consequences, had recourse to 
arC and contrived to have some of Hassan's papers 
stolen, so that, when the latter presented himself 
before the sultan, full of liope and pride, and com- 
menced his statement, he found himself obliged t^ stop 
for want of some of his most important documents. 
As he could not account for this confusion, the sultan 
became enraged at the apparent attempt to deceive 
him, and Hassan was forthwith obliged to retire from 
court with precipitation. 

Nizam-aJ-Modk determined to keep no measures 
with a man who had thus sought bis ruin, and he 
resolved to destroy him. Hassan fled to Rei, but, 
not thinking himself safe there, be went further south. 
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«nd took refuge with his frieod the reis* Aboo-'l-Ful 
(Father of Excellence), at Irfahan. What his plaos 
may have hitherto been is uncertain; but now they 
ae«m to have assumed a deBnite form, and be unceas- 
ingly meditated on the means <^ avenging himself on 
the sultan and his minister. In consultaton one day 
with Aboo-'l-FazI, who appears to have adopted his 
speculative tenets, after he had poured out hia com- 
plaints against the vizir and iiis master, he concluded 
by passionately saying, " Oh that I had but two faith' 
fill frienda at njy devotion ! soon should I overthrow 
the Turk and the peasant," meaning the sultan and 
the vizir. Aboo-'l-Fazl, who was one of the most 
clear'headed men of his time, and who still did not 
comprehend the long-sighted views of Hassan, l)egan 
to fancy that disappointment had deranged the intel- 
lect of hia friend, and, believing that reasoning would 
in such a case be useless, commenced giving him at 
his meals aromatic drinks and dishes prepared with 
safton, in order to relieve his brain. Hassan per- 
ceived what his kind host was about, and resolved to 
leave him, Aboo-'l-Fazl in vain employed all his 
eloquence to induce him to probng his visit ; Hassan 
departed, and shortly afterwards set out for Bgypt. 

Twenty years afterwards, when Hassan had ac- 
complished all he had projected, when the sultan and 
the vizir were both dead, and the society of the Assaa- 
sins was tujly oi^anieed, the reis Aboo-'l-Fazl, who 
was one of his most zealous partisans, visited him at 
his hill-fort of Alamoot. "Well, leis," said Hasaan, 

■ Reii, from th« Arabic Rib (Ike heaif), ansvers in aoma 
respects to captain, a word of similw origin. Thus the inaatet 
-ly _ _!_■_ :_ ^igj ^j Reis. Sir John Malcolm " ' "' *" 



auivaleiit to eiouire, as it was otiginally uudtrsti 
«s iu Persia the possession of landed estatci and 
gisleri«l power. The reis ia in gen«riJ the hereditary head 
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" which of US was the madman? did you or I stand 
most in need of the aromatic drinks and the dishes 
prepared with safiron which you used to have served 
up at Isfahan? You see that I kept my word as 
soon as I had found two trusty friends." 

When Hassan left Isfahw, in the y«ar 1078, the 
khalif Mostanser, a man of some energy, occupied the 
throne of Egypt, and considerable exertions were made 
bythemissionariesof the society at Cairo to p;ain pro- 
selytes throug'hout Asia. Among these proselytes was 
Hassan Sabah, and the follnwing account of iiis con- 
version, which has fortunately been preserved in his 
own words, is interesting, as affording a proof that, 
like Cromwell, and, as we have supposed, Mohajn- 
med, and M who have attained toteulporal power by 
means of reli|;ion, he commenced in sincerity, and 
was deceived himself before he deceived others. 

" From my childhood," says he, " even from the age 
of seven years, my sole endeavour was to acquire 
knowledge and caftacity. I had been leared up, like 
my fathers, in the doctrine of the twelve imams, and 
I made acquaintance with an Ismailite companion 
(JKf/eei), named Emir Dhareb, with whom I knit 
fast the bonds of friendEhi|). My opinion was that 
the tenets of the IsmaTlites resembled those of the 
Philosophers, and that the ruler of Egypt was. a man 
who was inilJaled in them. As often, therefore, as 
Emir said anything in favour of these doctrines I 
fell into strife with him, and many controversies on 
points of faith ensued between him am] me. I 
gave not in to anything that Emir said in disparage- 
ment of our sect, though it \eh a strong impression 
on my mind. Meanwhile Emir parted from me, 
and I fell into a severe tit of sickness, during which 
I reproached myself, saying, that the doctrine of the 
Ismai'lites was assuredly tjie true one, and that yet 
out of obstinacy I had not gooe over to it, and that 
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should death (which God avert!) overtake me, I 
should die without having attained to the truth. At 
length I recovered of that sickness, and I now met 
with another Isma'ilite, named Aboo Nejni'Zaraj, of 
whom I inquired touching the truth of his doctrine. 
Aboo Nejm explained it to me in the fullest manner, 
GO that I saw quite through the depths of it Finally 
1 met a dai, named Moomin, to whom the sheikh 
Abd-al-Mdik (Serconi oftheKiTig.i.e.ofGod) Ben 
Attash, the director of the missions of Irak, had given 
permission to'esercise this office. I besought that ho 
would acce{ri my homage (in the name of the Fati- 
mite khalif), but this he at the first relused to do, 
because I had been in higher dignities than he ; but 
when I pressed him thereto beyond all measure, he 
yielded his consent. When now the sheikh Abd- 
al-Melikcame toRei, and through intercourse learned 
to know me, my behaviour was pleasing unto him, 
and he bestowed on me the office of a dai. He said 
unto me, ' Tliou must go unt6 Egypt, to be a sharer 
in the felicity of servingthe imam Mostander.' When 
the sheikh Abd-al-Melik went from Rei to Isfahan 
I set forth for Egypt"." 

There is something highly interesting in this ac- 
count of his thoughts and feelings given by Hassan 
Sabah, particularly when we recnllect that this was 
the man who afterwards organized the society of the 
Assassins, so long the scoui^e of the East. We here 
find him, according to liis own statement, dreading 
the idea of dying without having openly made pro- 
fession of the iruth, yet aHerwards, if we are to credit 
the Oriental historians, he inculcated the doctrine of 
the indifference of all human uetiiins. Unfortunately 
this declension from virtue to vice has been too often 
exhibited to allow of our doubting that it may have 
happened in the case of Hassan Sabah. A further re- 
■ Miikhoad. 
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fiection whicti presents itself is this : Can anything; be 
more absurd than those points which have split the 
Moslems into sects ? and yet how deeply has con- 
science been enga|red in them, and with what Bin- 
cerity have they not been embraced and maintained ! 
Will not this apply in some measure to the dissensions 
among Cimstians, who divide into parties, not for 
the essential doctrines of their religion, but for some 
merely accessory parts? 

Hassan, on his arrival in Egypt, whither his fame 
had preceded him, was received with every demon- 
stration of respect. His known talents, and the 
knowledge of the high fevourand consideration which 
he had enjoyed at the court of Maiek Shah, made 
the khalit' esteem him a most important acquisition 
to the cause of the Ismatlites, and no means were 
omitted to soothe and flatter him. He was met on 
the frontiers by the Dai-al-Doat, the sherif Taher 
Casvini, and several other persons of high con»dera- 
tion ; the ^reat officers of state and court waited on 
him as soon as he bad entered Cairo, where the 
khalif assigned him a suitable abode, and loaded 
him with honours and tokens of favour. Bnt such 
was the state of seclusion which the Fatimite khalifs 
had adopted, that during the eighteen months which 
Hassan is said to have passed at Cairo he never once 
beheld the face of Mustunser, though that monarch 
always evinced the utmost solicitude about him, and 
never spoke of him but in terms of the highest praise. 

While Hassan abode in Egypt the question of the 
succession to the throne (always a matter of dispute 
in Oriental monarchies) became a subject of dissen- 
sion and angry debate at court. The khalif had 
declared liis eldest son, Nesar, to be his legitimate 
successor; but Bedr-al-Jemali, the Emir-al-Juyoosh, 
or conimnnder-in-cbief of the army, who enjoyed 
almost unlimited power under the Fatimites, asserted 
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the superior rif^t of Musteili, the khalifa second 
SOD, which right hia power afterwards made good. 
Hasaan Sabah, not very wisely, as it would seem, took 
the side of Prince Nesar, and thereby drew on himself 
the hostility of Bedr-al- Jemali, who resolved on his 
destruction. In vain the reluctant khalif struggled 
against the might of the powerful Emir-al-Juyoosh j 
he was obliged to surrender Hassan to his vengeance, 
and lo issue an order for committing him to close. 
custody in the castle of Damietta. 

While Hassan lay in confinement at Damietta one 
of the lowers of that city fell down without any ap- 
parent cause. This being looked upon in the light 
of a miracle by the partisans of Hassan and the 
khalif, his enemies, to prevent his deriving any ad- 
vantage from it, hurried him on board of a ship 
which was on the pointof sailing for Africa. Scarcely 
had the vessel put to sea when a. violent tempestcame 
on. The sea rolled mountains high, the thunder 
roared, and the lightning flamed. Terror laid hold 
on all who were aboard, save Hassan Sabah, who 
looked calm and undisturbed on the commotion of 
the elements, while others gazed widi agony on the 
prospect of instant death. On being asked the cause 
of his tranquillity he made answer, in imitation pro- 
bablyjpf SL Paul, " Our Lord {Seydna) has promised 
me tliat no evil shall befall me." Shortly allerwards 
Ihe storm fell and the sea grew calm. The crew and 
passengers now resided him as a man under the 
especial favour of Heaven, and when a strong west 
wind sprung up, and drove ihem to the coast of 
Syria, Uiey offered no opposition to his leaving the 
vessel and going on shore. 

Hassan proceeded to Aleppo, where he stmd 
some time, and thence directed his course to Bagdad. 
Leaving that city he entered Persia, traversed the 
province of Khuziatan, and, visiting the cities of 
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I^tthan nnd Yezd, went on to the eastern provincia 
of Kerman, everywhere making proselytea to his 
opitiioas. He thea returned to Isfahan, where he 
mode a stay of four months. He next spent three 
months in Khuzistan. Having fixed his view on 
Damaghan and the surrounding country in Irak as 
a district well calculated to be the' seat of the power 
wliich he meditated establishing, be devoted three 
entire years to the task of gaining disciples among 
its inhabitants, For this purpose be employed tiw 
most eloquent dais he could iind, and directed them 
to win over by all means the inhabitants of the 
numerous hill-forts which were in that region. While 
his dais were thus engaged he himself traversed the 
more northerly districts of Jorjan and Dilem, and 
when be deemed the time fit returned to the province 
of Irak, where Hussein Kaini, one of the most 
zealous of his missionaries, had been long since en- 
gaged in persuading the people of the strong hill- 
fort of Alamoot to swear obedience to the khalif 
Mostuiser. The arguments of the dai had proved 
convincing to the great majority of the inhabitants, 
but the governor, Ali Mehdi, an upright and worthy 
man, whose ancestors had built the fort, remained, 
with a few others, faithful to bis duty, and would 
acknowledge no spiritual head but the Abbasside 
khalif of Bagdad ; no temporal chief but the Sel- 
jookian Malek Shah. Mehdi, when he first per- 
ceived the progress of Ismailism among his people, 
expelled those who had embraced it, but afterwards 
permitted them to return. Sure of the aid of a strong 
party within the fort, Hassan is said to have em- 
ployed against the governor the same artifice by which 
Dido is related to have deceived the Lyluan^. He 

" Sir J. Malcolm sajs that the person with whom he read 
thispartian ofhiirtaryiiiPeTslaoliserved to him th&i the English 
were well acquainted with this atratBgem, as it was by diobihi 
uf it that they got Calcutta from the poor Kmperorul' Delhi. 

^•""Sl' 
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offered him 3,000 ducats for as much ground as he 
could compass with an ox-hide. The s^leless Mehdi 
consented, and Hassan instantly cuttinsf the hide into 
lhon<;s surrounded with it the fortress ofAlamoot. 
Mehdi, seeing himself thus tricked, refused to stand 
to the agreement, Hassan appealed to justice, and 
to the arms of his partisans within the fortress, and 
by their aid compelled the governor to depart from 
Alamoot. As Mehdi was settiniroutfor Damaghan, 
whither he proposed to retire, Hassan placed in his 
hand an order on the reis Mozaffer, the governor of 
the castle of Kirdkoo, couched in these terms : " Liet 
the reis Mozafier pay to Mehdi, the descendant of 
All, 3,000 ducats, as the price of the fortress of 
Alamoot. Peace be upon the Prophet and his 
family '. God, the best of directors, sufficeth us." 
Mebdi could hardly believe that a man of the conse- 
quence of the reis Mozaffer, who held an important 
government under the Seljookian sultans, would pay 
the slightest attention to the order of a mere adven- 
turer like Hassan Sabah ; he, however, resolved, out 
of curiosity, or rather, as we are told, pressed by his 
want of the money, to try how he would act. He 
accordingly presented the order, and, to his infinite 
surprise, was forthwith paid the 3,000 ducats. The 
reis had in fact been long in secret one of the most 
zealous disciples uf Hassan Sabah. 

' Historians are careful to inform us that it was on 
the night of Wednesday, the sixth of the month 
Rejeb, in the 483d year of the Hejra, that Hassan 
Sabah made himself master of Alamoot, which was 
to become the chit-f seat ol' the poweriJf the sect of 
the Ismulites. This year answers to the year 1090 
of the Christian era, and thus the dominion of the 
Assassins was founded only nine years before the 
Christians of the west established their empire in the 

Holy Land. 
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Chapter IV. 



DsKriptioa oF AlaioDol — Fruitless Atlem)>t8 to rerofet it — 
Exteasion of the lamitliU Puw«t — The lamaVlitei in Sjnia 
— Attempt on Ibe life of Abon- Hard Iwa— Treaty made 
with Sultan BaDJar— Death of Hastan— Hii Charaoter. 

Alamoot, a name so famous in the history of the 
East, signifies the Vulture's Nest, an appellation de- 
rived from its loHy site. It vas built in the year 
860, on the summit of a hill, which bears a fancied 
resemblince to a lion couching with his nose to the 
ground, situated, according to Hammer, in ^0^° E. 
long. and36°N. lat. It was regarded as the strongest 
of 50 fortresses of the same kind, which were scat- 
tered over the diatrict of Roodbar (River'land), the 
mountainous region which forma the border between 
Persian Irak and the more northerly provinces of 
Dilem and Taberistan, and ia watered by the stream 
called the King's River {Skahrood). As soon as 
Hassan saw himself master of this important place 
he directed his thoughts to the means of increasing 
its strength. He repaired the original walls, and 
added new ones ; he sunk wells, and dug a canal, 
which conveyed water from a considerable distance 
to the foot uf the fortress. As the possession of 
Alamoot made hitn master of the surrounding coun- 
try, he learned to regard the inhabitants as his sub- 
jects, and he stimulated them to agriculture, and 
made large plantations of fiuit-trees around the 
eminence on which the fortress stood. 

Butberore Hassan had time to commence, much 
less complete these plans of improvement, he saw 
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himself in danger of losing all (he fruit* of his toil. 
It was not to be expected that the emir, on whom 
the sultan baA bestowed the province of Roodbar, 
would calmly view its strongest fort in the possession 
of the foe of the house of Seljook. Hassan, there- 
fore, had not had time to collect stores and provisions 
when be found all access to the place cut off by the 
troops of the emir. The inhabitants were about to 
quit Alamoot, but Hassan exerted the usual influence 
of a commanding spirit over their minds, and confi- 
dently assured them thai that was tbe place in which 
fortune would favour them. They yielded faith to 
his words and staid ; and at leng'th' their persever- 
ance wore out the patience of the emir, and Alamoot 
thence obtained the title of the Abode of Fortune. 
The sultan, who had at first viewed the progress of 
his ex-minister wiih contempt, began soon to grow 
apprehensive of his ultimate designs, and in 1092 he 
issued orders to the emir Arslantash {Lioti-ttone) 
to destroy Hassan and his adherents. Arslanlash 
advanced against Alamoot. Hassan, though he had 
but 70 men with him, and was scantily supplied with 
provisions, defended himself courageously till Aboo 
Ali, ibe gm-enior of Casveen, who was in secret one 
of his dais, sent 300 men to his aid. These fell 
suddenly, during the nigbl, on the troops of the 
emir; Ine little garrison made at the same time a 
sortie; the sultan's troops took (o flight, and Ala- 
moot remained in the possession of the Ismailites. 
Much about the same time Malek Shah sent troops 
against Hussein Kaini, who was actively engaged in 
tbe caube of Hassan Sabah in Kuhistan. Hussein 
threw himself into Moominabad, a fortress nearly as 
strong as that of Alamoot, and the troops of the 
sultan assailed him in vain. It was now that 
Hassan began lo display the systeoi which we shall 
presently unveil. The aged vizir, tbe great and 
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good Nizam-Etl-Moolk, perished by the daggers of his 
emissarjes, and the sultan himself speedily followed 
his ininisler to the tomb, not without suspicion of 
poison. 

Circumstances were now particularly favourable to 
the plans of Hassan Sabah. On the death of sultan 
Malek Shah a civil war broke out amon^ his sons 
for the succession. All the military chieis aod per- 
sons of eminence were engaged on one side or the 
other, and none had leisure or inclination to attend 
to the progress of the Ismaiiites. These, therefore, 
went on gradually extending their power, and fortress" 
after fortress fell into their hands. In the course of 
ten years Ihey saw themselves masters of the princi- 
pal hill-forts of Persian Imk; they held that of 
Shahdorr* {Kitig'i pearl), and two other fortresses 
close to Isfahan ; that of Kbalankhan, on the borders 
of Fare and Kuhistan; Damaghan, Kirdkoo, and 
Firoozkoo, in the district of Komis ; and Lamseer 
and several others in Kuhistan. It was in vain 
that the most distinguished imams and doctors of 
the law issued their fetuat against the sect of the 
Ismaiiites, and condemned them to future perdition ; 
in vain they called on the orthodox to employ the 

• This cutU was buitt b; sultan Mukk Shah. The Tol- 
lowuig was it» origin: — An Malek Shah, who was a grrat 
lover of the chme, was out one Any a hunfinn, one of Iha 
hounili went netcay on the nearly inaccEssilile rock un which 
the caitle was afterwarda erected. Thu ambassador of the 
Byiauliae emperor, who was of the Jjarty, ol>ijerved tu the 

situation Boulrl not be iell unoccupied, but would lung siaca 
have t>een crowned with a castle. The Hultan followed the 
ambiBsadar^ advice, and erected the castle of the King's 
Pearl oq this lofty rock. When the castle fell into the handa 
of Ihe Ismaiiites, pious Moslems remarked that it cutild not 
have better luck, since its site had been paiiitid out by a dog 
(an unclean beast in their eyes), and its ereciiua advised by 
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sword of justice in freeing the eartli from tiiis i^odtMs 
and abominable race. The sect, strong in its secret 
bond of nnity and determination of purpose, went 
on and prospered; the dagger avenged the fate of 
those who perished by the sword, and, as the Oriental' 
ized European historian of the society expresses it*, 
"heads fell like an abundant harvest beneath the 
twofold sickle of the sword of Justice and the dagger 
of murder." 

The appearance of the Ismulites, under their new 
ffirm of oi^nization, in Syria, happened at the same 
time with that of the crusaders in the Holy Land. 
The Siljookian Turks had made the conquest of that 
country, and the different chiefe who ruled Damascus, 
Aleppo, and the other towns and their districts, some 
of whom were of Turkish, others of Syrian extraction, 
were in a constant state of enmity with each other. 
Such powerful auxiliaries as the followers of Hassan 
Sahah were not to be neglected ; Risvan, Prince of 
Aleppo, HO celebrated in the history of the crusades, 
was their declared favourer and protector, and an 
IsmaiUte agent always resided with him. The Rrst 
who occupied this post was an astrologer, and on his 
death the office fell to a Persian goldsmith, named 
Aboo Taher Essaigh. The enemies of Bisvan felt 
the e^cts of bis alliance with the Ismallites. The 
Prince of Emessa, for example, fell by their daggers, 
as he was about to relieve the castle of the Koords, to 
which Raymond, Count of Toulouse, had laid siege. 

liisvan put the strong castle of Sarmin, wfuch lay 
about a day's journey south of Aleppo, into the tiands 
of Aboo-'l-Fettah, the nephew of Hassan Sabah, and 
his Dai-el-Kebir {Great Miatiomtry) for the province 
of Syria. The governor of this fortress was Aboo 
Taher Essaigh. A few years aflerwards(1107) the 
people of Apamea invoked the M of Aboo Taher 
* Hanunet, 97. 
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against Khalof, their Egyptian governor. Aboo 
Taher took posseseioD of the town in the name of 
Rbvan, but Tancred, who was at war with that 
prince, having come and attacked it, it was forced to 
surrender. Aboo Taher stipulated for free egress 
for himself; but Tancred, in violation of the treaty, 
brought him to Antioch, where he remained till hia 
ransom was paid. Aboo-'l-Fettah and the other 
Ismailites were given up to the vengeance of the sons 
of Kbalaf. Tancred took from them at the same 
time another strong fortress, named Kefrlana. This 
is to be noted as the first collision between the 
CruEaders and the Assassins, as we shall now begin 
to call them. The origin of this name shall presently 
be explained. 

On the return of Aboo Taher to Aleppo a very 
remarkable attempt at assassination took place. 
There was a wealthy merchant, named Aboo-Hard 
Issa**, a sworn foe to the Ismailites, and who 
had spent large sums of money in his eSbrts 
to* injure them. He was now arrived from ihe 
borders of Toorkistan with a richly laden caravan 
of 500 camels. An Ismail ite, named Ahmed, 
a native of Rei, had eecrelly accompanied him 
from the time he left Kborasan, with the design of 
avenging the death of his father, who had fallen 
nnder the blows of Aboo-Hard's people. The Is- 
mai'lite, on arriving at Aleppo, immediately commu- 
nicated with Aboo Taher and Risvan. Revenge, 
and Ihe hope of graining the wealth of the hostile 
merchant, made them yield assent at once to the 
project of assassination. Aboo Tohef gave Ahmed 

* That is, Jesui. It msj ke hete observed tliat tlie proper 
names otthe Old Testament are still usvd in the East. Ibra- 
him, Ismael, Yahya, Jooaauf, Moossa, Daood, Suleiman, Issa, 
are Abraham, Ishmael, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, 
and Joghtia, oi Jesus. . 
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a sufficient number of assistants; Risvan promised 
the aid of his guards; and one day, as the merchant 
was in the midst of his slaves, countings liis camels, 
the murderers fell on him. But the faithful slaves 
valiantly defended their master, and the IsmaTlites 
expiated their guilt with their lives. The princes of 
Syria heaped reproaches on Risvan for this scandal- 
ous violation of the rights of hospitality, and he 
vainly endeavoured to justiiy himself by pretending 
ignorance of the fact. Aboo Taher, at the in- 
creasing hatred of the people of Aleppo to the sect 
made that town an unsafe abode, returned to Persia, 
his native country, leaving his son, Aboo-'l-Fettah, 
to manage the afl^irs of the society in his stead. 

The acquisition of castles and other places nf 
strength was now the open and avowed object of the 
society, whose aim was evidently at the empire of 
Asia, and no mean was left unemployed for the 
effecting of this design. In 'the year 1108 they 
made a bold attempt at making themselves masters 
of the strong castle of Khizar, also in Syria, which 
belonged to the family of Monkad. The festival cf 
Easter being come, when the Mussulman garrison 
was in the habit of going down into the town to 
partake in the festivities of the Christians, during 
their absence the Ismailites entered the castle, anil 
barred the gates. When the garrison returned 
towards night, they found themselves excluded ; but 
the IsmaTlites, in their reliance on the strength of 
the place, being negligent, the women drew up their 
husbands by cords at the windows, and the intruders 
were speedily expelled. 

In the year 1113, as Mevdood, Prince of Mosul, 
was walking up and down, on a festival day, in the 
mosk of Damascus, with the celebrated Togteghiii, 
he was fallen on and slain by an Ismtuilite. The 
murderer was cut to pieces on the spot. 
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This year was, however, near proving fatal to the 
society in Syria. Risvan, their great protector, died ; 
and the eunudi Looloo, the guardian of his young 
son, was their sworn enemy. An order for their 
indiscriminate destruction was forthwith issued, and, 
in consequence, more than 800 men, women, and 
children were massacred, white 200 more were 
thrown into prison. Aboo-'l-Fettah was put to 
death with torture; his body was cut to pieces and 
burnt ftt the gale looking' towards Irak, and his 
head sent through all Syria. They did not, how- 
ever, fell totally unavenged; the daggers of the 
society were directed against the governors and men 
in power, many of whom became iheir victims. 
Thus, in the year 1115. as the Altaheg Togteghin 
was receiving an audience at the court of the khahf 
of Bagdad, the governor of Khorasan was fallen 
upon by three Ismailites, who probably mistook him 
for the Attabeg, and he and they perished. In 1 U9 
as Bedii:, the governor of Aleppo, was journeying 
with his sons to the court of the emir Il-Gliazi, 
they were fallen upon by two a.'tsassina; Bedii and one 
of his sons fell by their blows; his other sons cut the 
murderers down ; but a third then sprang forth, and 
gave the finbbing stroke to one of the young men, 
who was already wounded. The murderer was taken, 
and l»tiught before Togteghin and ll-Ghazi, who 
only ordered him tu be put in prison; but he 
drowned himself to escape their vengeance, from 
which he had, perhaps, nothing to apprehend. 

In fact at this time the dread of the followers of 
Hassan Sabah had sunk deep into the hearts of all 
the princes of the East, for there was no security 
against their daggers. Accordingly, when the next 
year (1130) Aboo Mohammed, the head of them at 
Aleppo, where they had re-established themselves, 
sent to the powerful ll-Ghazi to demand of him pos- 
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session of the castle of Sherif, near that town, he 
feared to retuse; but the people of Aleppo, at the 
persuasion of one of their fellow-citizens (who speeflily 
paid for his advice with his blood), rose en mame, 
levelled the walls, filled up the ditches, and united 
the castle to the town. Even tbe great Noor-ed-deen 
(Lamp of Religion) was some years afterwards 
oblig-ed (o have recourse to the same artifice to save 
the castle of Beitlaha from becoming one of their 
strong-holds. 

The same system was pursued in Persia, where 
suitan Sanjar, the son of Malek Shah, had united 
under his sceptre the greater part of the dominions 
of his father and Fakhr-al-Mooik (Fame of the 
RealTii). The son and successor of Nizam -ai-Moolk 
and Chakar Beg, the great uncle of the sultan, pe- 
rished by the daggers of the emissaries of Hassan 
Sabah. Sulttn Sanjar was himself on his march, 
intending lo lay siege to Alamoot, and the other 
strong-holds of the IsmaYlites, when one morning, on 
awaking, he found a dagger struck in the ground 
close to his pillow. The sultan was dismayed, but 
he concealed his terror, and a few days afterwards 
tliere came a brief note from Alamoot, containing 
these words : " Were we not well affected towards the 
sulian, the dagger had been struck in his bosom, 
not in the ground." Sanjar recollected that his bro- 
ther Mohammed, who had laid siege to the castles of 
Lamseer and Alamoot, had died suddenly just as 
they were on the point of surrendering — an event so 
opportune for the society, that it was but natural to 
ascribe itto thdr agency — and be deemed it the safest 
course to proceed gently with such dangerous oppo- 
nents. He accordingly hearkened to proposals of 
peace, which Was concluded on the following ctHidi- 
tions: 1. That the IsmaTliles should add no new 
works lo their coatles ; 2. That they should purcbasf 
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no arms or military machines; 3. That they ehould 
make no more proselytes. The sultan, on his part, 
released the Ismtulit^ from all tolls and taxes. in Uie 
district of Kirdkoh, and assi^ed Uiem a part of the 
revenue of the territory of Komis by nay of annual 
pension. To apprehend clearly wlwt the power trf 
the society was, we must recollect that sultan Saiijar . 
was the most powerful monarch of the East, that his 
mandate was obeyed from Cashgar to Antioch, from 
the Caspian to the Straits of Bab-el- Mandeb. 

Thirty-four years had now elapsed since the acqui- 
sition of Alamoot, and the first establishment of the 
power of Hassan Sabah. In all that time he had 
never been seen out of the castle of Alamoot, and had 
be«i even known but twice to leave his chamber, 
and to make his appearance on the terrace. In 
silence and in solitude he pondered the means of 
extending the power of the society of which he was 
the head, and he drew up, with his own hand, the 
rules and precepts which were to govern il. He 
hod outlived most of his old companions and early 
disciples, and he was now childless, for he had put 
to death his two only sons, the elder for having- 
been concerned in the murder of his faithful ad- 
herent Hussein Kaini; the yoimger for having vio- 
lated the precept of the Koran against drinking 
wine. Feeling the approaches of death, he sum- 
moned to Alamoot K^h Buzoorg Oomeid {KeUh 
of Good Hope), who was residing ut Lamseer, which 
he had conquered twenty years before, and Aboo Ali, 
of Casveen, and committed the direction of the so- 
ciety to them, appointing the former to be its proper 
spiritual head and director, and placing in the hands 
of the latter the administration of the civil and ex- 
ternal affairs. He then calmly expired, apparently 
unconscious of or indifferent to the fact of having, by 
the organization of his pernicious society, rendered 
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his name an object of execration, a by-word and a 
proverb among the nations. 

Dimly as we may discn-n the character of Hassan 
Sabah through the medium of prejudice and hatred 
through which the Hcanty notices of it have reached 
us, we cannot refuse him a place among the higher 
.order of minds. The founder of an empire or of a 
powerful society is almost always a great man ; but 
Hassan seems to have had this . advantage over 
Loyola and other founders of societies, that he saw 
clearly from the commencement what might be 
done, and formed all his plans with a view to one 
ultimate object. He surely had no ordinary mind 
who could ask but (wo devoted adherents to shake 
the throne of the house of Seljook, then at the acmtj 
of its power. 
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Chapter V. 



Organization of the Society — Names ^ven bi ibe Ismailites 
— Origin of the name Aasasaio — Marco Polo's description of 
tbe Paiadise of the Old Man of the Mountain— Description 
of it given by Arabian writers — Instances of the obedience 
oftheFedavee, 

Having traced thus far the historj'of this celebrated 
society, haviaa: shown its origin, and how it grew 
out of the claims of the descendants of Ali to the 
khalifat, mixed with the myslie tenets which seem 
to have been ultimately derived from India, we pro- 
ceed to describe its orgunization, and its secret doc- 
trines, as they are related by oriental historians. 

Hassan Sabah clearly perceived that the plan of 
the society at Cairo was defective as a mean of ac- 
quiring temporal power. The Dais might exert 
themselves, and proselytes might be gained ; but till 
possession was obtained of some strongholds, and a 
mode of striking terror into princes devised, nothing 
effectual could be achieved. He first, therefore, as 
we have seen, made himself master of Alamoot and 
the other Btrong places, and then added to the Dais 
and the Refeek another class, named Fedavee {De- 
voted), whose task it was lo yield implicit obedience 
to the mandate ol' their chief, and, without inquiry or 
hesitation, plunge their dairgers inio the bosom of 
whatever victim was pointed out to them, even 
though their own lives should be the immediate 
sacrifice. The ordinary dress of the Fedavee was 
(like that of all the sects opposed to the house of 
Abbas) white ; their caps, girdles, or boots, were 
red. Hence they were named the White (JifwAei- 
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yaxah), aad the Red (Mu/tatniture") ; but they 
could with ease assume any guise, even that of the 
Christian monk, to accomplish their murderoua de- 

The gradations in the societywere these. Attbe head 
of it stood Hassan himself and his successors, with th« 
title of Seydna, or Sidnat (Our Lord),and Sheikti-al- 
Jebal (Mountain Chief), a n:une derived from that 
of the territory which was the chief seat of the power 
of the society. This last, owing to the ambiguity of 
the word sheikh (which, like »eigiteur and tignore, 
signifies either an elder or chief), has been ridi- 
culously translated by the early European historiana 
Old Man of the Mountain. Under him were the 
Dai-'I-Kebir (Great MissioTtaries), of which there 
were three,for the three provinces of Jebat, Kuhistan, 
and Syria^. Then came the Dais, next the Refeek, 
then .the Fedavee, and lastly the Lazik, or as- 
pirants. 

Hassan was perfectly aware that without the com- 
pressing power of positive religion no society can 
well be held together. Whatever, therefore, his pri- 
vate opinions may have been, he resolved to impose 
on the bulk of his followers the most rigid obedience 
to the positive precepts of Islam, and, as we have 
seen, actually put his own sun to death for a breach of 
one of them. 

Hassan is said to have rejected two. of the degrees 
of the IsmaHite society at Cairo, and to have reduced 
them to seven, the original number in the plan of 
AbdaHah Maimoon, the first projector of this secret 
society. _ Besides these seven degrees, through which 
the aspirants gradually rose to knowledge, Hassan, 

= Ahmar, fern. Hamra, ia i-eii in Acalric; hence the cele- 
Li^ted Moorish piibce at GiiLiiada was culled Alhsmbra (Ai- 
Hamva], i. e. th« Re.l. 

f Heace the Spanish Cid. ] Hammer, book ii- 
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in what Hammer terms the breviary of the order, 
drew up seven regulations or rules for the wnductof 
the teachers in his society. 1. The first of these, 
named AsIiinai'Risk {Knowledge of duty), incul- 
cated the requisite bnonled^ of human nature for 
selecting fit persons for admission. To thisbelon^d 
the proverWal expressions said to have been current 
among the Dais, similar to those used by the ancient 
Pythagoreans, such as Sow Tiot on barren ground 
(that is, Waste not yourlabour on incapable persons). 
Speak not in a house where there U a lamp, (that is. 
Be silent in the presence of a lawyer). 2. The second 
rule was called TeSnis {Gaining of confidence), and 
taught to win the candidates by flattering their pas- 
sions and inclinations. 3. The third, of which the 
name is not given, taught to involve them in doubts 
and difficulties by pointing out the absurdities of 
the Koran, and of positive religion. 4. When the 
aspirant had gone thus far, the solemn oath of silence 
and obedience, and of communicating his doubts to 
his teacher alone, was to be imposed on the disciple; 
and then (5.) he was to be informed that the doc- 
trines and opinions of the society were those of the 
greatest men in church and state. 6. The Tessees 
{Confirmatian) directed to put the pupil again through 
all he had learned, and to confirm him in it. And, (7,) 
finally, the TeSvil {Instruction in allegory) gave the 
allegorical mode of interpreting the Koran, and draw- 
ing whatever sense might suit their purposes from its 
pages. Any one who had gone through this course 
of instruction, and was thus become perfectly imbued 
with the spirit of the society, was regarded as an ac- 
complished Uai, and employed in the important office 
of making proselytes and extending its influence. 

We must again express our opinion that the minule 
accounts which are given to us by some writers, re- 
specting the rules and doctrines of secret associations. 
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should be received with a considerable degree of 
hesitatioD, owing to the cfaaracler and the means of 
information of those from nhom ne receive them. 
In the present case our authnrjt; is a very BuspiciouB 
(Hie. We are told that when Alamoot was taken bj 
Hoolekoo Khan, the Mongol prince, he gave hn 
vizir, the learned Ata-Helek {King* father) *JowBni, 
permission to examine the library, and to select Buch 
books as were worthy of being preserved. The vizir 
took out the Korans and some other books of value in 
his eyes ; the rest, amongwhich are aaid to have been 
the archives and the secret rules and doctrines of the 
society, he committed, after looking cursorily tbrou^ 
them, to the flames. In an historical work of his 
own he gave the. result of his dbcoveries in those 
books, and he is the authority from which Mirkhond 
and other writers have derived the accounts which 
they have transmitted to us. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that the vizir of Hoolakoo was at liberty to 
invent what atrocities lie pleased nT the sect which was 
destroyed by liis master, and that his testimony is con- 
sequently to be received with suspicion. On the other 
hand it receives some confirmation from its agree- 
ment with the account of the society at Cairo given 
by Maerisi, and is not repugnant to the spirit trf 
Soofeism. 

This last doctrine, wlach is a kind of mystic Pan- 
theism, viewing God in all and all in <jod, may pro- 
duce, like fatalism, piety or its opposite. In the eyes 
of one who thus views God, all the distinctions be- 
tween vice and virtue become fleeting and uncertain, 
and crime may gradually lose its atrocity, and be re- 
garded as only a mean for the production of a good 
end. That the Ismailile Fedavee murdered innocent 
persons wittiout compunction, when ordered so to do 
by his superiors, is an undoubted fact, and there is 
no absurdity in supixsing that he and they may have 
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thought that in so doing they were acting right, aud 
promoting the cause of truth. Such sanctifying of 
crime is not confined to the East; the maxim that 
the end sMictions the metuis is of too convenient a 
nature not to have prevailed in all parts of the world ; 
and the assassins of Henry HI. and Henry IV. of 
France displayed all the sincerity and constancy of 
the Ismailite Fedavees. Without, therefore, regard- 
ing the heads of the Ismailites. *ith Hammer, 
mere ruthless and impious murderers, who trampled 
under foot religion and morals with all their obliga- 
tions, we may assent to the opinion of tiieir leading 
doctrine being Soofe'ism carried to its worst conse- 
quences. 

The foiloweis of Hassan Sabah wer« called the 
Baslem Ismailites, to distinguish them from those of 
Africa. They were also named the- Batiniyeh (/«- 
temal or Secret), from the secret meaning which they 
drew from the text of the Koran, and Moolhad,or Moo- 
lahid (^Impious) on accountof the imputed impiety of 
their doctrines, — names common to them with most of 
the preceding sects. It is under this last appellalion 
that they were known to Marco Polo, the Venetian 
Iraveller. The name, however, by which they are 
best known in Europe, and which we shall henceforth 
chiefly employ, is that of Assassins. This name is 
very generally derived from that of the founder of 
their society; but M. De Sacy has made it probable 
that the oriental term Hashisheen, of which the 
Crusaders made Assassins, comes from Hashish, 
a species of hemp, from which intoxicating opiates 
were made, which the Fedavee were in the habit of 
taking previously to engaging in their daring enter- 
prises, or employed as a medium of procuring delicious 
visions of the paradbe promised to them by the 
Sheikh-al-Jebal. 

It is a curious question how Hassan Sabah con- 
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trived to iafiise into the Fedavee the recklessness of 
life, joined with the spirit of implicit obedience to the 
commands of their superiors, which they so invuriubly 
displayed. We are told* that the system adopted for 
this purpose was to obtain, by purchase or otherwise, 
from their parents, stout and healthy children. These 
were reared up in implicit obedience to the will of the 
Sheilih, and, to fit them for their fitture office, care- 
fully instructed in various lanp^ages. The most 
agreeable spots were selected for their abode, they 
were indulged in the gratification of their senses, 
and, in the midst of their enjoymenls, some personi 
were directed to inflame their imaginations by glow- 
ing' descriptions of the far superior delights laid up 
in the celestial paradise for those who should be ad- 
, milled to repose in its bowers } a happiness only t« 
be attained by a glorious death met in obedience tn 
the commands of the Sheikh. When such ideas had 
been impressed on their minds, the glorious visions 
ever floated before their eyes, the impression was kept 
up by the use of the opiate above-mentioned, and the 
young enthusiast panied for the hour when death, 
obtained in obeying the order of the Sheikh, should 
open to him the gates of paradise to admit him to 
the enjoyment of bliss never to end. 

The celebrated Venetian, Marco Polo, who traversed 
the most remote parlsof the East in the 13th century, 
gave on his return to Europe an account of the regions 
which he had visited, which filled the minds of men 
with wonder and amazement. As is usual in such 
cases this was followed or accompanied by unbelief, 
and it is only by the inquiries and discoveries of 
modem travellers that the veracity of Marco Polo, 
like that of Herodotus, has been established and 
placed beyond doubt. 

Among other wonderful narratives which we meet 
* WilkfiQ, OeEchichle der Kieuziiige, vol. ii. 
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in the bavek of Marco Polo is the account which he 
gives of the people whom he calls Mulehetites (that is, 
Moolahid), and their prince the Old Man of the 
Mountain. He describes correctly the nature of this so- 
ciety, and gives the following romantic narrative of the 
modeemployedby that prince to infuse the principle of 
implicit obedience into the minds of his followent*- 

"In abeauiiful valley," says he, "enclosed between 
two lofty mountains, he had formed a luxurious gar- 
den, stored with every deUcioua fruit and every fra- 
grant shrub that could be procured. Palaces of 
various sizes and forms were erected in different parts 
of the grounds, ornamented with works of gold, with 
puntings, and with I'urniture of rich silks. By means 
of small conduits contained in these buildings streams 
of wine, milk, honey, and some of pure water, were 
seen to flow in every direction. The inhabitants 
of these palaces were elegant and beautiful damsels, 
accomplished in the arts of singing, playing upon all 
sorts of musical instruments, dancing, and especially 
those of dalliance and amorous allurement. Clothed 
in rich dresses, they were seen continually sporting 
and amusing themselves in the garden and pavilions, 
their female guardians being confined within doora, 
and never sutiered to appear. The object which the 
chief had in view in forming a garden of this fasci- 
naiing kind was this : tliat Mahomet having promised 
to those who should obey his will the enjoyments of 
paradise, where every species of sensual gratification 
should be found in the society of beautiful nymph<v, 
be was desirous of its being unilerstood by his fo^ 
lowers that he also was a prophet, and a compeer of 
Mahomet, and had the power of admitting lo para- 
dise such as he should choose to favour. In order that 
none without his licence should fiudtheirway into this 
.lelicious valley, he caused a strong and inexpugnable 
'^ Maradea's TmtiBlalion. 
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castle to be erected at Ihe opening of it, through which 
the entry was by a secret passage. At his court, 
likewise, this chief entertained a number of youths, 
from the age of twelve to twenty years, selected 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding mountains, 
who showed a disposition for martial exercises, and 
appeared to possess the quality of daring coura^fe. To 
them he was in the daily practice of discoursing on 
the subject of the paradise announced by the Prophet 
and of his own, of granting admission, and at certain 
times he caused draughts of a soporilic nature to be 
administered to ten or a dozen of the youths, and 
when half dead with sleep he had them conveyed to 
the several apartments of the palaces in the garden. 
Upon awakening from this state of lethargy their 
senses were stniclc with all the delightful objects that 
have been described, and each perceived himself sur- 
rounded by bvely damsels, singing, playing, and at- 
tracting his regards by the most fascinating caresses, 
serving him also with delicious viands and exquisite 
wines, until, intoxicated with excess of enjoyment, 
amidst actual rivers of milk and wine, he beUeved 
himself assuredly in paradise, and felt an unwilling- 
ness to relinquish ite delights. When four or five 
days had thus been passed, they were thrown once 
more into a state of somnolency and carried out c^ 
the garden. Upon their being introduced to his pre- 
sence, and questioned by him as to where they had 
been, their answer was, ' In paradise, through the 
favour of your highness;' and then, before the whole 
court, who listened to them with eager curiosity and 
astonishment, they gave a, circumstantial account of 
the scenes to which they had been witnesses. The 
chief thereupon addressing them said, ' We have the 
assurance of our Prophet that he who defends fais 
lord shall inherit paradise, and if you show yourselves 
devoted to the obedience of my orders, that happy bt 
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awdls you.' Animated to enthusiasm by words of 
this nature all deemed themselves happy to receive 
the commauds of their master, and were forward to 

This romantic narrative, more suited to a place 
among the wonders of the " Thousand and One 
Nighls" th&n to admission into sober history, has 
been very generally rejected by judicious inquirers 
such aa De Sacy and Wilkin, the able historians 
of. tile Crusades ; but it has found credence with 
Hammer, to whose work we are indebted for the far 
greater part of the present details on the subject of 
the Assassins. This industrious scholar has, as he 
thinks, found a proof of its truth in the circumstance 
of similar narratives occurring in the works of some 
Arabian writers which treat of the settlements of the 
society in Syria, foi^tting that a fabulous legend is 
oflen more widely diffused than sober truth. All, 
therefore, that can be safely inferred from this collec- 
tion of authorities is that the same marvellous tale 
which the Venetian traveller heard in the north of 
Persia was also current in Syria and Egypt- Its truth 
must be established by a different species of prorf. 

In the Siret-al-Hakem (Memoirs of Hakeni), a 
species of Arabian historic romance the foUowing ac- 
count of the gardens at Massyat, the chief seat of 
the Assassins in Syria, was discovered by Ham- 

" Our narrative now returns to Ismail the chief of 
the IsmaTlltes. He took with him his people laden 
with gold, silver, pearls, and other effects, takeq away 
from the inhabitants of the coasts, and which he had 
received in the island of Cyprus, and on the part of 
the king of Egypt, Dhaher, the son of Hakem- 
bit;mr-]llab. Having bidden farewell to the sultan 
of Egypt at Tripolis, they proceeded to Massyat, when 
* Fuiid|;iub«D <le* Orients, vol. iii. 
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the inhabitants of the castles and fortresses assembled 
to enjoy themselves, along with the chief Ismail and 
his people. They put on the rich dreSses with which 
the sultan had supplied them, and adorned the castle 
of Massyat with everything that was good and fine. 
Ism^I made his entry into Massyat with the De- 
voted iFedavee), as no one has ever done at Massyat 
before him or after him. He stopped there some 
time to take into his service some more persons 
whom he might make Devoted both in heart and 
body. 

" With this view he had caused to be made a vast 
garden, into which he had water conducted. In the 
middle of this garden he built a kiosk raised to the 
height of four stories. On each of the four sides 
were richly-ornamented windows joined by four 
arches, in which were painted stars of gold and 
silver. He put into it roses, porcelain, glasses, and 
drinking- vessels of gold and silver. He had with 
him Mamlooks (t. e. slaves), ten males and ten fe- 
males, who were come with him from the region of 
the Nile, and who had scarcely attained the age of 
puberty. He clothed tliem in silks and in the finest 
stuffs, and he gave unto them bracelets of gold and 
of silver. The columns were overlaid with musk and 
with amber, and in the four arches of the windows 
he set four caskets, in which was the purest musk. 
The columns were polished, and this place was 
the retreat of the slaves. He divided the garden 
into four parts. In the first of these were pear-trees, 
apple-trees, vines, cherries, mulberries, phims, and 
other kinds of fruit-trees. In the second were 
oranges, lemons, olives, pomegranates, and other 
fruits. In the third were cucumbers, melons, legu- 
minous plants, &c. In the fourth were roses, Jessa- 
mine, tamarinds, narcissi, violets, lilies, anemonies, 
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" The garden was divided by canals of water, and 
ttie kiosk was surrounded with ponds end reservoirs. 
There were groves in vvhich were seen antelopes, 
ostriches, assea, and wild cows. Issuing from the 
ponds, one met ducks, geese, partridges, quails, hares, 
foxes, and other animals. Around the kiosk the 
chief Ismai! planted walks of tall trees, terminatinp; 
in the different parts of the garden. He built there 
a ^reat house, divided into two apartments, the upper 
and the lower. From the latter covered walks led 
out into the garden, which was all enclosed with 
walls, so that no one could see into it, for these walks 
and buildings were all void of inhabitants. He made 
a gallery of coolness, which ran from this apartment 
to the cellar, which was behind. This apartment 
served as a place of assembly for the men. Having 
placed himself on a sofa there opposite the door, the 
chief made his men sit down, and gave them to eat 
and to drink during the whole length of the day until 
evening. At nightf^l he looked around him, and, 
selecting those whose firmness pleased him, said to 
them, ' Ho ! such-a-one, come and seat thyself near 
me.' It is thus thai Ismail made those whom he 
had chosen sit near him on the sofa and drink. He 
then spoke to them of the great and excellent quali- 
ties of the imam Ali, of his bravery, his nobleness, 
and his generosity, until they fell asleep, overcome 
by the power of the henjeh* which he had given them, 
and which never failed to produce its effects in less 
than a quarter of an hour, so that they fell down as 
if they were inanimate. As soon as the man had 
fallen the chief Ismail arose, and, taking him up, 
brought him into a dormitory, and then, shutting the 

• The Arabic name of the hyoBcysTnus, or henbaoe. 

Hammer conjecture! that the wurd benge,.tii, with the 
Coptic article ia the plurnl, ni-beaje, is the same with ths 
Dupentlie of the aucienta. — FundgtubeD ilea Orienta, iii. 202. 
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door, cariied him on his shoulders into the gallery of 
cooUiess, which was in the garden, and thence into 
the Itiosk, where he committed him to the care of the 
male and female slaves, directing them to comply 
with all the desires of tjie candidate, on whom they 
flung vinegar till he awoke. When he was come to 
himself the youths and maidens said to him, ' We are 
only waiting for thy death, for this place is destined 
for thee. Thb is one of the pavilions of paradise, 
and we are the hoories and the children of paradise. 
If thou wert dead thou wouldest be for ever with us, 
but thou art only dreaming, and wilt soon awake.' 
Meanwhile the chief Ismail had returned to the com- 
pany as soon as he had witnessed the awakening of 
the candidate, who now perceived nothing but youths 
and maidens of the greatest beauty, and adorned 
in the most magnilicent manner. 

" He looked round the place, inhaled the fragrance 
of musk and frankincense, and drew near to the 
garden, where he saw the beasts and the birds, the 
running water, and the trees. He gazed on the 
beauty of the kiosk, and the vases of gold and silver, 
while the youths and maidens kept him in converse. 
In this way he remained confounded, not knowing 
whether he was awake or only dreaming. When 
two hours of the night had gone by, the chief Ismail re- 
turned to the dormitory, closed to the door, and thenoe 
proceeded to the garden, where his slaves came 
around him and rose before him. When the can<U- 
date jterceived him he said unto him, ' O chief Is- 
mail, do I dream, or am I awake ?' The chief ismaifl 
then made answer to him, ' O such-a-one, beware of 
relating this vision to any one who is a stranger to 
this place ! Know that~the Lord Ali has shown thee 
the place which is destined for thee in paradise. 
Know that at this moment the Lord Ali and I have 
- been sitting together in the regions of the empyrean. 
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So do not hesitate & moment in the service of the 
imam who hae pven thee to know his felicity.' Then 
the chief Ismail ordered supper to be served. It was 
brougfht in vessels of gold and of siher, and consisted 
of boiled meats and roast meats, \*ith other dishes. 
While the candidate ate he was sprinkled with rose- 
water; when he called for drink there were brought 
to him vessels of g(dd and silver filled with delicious 
liquors, in which also had been miugled some henjeh. 
When he had fellen asleep, Ismail carried him through 
the gallery back to the dormitory, and, leaving him 
there, returned to his company. After a little time 
he went back, threw vinegar on his face, and then, 
bringing him out. ordered one of the Mamlooks to 
shake him. On awaking, and finding himself in 
the same place amiHig the guests, he said, 'There is 
DO god but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God !' The chief Ismail then drew near and caressed 
him, and he remained, as it were, immersed in in- 
toxication, wholly devoted to the service of the chief, 
who then s^d unto him, 'O such a- one, know that 
what thou hast seen was not a dream, but one of the 
miracles of the imam Ali. Know that he has written 
thy niune among those of his triends. If thou keep 
the secret thou art certain of thy felicity, but if thou 
speak or it thou wilt incur the resentment of the 
imam. If thou die thou art a martyr ; but beware 
of relating this to any person whatever. Thou hast 
entered by one of the gates to the friendship of tlie 
imam, and art become one of his family ; but if thou 
betray the secret, thou vrilt become one of his ene- 
mies, and be driven from his house.' Thus this man 
became one of the servants of the chief Ismail, who 
in this manner surrounded himself with trusty men, 
until his reputatiun was established. This is what ia 
related of the chief Ism^I and bis Devoted." 
To these romantic tales of the paradise of the Old 
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Man of the Mountain ne must add a third of a atitt 
more juggUng character, famished by the learned 
and venerable Sheikh Abd-ur-R^man ^Servant of 
the Compaationate, i. e , of God) Ben Ebubekr Al- 
Jeriri of Damascus, in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
his work entitled " A Choice Book for discovering 
the Secrets of the Art of Imposture*." 

After giving some account of Sinan, the chief of 
the Syrian Assassins, whom we shall presently have 
occasion to mention, the sheikh pxKeeds to narrate 
the artifice which he employed to deceive hiB fol- 
lowers :— 

" There was near the sofa on which he sat a hole 
in the ground sufRcicntly deep for a man to sit down 
in it. This he covered with a thin piece of wood, 
leaving only so much of it open as would contain the 
neck of a man. He placed on this cover of wood a 
disk of bronze with a tiole in the middle of it, and 
put in it two dooiB. Then taking one of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he had given a considerable sum of 
money to obtain his consent, he placed the perforated 
disk round his neck, and kept it down by weights, so 
that nothing appeared but the neck of the man ; and 
he put warm blood upon it, so that it looked as if he 
had just cut off his bead. He then called in his 
companions, and showed them the plate, on which 
they beheld the head of their comrade. ' Tell thy 
comrades,' said the master to the head, 'what thou 
hast seen, and what has been said unto thee,' The 
man then answered as he had been previously in- 
structed. 'Which wouldest thou prefer,' said the 
master. ' to return to the world and thy friends, or 
to dwell in paradise?' ' What need have I,' replied 
the head, 'to return to the world after having seen 
my pavilion in paradise, and the hoories, and all 
that God has prepared for me? Comrades, salute 
• Fundgiuhen den Orients, vol. iv. 
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my family, and take care not to disobey this propheti 
who is the lord of the prophets in the state of titne, 
as God has said unto me. Farewell.' These words 
strengthened the faith of the others; hut when they 
were gone the master took the man up out of the 
hole, and cut off his head in right earnest. It was 
by such means as this that he made himself obeyed 
by his people." 

The preceding' accounts, whatever may be thought 
of their truth, serve to testify a general belief through- 
out the East of some extraordinary means being em- 
ployed by the mountain uhief to acquire the power 
which he was known to possess over the minds of his 
Fedavee. And, in fact, there is no great improba- 
Inhty in the supposition of some artifice of that nature 
having been occasionally employed by him ; for, 
when we recollect that an Asiatic imagination is 
coarse, especially among the lower orders, and that 
in the East men rarely see any females but those of 
their own family, the chief might find no great diffi- 
culty in persuading a youth, whom he had transported 
ina state of stupor into an apartment filled with yoimg 
girls, of his having been in the actual paradise pro- 
mised to the faithful. 

But, laying aside supposition, we may observe 
that the very power over tbe minds of their followers 
ascribed to Hassan Sabah and his successors has been 
actually exercised in our own days by the chief of the 
Wahabees. Sir John Malcolm* informs us, from a 
Persian manuscript, that a few years ago one of that 
sect, who had stabbed an Arab chief near Bussora, 
when taken, not only refused to do anything towards 
saving his life, but, on the contrary, seemed anxiously 
to court death. He was observed to grasp something 
firmly in his hand, which he appeared to prize beyond 
life itself. On its being taken from him and exa- 
* Hiatotjr of Perai*, vol. i. 
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mined, it proved to be an order from the Wahabee 
chief for an emerald palace and a number of beauti- 
ful iemale slaves in the blissful paradise of the Pro- 
phet. This story, however, it must be confessed, 
appears lo be lilile consistent with the principles of 
the sect of the Wahabees, and we may suspect that 
it has originated in some misapprehension. 

The following instance of the implicit obedience 
of the Fedavee to the orders of Hassan Sabah is 
given by a respectable oriental historian*. An am- 
bassador from the Sultan Malek Shah having come 
toAlamoot to demand the submission and obedience 
of the sheikh, Hassan received him in ahall in which 
he had assembled several of his followers. Making 
a sign to one youth, he said, "Kill thyself!" In- 
stantly the young man's dagger was plunged into his 
own bosom, and he lay a corpse upon the ground. 
To another he said, " Fling thyself down from the 
wall." In an instant his shattered limbs were lying 
in the castle dittb. Then tm'ning to the terrified 
envoy, " I have seventy thousand followers who obey 
me af\er this fashion. This be my answer to thy 
master," 

Very nearly the same tale is told of the Assassins 
of Syria by a western writert- As Henry Cmint of 
Champagne was journeying, in the year 1194, from 
Palestine to Armenia^, his road lay through the con- 
flnes of the territory of the Isma'ilit«s. The chief 
seut some persons to salute him, and to beg that, on 
bis return, lie would stop at, and partake of the hos- 
pitality of his castle. The count accepted the invi- 
tation. As he returned the Dai-al-Kehir advanced 
to meet him, showed him every mark of honour, and 
led him to view his castles and fortresses. Having 
* Einiacin, Historia Saracenica, 1. iii. n. 286, 
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pEisseii through several, they came at length to one 
the towers of which rose to an exceeding height. 
On each tower stood two sentinels clad in white. 
" These," said the chief, pointing to them, " obey me 
far better than the subjects of you Christians obey 
their lords;" and at a given signal two of them flung 
themselves down, and were dashed to pieces. " If 
you wish," said he to the astonished count, " all my 
white ones shall do the same." The benevolent 
count shrank from the proposal, and candidly avowed 
that no Christian prince could presume to look for 
such obedience from his subjects. When he was 
departing, with many valuable presents, the chief said 
to him significantly, " By means of these trusty ser- 
vants I get rid of the enemies of our society." 

In oriental, and also in occidental history, the 
same anecdote is otten told of different persons, a 
circumstance which might induce us to doubt of its 
truth altogether, or at least of its truth in any parti- 
cular case. The present anecdote, for instance, with 
a slight variation in the details, is told of Aboo Taher, 
a celebrated leader of the Carmathites. This chief, 
after his expedition to Mecca, in which he had slain 
30,000 of the inhabitants, filled the hallowed well 
Zemzem with the bodies of dead men, and carried 
off the sacred black stone in triumph, had the hardi- 
hood to approach Bagdad, the residence of the khalif, 
with only 500 horsemen. The pontiff of Islam, 
enraged at the insult, ordered his general Aboo Saj 
to take 80,000 men, and make him a prisoner. The 
lalt«r, having collected his forces, sent a man off to 
Aboo Taher to tell him on his part that out of 
regard for him, who had been his old friend, he ad- 
vised him. as be had so few troops with him, either 
to yield himself at once to the khalif or to see about 
making his escajie. Aboo Taher asked of the 
envoy how many men Aboo Saj had with him. The 
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envoy replied, "Thirty thouaanil." "He still wants 
three like mine," said Aboo Taher ; and calling to 
him three of his men, he ordered one irf them to stab 
hifnself, another to throw himself into the Tigris, a 
,_^rd to fling himself down from a precipice. His 
commands were at once obeyed. Then turning to 
the envoy, " He who has such troops fears not the 
numberof his enemies. I g^ve thyself quarter; but 
know tliat I shall soon let thee see thy general Aboo 
Saj chained among my di^." In fact, that very 
night he attacked and routed the troops of the khalitj 
and Aboo Saj, happening to fall into his hands, eo<Hi 
appeared citained among the mastifis of the Car- 
mathite chit^t*. 

The preceding det^ls on the paradise of the 
Sheikh-al-Jebal, and his power over the minds of his 
followers, will at least help to illustrate the manners 
and modes of thinking of the orientals. We now 
resume the thread of our narrative, and proceed to 
narrate the deeds of the Assassins, as we shall hence- 
lorth designate them. 

• D'Hctbelot, <i'Jre Cormttb. 
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Keiih BuEooig Oomeid— ASaira oF the Society in Penia — 
Tbey aci^uire tbe Caitle of BjtnioB, Ja Syria— Attempt to 
butray DamascuB to the Crisadeii — Mutdeta commilled 
during tbe reign of Keith Buzoorg. 

Keah Buzooro Oomeid trod faithfully in tbe foot- 
prints of his predecessor. He built tbe strong fortress 
of Maimoondees, and be made the enemies of tbe 
society feel that it was still animated by the spirit of 
Hassan Sabah. Sultan Sanjar, who, on axxount of 
the favourable terms on which he bad made peace 
with the Assas^ns, was regarded by the rigidly ortho- 
dox as a secret follower of their doctrine, declared 
himself once more their open enemy, and sent an 
army to ravage Kirdkoh. These troops were de> 
feated by those which Keah sent against them; but 
the following year Sanjar put to the sword a great 
number of the members of the sect. The dagger, as 
usual, retaliated. Mahmoott, the successor of Sanjar, 
having first tried in vain the effect of arms, sent his 
grand falconer Berenkesh to Alamoot, to desire that 
an envoy might be sent to him to treat of peace. The 
Hhojah (Master) Mohammed Nassihi accompanied 
Berenkesh back to court, and kissed the hand of the 
sultan, who spoke to him a lew words about the 
peace; but as theKhojahwasgoingoutof the palace, 
he and bis followers were fallen upon and massacred 
by the people. 

When the sultan sent an ambassador to Alamoot 
to exculpate himself from the guilt of participation in 
this violation of the laws of natioas, Keih made 
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answer, " Go back U> the sultan, and tell liim, in 
my name, Mohammed Nassihi trusted to your per- 
fidious assur»nces, and repaired to your court; JTyou 
speak truly, deliver upthe murderers to justice; if nol, 
expect my vengeance." On the refusal of the sultan 
to surrender the murderers, a corps of Assassins ap- 
peared at the gates of Casveen, slew 400 men, and led 
away 8,000 sheep, 200 horses, and 200 oxen. Next 
year the sullan took, and retained for a short time, the 
fortress of Alamoot; but a body of 2,000 men which he 
sent against Lamseer fled, without drawing a sword, 
when Siey heard that the Refeek {^Companion*) of the 
society were marching against them. Shortly after- 
wards the sullan died, and the Assassins made an- 
• other incursion into the district of Casveen, where 
they carried off booty and prisoners. 

llie mountaili chief would tolerate no rival near 
his throne. Hearing that one Aboo Hashem, a 
descendant of Ali, had arrogated to himself the dig- 
nity of imam in the province of Ghilan, which lies 
north of Kuhistan, and had issued letters calling on 
the people to acknowledge him, Keah wrote to him 
to desist from his pretensions. The self-appointed 
imam only replied by reviling, the odious tenets of 
the Ismailites. The sheikh forthwith sent a body of 
bis troops against him, took him prisoner, and, after 
trying him by a court-martial, committed him to the 
flames. 

Though, aa we have seen, the settlements of the 
Assassins were in the mountainous region of Irak, in 
the north-west of Persia, their power was of such a 
nature that no distance was a security against it. A 
Fedavee could speedily traverse the intervening regions 
to plant his dagger in the bosom of any prince or 
minister who had incurred the vengeance of the 
Sheikh-al-Jebal. Accordingly we find the shah 
iKing) of Khaurism, betvreen which and Irak lies 
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the extensive province of Khorasan, coming to 
Sultan HoBsood, the successor of Mahmood, to con- 
cert with him a plan for the destruction of thege for- 
midable foes to princes. The shah of Khaurism 
had been formerly rather disposed to favour the Is- 
mailites, but his eyes were now opened, and he was 
become their most inveterate enemy. Suttan MaS' 
sood, we know not for what reason, bestowed on him 
the lands which Berenkesh, the grand falconer, had 
held of the sultan. Berenkesh, mortally offended at 
tiaa unworthy treatment, retired, with his family, to 
the territory of the Ismaililes, and sought the pro- 
tection of Keah, whose open enemy he had hitherto 
been. Policy, or a regaM to good faith and huma- 
nity, made the Assassin prince grant the protection 
which was required ; and when the shah of Kbaurism 
wrote, reminding Keah of his own former friendship, 
and the bitter hostility of Berenkesh, and requesting 
him, on that plea, to give up the fiigitive, the sheikh 
replied, " The shah of Kliaurism speaks Irue, but we 
will never give up our suppliants." Long and bloody 
enmity between the sheikh and the. shah Was the 
consequence of this reflisal to violate the rights of 
hospitality. 

llie Syrian branch of the society begins at this 
time to attract rather more attention than that of 
Persia, chiefly on account of its connexion with the 
Crusaders, who had succeeded in establishing an 
emjwe extending from the frontieiE of Egypt to those 
of Armenia. A Persian Ismaiilite, named Behram 
of Astrabad, who is said to have commenced his 
career by the murder of his own father, gained the 
confidence of the vizir of the prince of Damascus, 
who gave him the castle of Banias, or Panias (the 
ancient Balanea), for the use of the society. This 
place, which became the nucleus of the power of 
the Assassins in Syria, lies in a fertile, welt-watered 
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plain, about 4,000 paces from the sea. TtiB valley 
whence the numerous streams which fructify it issue 
is called the Wadi-al- Jinn (Valley ■ of Bemmu), 
" a place," observes Hammer, whom no casual 
coincidence escapes, " from its very name worthy 
of becoming a settlement of the ABsassins." From 
Baoias they extended their power over the neigh- 
bouring castles and fortresses, ■ until, twelve years 
afterwards, the seat of dominion was transferred 
thence to Massyat. 

Bebram fell shortly afterwards in an enga^ment 
gainst the people of the valley of Ta'im, the brother 
of whose chief had perished by the daggers of the 
Assassins. His successor was Ismail, a Persian, who 
continued the bond of amity with the vixir of Da- 
mascus, whither he sent, by way of resident, a man 
named, rather inappropriately as it would appear, 
Aboo-1-Wefa {Father of Fidelity). This man so 
won the favour of the vizir and prince that he was 
a^ipointed to the ofRce of Hakem,or supreme judge; 
and having thus acquired power and influence, he 
imlnediately turned his thoughts to the best mode of 
employing them for the advantage of the society, an 
object always near the heart t£ a true Ismailite. A 
place of sdvngth on the sea-coast would, he con- 
ceived, be of the utmdst importance to them; so he 
fixed his eyes upon Tyre, and fell upon the following 
expedient to obtain possession of iL 

The Franks had been now upwards o£ thirty years 
established in the East. Their daring and enthu- 
siastic valour was at once the dread and the admira- 
tion of their Mussulman foes, and feats almost sur- 
passing the fables of the romances of chivalry had 
been performed by their gallant warriors. These 
were the auxiliaries to whom Aboo-'l-Wefa directed 
his attention ; for we are to observe that as yet the 
fanatic spirit bad not united all the Moslems in en- 
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mitj against the followers of the Cross, and the 
princes of Aleppo, Damascus, and the other districts 
of Syria, had been more than once in alliance with 
the Christian reahns of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Aboo-'l-Wefa sent therefore and concluded a secret 
treaty with Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, in 
which he engaged, if the Christian warriors would 
secretly march and appear before Damascus on a 
Friday, when the emir and his officers would be at 
the mosk, to give them possession of the ^tes of the 
town. The king was in return to put Tyre into ' 
the hands of the Ismai'liles. 

The Christian army was assembled; all the barons 
of the kingdom appeared in arms; the king in per- 
son led the host; the newly-formed military order of 
the Templars displayed for (he first time in the field 
their striped banner Beauseant, afterwards so well 
known in many a bloody fray. Prince Bernard of 
Antioch, Count Pontius of Tripolis, the brave Josce- 
lin of Edessa, led their knights and footmen to share 
in the capture of the wealthy city of Damascus. The 
mountains which environ Lake Tiberias were left 
behind, and the host joyfiilly emerged into the plain 
watered by the streams Abana and Pharpar. But 
here defeat awtuted them. Taj-al-Molook (Diadan 
of Kingit) Boozi, the emir of Damascus, had in time 
discovered the plot of his hakem. He had put him 
and the vizir to death, and hod ordered a general 
massacre of the Ism^lites in the city*. The Chris- 
tian army was now at a place named Marj Safar, and 
the footmen bad begun to plunder the villages for 
food, when a small £ody of gallant Damascene war- 
riors rushed from the town and fell upon them. 
The defenceless Christians sank beneath their blows, 
incapable of resistance. The rest of the army ad- 
vanced to aid or avenge their brethren, when sud- 
• The number ilain was G,000. 
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denly* the sly became overcast, thick darlmess en< 
veloped all objects, the thunder roared, the lightning 
flashed, the rain poured donn in torrents, and, by a 
rapid transitinn, peculiar to Eastern climates, the 
rain and waters turned into snow and ice, and aug- 
mented the horrors oi' the day. The superstitious and 
conscience- stricken Crusaders viewed in this awful 
phenomenon the immediate agency of heaven, and 
deemed it to be sent as a punishment for their sins ; 
and, recollecting that on that very spot but four years 
before King Baldwin had gained, with a handful of 
men, a victory over an army of the Damascenes, they 
were plunged into grief and humiliation. The only 
advantage which they derived from this expedition 
was the acquisition of the castle of Banias, which the 
Ismailite governor put into their hands, that under 
their protection he might escape the fate of his 
brethren. 

. Banias was given up to the Christians in the same 
year in which Alamoot was taken by the S«ljookian 
Bultan, and thus the power of the Assassins seemed to 
be almost gone. But it had in it a conservative prin- 
ciple, and, hydra-like, it grew by its wounds. Ala- 
moot was speedily recovered, and three years after- 
wards Banias was once niore tbe seat of a Dai-al- 
Kebir. At the same time the dagger raged with 
unwonted fury against all of whom the society stood 
in apprehension, and the annals of the reign of 
K^h Buzoorg Oomeid furnish a list of illustrious 
victims. 

The first of these was the celebrated Aksunkur, 
Prince of Mossul, a warrior equally dreaded by the 
Christians and by the Assassins. As this prince, on 
his return from Ma&rra Mesrin, where the Moslem 
and Christian hosts had parted without venturing to 
engage, entered the mosk at Mossul to perform his 
* It «■■ the flioDlb of Decetnbeci 
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derotioiu, lie \ms attacked at the moment when he 
was about to take his usual seat by eight assassins, 
disguised as dervishes. Ti)ree of them fell btneatb 
the blows of the valiant emir, but ere his people could 
come to his aid he had received his death-wound and 
expired. The remainder of the murderers became 
victims to the vengeance of the people ; one youth 
only escaped. The Arabian historian, Keraal-ed- 
Deen, relates on this occasion a curious trait of the 
lanaticism and Spartan spirit which animated the 
members of the sect of the Ismaililes. When the 
mother of the youth above-mentioned beard that the 
formidable Aksunkur had been slain, she painted her 
face and put on her gayest raiment and ornaments, 
rejoicing that her son had been found worthy to die 
the glorious deaMi of a martyr in the cause of the 
Imam. But when she saw him return alive and un* 
scathed, she cut off her hair and blackened her coun- 
tenance, and would not be comforted. 

In the following year (1127) fell Moin-ed-deea, 
the vizir of Sultan Sanjar. In this case the Assassio 
had engaged himself as a groom in the service of the 
vizir. As Moin-ed-deen went one day into the 
stable to look at his horses the Assassin appeared be* 
fore him, stripped, and holding one of the horses by 
the bridle. As the vizir, unsuspicious of danger, 
came near where he was, the false groom made the 
horse rear, and, under the pretence of soothing and 
pacifying the restive animal, he took out a small 
dagger which he had concealed in the horse's mane, 
and plunged it into the bosom of the vizir. 

The slaughter of the Ismallites by the Prince of 
Damascus was not forgotten, and two years after- 
wards he received two dagger wounds, one of which 

E roved mortal. Their vengeance was not appeased 
y his blood, and his son and successor, Shems-al- 
Molook (Sun of Ktnss), perished by a conspiracy 
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»ith the guilt of which the ABsaanos were charged. 
Ja the catalogue of the victims of this period appear 
also the oameB of the Judges of the East and of the 
West, of the Mufti of Caaveen, of the Keis of Isfsr 
han, and the Reis of Tebreez. 

The East has beea at all times prolilic of crinQej^ 
human life is not there held to be of the value at 
which it is estimated in Europe ; and the dagger and 
poison are freely employed to remove objects of ap- 
prehension, to put oDstacles out of the way of ambi- 
tion, or to sa^le the thirst of vengeance. We are 
not, therefore, Mghtly to give credit to every charge 
made against the Assassins, and to believe them 
guilty of murders from which they had no advantage 
to derive. Thus, when at this time the Fatimite Khalif 
Amir bi-ahltami-l!ah {Cojnmander of the observance 
of the law» of God) fell by the' hands of murderers, 
the prol>ahility is that he was not a victim to the 
vengeance of the Ismiulite society, whom he had 
never injured, but rather to that of the &mily of the 
powerful visir Afdal,who had been assassinated some 
time before by the khalif 's order, as we have every 
reason to suppose. 

With a greater show of reason may the murder of 
Mostarshed, the Khalif of Bagdad, be imputed to the 
policy of the mountain chief, The Seljookian princes, 
the predecessors of Massood, had been satisfied to 
exercise all real power in the empire which had once 
obeyed the house of Abbas, leaving to that feeble 
Shadow of God upon Earth the uns-uhstanlial pri- 
vilege of having ihe coin of the realm struck and 
prayers offered on Friday in the mosk in his name. 
But Massood arrogated even these rights to himself, 
and the helpless successor of the Prophet was obliged 
to submit to the indignity which he could not pre- 
vent. At length some discontented military chiefs 
passed with their troops over to the khalif, and per- 
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Bnaded him that by one bold effort be might over- 
throw the might oC the ^rkifib Rultan, and recover 
all his rights. The khalif listened to their ar^- 
menU, and, placing himself at the head of an army, 
marched ag^nst Sultan Mas'sood. But fortune 
proved adverse to him. At the first shock the 
greater part of the troops of B^;dad abandoned him, 
and he remained a captive in the hands of the sultan, 
who brought him vith him a prisoner to Maragha. 
Here a treaty nas concluded between them, and the 
khalif bound himself not to go any more outside of 
the walls of Bagdad, and annually to pay a sum of 
money. This treaty appears to have been displeasing 
to the AssaBsins; and, watching their opportunity, 
when Massood was gone to meet the ambassadors of 
Sultan Sanjar, a party of them fell upon and mas- 
sacred the khaUf and his train. The lifeless body of 
the Commander of the Faithful was mangled by 
them in the most scandalous manner. 

After a blood-slained reign of fourteen years and 
three days Ke6h Buzoorg Oomeid died. Depart- 
ing from the maxims of Hassan Sabah, who it -is 
probable vrished to imitate the conduct of the Pro- 
phet, and leave the supreme dignity elective, he ap- 
pointed his own son, Ke&h Mohammed, to be his 
successor, induced either by paternal pwiiality, or 
believing him to be the person best qualified for the 
oSice. 
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Chapter VII. 

Keah Mohunmed — Murder of the Khalir— Castles guaei in 
Syna — InnaVlite Canfesiion uf Faith — Mahammed's Son 
HassBQ givea himself out for the pnimiied Inrnm — Hii 
Follonen punished — SuccestioD of Hubbq — He aboluheii 
the Law — Pretends to be descended from the Prophet — Is 
murdered. 

Tns policy of the society underwent no alleration on 
the accession of Mohammed. The dagger still smote 
its enemies, and as each victim fell, the people who 
maintained the rights of Ismail, and who were kept 
in rigid obedience to the positive precepts of the 
Koran, beheld nothing but the right hand of Heaven 
made bare for the punishment of crime and usurpa- 
tion. The new mountain prince had hardly taken 
the reins of government into his hands when Rasheed, 
the successor of the late khalif, eager to avenge the 
murder of his father, assembled an army and marched 
a^nst Alamoot. He had reached Isfahan, but there 
his march terminated. Four Assassins, who had 
entered his service for the purpose, fell upon him in 
his tent and stabbed him. When the news was con- 
veyed to Alamoot great rejoicings were made, and 
for seven days and seven niglits the trumpets and 
kettle-drums resounded from the towers of the fort- 
ress, proclaiming the triumph of the dagger to the 
surrounding country. 

The Syrian dominion of the IsmaTlites was at this 
time considerably extended. They purchased from 
Ibn Amroo, their owner, the castles of Cadmos and 
Kahaf, and took by force tbat of Massyat fiom the 
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lords of Sheiser. This castle, which was situated on 
the west side of Mount Le^m, opposite Antaradus, 
became henceforth the chief seat of Ismailite power 
in Syria. The society had now a line of coast to the 
north of Tripolis, and their possessions extended in- 
land to the verge of the Hauran. 

The reign of Mohammed presents few events to 
illustrate the history of the Assassins. It was pro- 
bably in his time that the following confession of the 
Ismailite faith was made to the persons whom Sultan 
Sanjar sent to Alamoot to inquire into it*: 

"This is our doctrine," said the heads of the so- 
ciety. " We believe in the unity of God, and acknow- 
ledge as the true wisdom and right creed only that 
which accords with the word of God and the com- 
mands of the PropheL We bold these as they are 
delivered in the holy writ, the Koran, aud believe in 
all that the Prophet has taught of the creation, and 
the last things, of rewards and punishments, of the 
last judgment, and the resurrection. To believe this 
is necessary, and no one is authorized to judge of the 
commands of God for himself, or to alter a single 
letter in them. These are the fundamental doctrines 
of nur sect, and if the sultan does not approve of 
them, let him send hither one of his learned divines, 
that we may argue the matter with him." 

To this creed uo orthodox Mussulman could well 
make any objection. The only question was, what 
was the Ismailite system of interpretetion, and what 
other doctrines did they deduce from the sacred text ; 
and the active employment of the dagger of the Fe- 
davee suggested in tolerably plain terms that there 
were others, and that something not very compatible 
with the peace and order of society lay behind the 
veil. Indeed the circumstance of the Ismaili^ chiefs 

* As Sanjar lived to a great age he Hit contempoiary vith 
levcral of thu lamai'lite abeikhs. 
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profes^ng themselves to be only the ministers and 
representatives of the invisible imam was in itself 
highly suspicious^ for what was to prevent their en- 
joining any atrocity which might be for their interest, 
in the name of their viewless master? They are 
ignorant indeed of human nature who suppose that 
a prompt obedience would not be yielded to all such 
commands by the ignorant and bigoted members of 
the sect. 

The ill leaven of the secret doctrine displayed 
itself before very long. KeSb Mohammed, who ap- 
pears to have been a weak, inefficient man, was held 
in little esteem by his followers. They began to 
attach themselves to his son Hassan, who tud the 
reputation of being a man of prodigious knowledge, 
learned in tradition and the text of the Koran, 
versed in esposilion, and well acquainted with the 
sciences. Hassan, either through vanity or policy, 
began secretly to disseminate the notion of his being 
himself the irnam whose appearance had heen pro- 
mised by Hassan Ben Sabah. Filled with this idea, 
the more instru(;ted members of the society vied with 
each other in eagerness to fulfil his commands, and 
Ke3.h Mohammed, seeing his power gradually sUp- 
ping from him, was at length roused to energy. 
Assembling the people, he reptobated in strong terms 
the prevailing heresy. "Hassan," said he, "is my 
son, and I am not the imam, but only one of his 
missionaries. Whoever maintains the contrary is an 
infidel." Then, in true Assassin fashion, he gave 
effect to his words by executing 250 of his son's ad- 
herents, and banishing an equal number from the 
fortress. Hassan himself, in order to save his life, 
was obliged publicly to curse those who held the new 
opinions, and to write dissertations condemning their 
tenets, and defending those of his father. By 
these means he succeeded in removing suspicion 
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from the mind of the old chief; but, as he continued 
to drink wine in priTate, and violated several of the 
other positive precepts of the law, his adherents be- 
came only the more convinced of his bein^tlie imam, 
at whose coming all the precepts of the law were to 
cease to be of any Ibrce. 

Hassan was obliged to be cautious anil conceal 
his opinions during the lifetime of his father ; for, 
whatever their opinion might be of the capacity and 
intellectual power of the head of their sect, the Assas- 
sins believed themselves to be bound to obey his 
orders, as proceeding from the visible representative 
of the sacred invisible imam ; and. high as their vene- 
ration for Hassan was, his blood would have flowed 
on the ground the instant an order to that effect had 
passed the lips of his father. But no sooner was 
Ke^h Mohammed dead, after a reign of twenty-four 
years, and the supreme station was come to Hassan 
himself, than he resolved to Ding away ihe mask at 
once, and not only to trample on the law himself, but 
to authorize and encourage all bis people to do the 

Accordingly, when the month Ramazan (the Mo- 
hammedan Lent) of the 559th year of the Hejra 
(jk. D. tl63) was come, he ordered all the inhabitants 
of Roodbar to assemble on the place of prayer (Afo- 
lella), or esplanade, before the castle of Alamoot. 
Facing the direction of the Keblah* he caused a 
pulpit to be erected, at whose four comers were dis- 
played banners of the different hues familiar Id Islam, 
namely, a white, a red, a yellow, a green, colours 
adverse to the black of the Abbassides. 

On the 17th day of the monUi the people, in 
obedience to his commands, appeared in great num- 
bers bene^ the walls of the fortress. AJter a little 

■ Th»t is, Ihe poiot towmids which they turn in prayer, 
nuaely, Metcii 
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time Hassan came forth and ascended tbe pnlpit. Alt 
voices were hushed ; expectation waited on the words 
of the Sheikh-al-Jebal. He commenced his discourse 
Ly perplexing the minds of his auditors hy enigmatical 
and obscure sentences. When he had thus deluded 
them for aorae lime, he informed them that an envoy 
of the imam (that is, the phantom of a khalif who 
was still sitting on the throne at Cairo) had arrived, 
»nd had brought him a letter addressed to all Ismail- 
iles, whereby the fundamental tenets of the sect were 
renewed and coaflrmed. He proceeded to assure 
them that, by tbb letter, the gates of mercy and com- 
passion had been opened for all who would follow and 
obey him ; that they were the true elect ; that they 
were freed from all obligations of the law, and deli- 
vered from the burden of all commands and prohibi- 
tions ; that he had now conducted them to the day 
of the resurrection, that is, of the revelation of the 
imam. He then commenced in Arabic the Khool- 
beh, or public prayer, which he said he had received 
from the imam ; and an interpreter, who stood at the 
foot of the pulpit, translated it for them to the follow- 
ing effect: — 

" Hassan, the son of Mohammed, the son of Bn- 
Eoorg Oomeid, is our khalif {mccetsor), dai, and 
hoojet (^proof). All who follow our doctrine must 
hearken to him in affairs of faith and of the world, 
and regard his commands as imperative, his words as 
impressive. They must not transgress his prohibi- 
tions, and they must regard his commands as ours. 
They should know that our lord has had compassion 
upon them, and has conducted them to the most 
high God." 

When this proclamation was made known Hassan 
came dovm from the pulpit, directed tables to be 
spread, and commanded the people to break the fast, 
and (o give themselves up, as on festival days, to all 
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kinds of enjoyment, with mu^c, and various games 
and sports. " For this," cried he, " this is the day 
of the resurrection ;" that is, according: to the Ismail- 
it« mode of interpreting the Koran, the day of the 
manifestation of the imam. 

What the orthodox had before only suspected was 
now confirmed. It was now manifest, beyond doubt, 
that the Ismailit«s were heretics who trampled under 
foot all the most plain and positive precepts of Islam; 
for, though they might pretend to justify their prac- 
tice by their all^orical system of interpretation, it 
was clearly repugnant to common sense, and might 
be made the instrument of sanctioning, under the 
name of religion, every species of enormity. From 
this time the term Moolahid {impiovi) began to 
become the common and familiar appellation of the 
lamaTIites in the mouths of the orthodox Moslems. 
As to the Ismailites themselves, they rejoiced in what 
they had done ; they exulted like emancipated bonds- 
men in the liberty which they had acquired ; and 
they even commenced a new era from the 17th (or, 
according to some authoritieSi the 7th) Ramazan of 
the 559th year, namely, the day of the manifestation 
of the imam. To the name of Hassan they hence- 
forth afRsed the formula " On kU memory he peace ;" 
which formula, it would appear, was employed by 
itself to designate him ; for the historian Mirkhond 
assures us that he had been informed by a credible 
person that over the door of the library in Alamoot 
was the following inscription : — 

" With the aid of God, tlie bonds 

Of the Uv he took awaj, 

The commaader of the world. 

Upon whoae nune b« peace." 

The madness of Hassan now attained its climax. 
He disdained to be reguded, like his predecessors, 
as merely the representative of the imam on earth. 
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but asserted himseU' to be the true and real imam, 
who was now at length made manifest to the world. 
He seat letters to all the settlements of the society, 
requiring' them to acknowledge him in his new eda- 
city. He was prudent enough, however, to show a 
regard for the dignity and power of his different 
lieatenanta in these letters, aa appears by the follow- 
ing specimen, being the letter which was aent to 
Kuhistan, where the reis Mozaffar commanded : — 

*' I Hassan say unto you that I am the representa- 
tive of Crod upon earth, and mine iu Kuhistan is the 
reis Mozafiar, whom the men of that country are to 
obey, an4 to receive his word as mine." 

The reis erected a pulpit in the castle of Moomina- 
bad, the place of his residence, and read the letter 
aloud to the people, the greater part of whom listened 
to its contents with joy. The tables were covered 
before the pulpit, the wine was brought forth, the 
drums aud kettle-drums resounded, the notes of the 
pipe and flute inspired joy, and the day of the abo- 
lition of the positive precepts of the law was devoted 
to mirth and festivity. . Some few, who were sincere 
and upright in their obedience to Islam, quitted the 
region which they now regarded as the abode of infi- 
delity, and went in search of other abodes ; others, 
of a less decided chu-acter, remained, though shocked 
at what they were obliged every day to behold. The 
obedience to the commands of the »oi-di»anl imam 
was, however, tolerably general, and, according to 
Hammer, who can scarcely, however, be supposed 
to regard the system of Hassan as really more licen- 
tious than he has elsewhere described that of Ma- 
homet, "'the banner of the freest infidelity, and 
of the most shameless immorality, now waved on 
all the castles of Roodbar and Kuhistan, as the 
standard of the new illumination ; and, instead of 
the name of the Egyptian khalif, resounded from 
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all the pulpits that of Hassan as the true successor of 
the Prophet.'" 

The latter point had presented some difficulty (o 
Hassan; for, in order to satisfy the people on that 
head, it was necessary to prove a descent from the 
Prophet, and this was an honour to which it was well 
known the family from which he was sprung had 
never Itud claim. He might take upon him to abolish 
the positive precepU of the law as he pleased, and 
the people, whose inclinations were thereby gratiBed, 
would not perhaps scan very narrowly the authority 
by which he act«d ; but the attempt to deprive the 
Fatimite khalif of the honour which he had so long 
enjoyed, and to assume the rank of God's vicegerent 
on earth in his room, was likely to give too great a 
shock to their prejudices, if not cautiously managed. 

It was necessary, therefore, that he should prove 
himself to be of the blood of the Falimites. He 
ticcordingly began to drop some dark hints respecting 
the truth of the received opinion of his being the son 
of Ke&h Mohammed. Our readers will recollect 
that, when Hassan Sabah was in Egypt, a dispute 
bad taken place respecting the succession to the 
throne, in which Hassan had nearly lost his life for 
opposing the powerful commander-in-chief {Emir- 
al-Jooyooih}, and Nezar, the prince for whom the 
khalif Mostanser had designed the succession, had 
been deprived of his right by the influence of that 
officer. The confidents of Hassan now began to 
give out that, in about a year after the death of the 
khalif Mostanser, a certain person named Aboo-'l- 
Zeide, who had been high in his confidence, had 
come to Alamoot, bearing with him a son of Nezar, 
whom he committed to the care of Hassan Sabah, 
who, grateful to the memory of the khalif and his 
son, had received the fugitive with great honour, and 
assigned a village at (he foot of Alamoot for the 
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residence of the young imam. When the youth 

was grown up he married and had a son, whom he 
named On fiis Memory be Peace. Just at the time 
when the imam's wife was confined in the village, 
the consort of Keah Mohammed lay in at the castle ; 
and, in order that the descendant of Fatima might 
come to the temporai power which was his right, 
a confidential woman undertook and succeeded in 
the task of secretly changing the children. Others 
went still fariher, and did not hesitate f« assert that 
the young imam had intrigued with the wife of Keah 
Mohammed, and that Hassan was the fruit of their 
adulterous intercourse. Like a triie pupii of ambi- 
tion, Hassan was willing to defame the memory of 
his mother, and acknowledge himself to be a bastard, 
provided he could succeed in persuading the people 
lo believe him a descendant of the Prophet. 

These pretensions of Hassan to a Fatimite pedigree 
gave rise to a further increase of the endless sects into 
which the votaries of Islam were divided. Those who 
acknowledged it got the name of Nezori, and by them 
Hassan was called the Lord of the Resurrection 
(Kaim-al-Kiamet), and they styled themselves the 
Sect of the Resurrection. 

The reign of the vain, inconsiderate Hassan was 
but short. He liad governed the society only four 
years when lie was assassinated by his brother-in-law, 
Namver, a descendant, we are Uild, of the family of 
Buyah, which had governed the khalifs and their 
dominions before the power passed into the hands of 
the Turkish house of Seljook. 
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Chapter VIII. 



Huhammed II. — Anecdote of th« ImsDi Fabhr-ed-deen — 
Noor-ed-deen — Conquest of Egypt — Attempt on the Life of 

Saladin. 

The death of Hassan was amply aveaged by his son 
and successor, Mohammed II. Not only was the 
murderer himself put to death; vengeance, in its 
oriental form, extended ilself to all his hindred of 
both sexes, and men, women, and children bled be- 
neath the snord of the executioner. Mohammed, 
who had been carefully trained up in the study of 
philosophy and literature, was, lihe his father, puffed 
up with vanity and ambition, and, far from receding 
from any of his predecessor's pretensions to the 
imamat, he carried them to even a still greater length 
than he had done. At the same time he maintained 
a high character for knowledge and talent among 
his literary contemporaries, who were numerous, for 
his reign extended through a period of forty-six years, 
and the modem Persian literature was now fast 
approaching its climax. Notlo mention other names, 
less familiar to our readers, we shall remark, as a 
proof of what we have said, that this was the period 
in which Nizamee of Ghenj sang in harmonious 
numbers the loves of Khosroo and Shireen, and of 
Mujnoon and Leila (these last the Romeo and Juliet 
of the east), the crown and flower of the romantic 
poetry of Persia. Then too flourished the great 
panegyrist Enveree, anda crowdof historians, jurists, 
and divines. 

One of the most celebrated men of this time was 
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the imam Fakhr-ed-deen (Glory of Religion) Rasi, 
who gave public lectures on the law in his native 
city of Rei. It being- etanderously reported that be 
was devoted in secret to the opinions of the Ism^'lites, 
and was even one of their missionaries, he adopted 
the ordinary expedient of abusing and reviling that 
sect, and each time he ascended the pulpit to preach 
he reprobated and cursed the Impious in no measured 
terms. Intelligence of what he was about was not 
long in reaching the eyrie of the Sheik h-al-Jebal, 
and a Fedavee received his instructions, and forth- 
with set out for Rei. He here entered himself as a 
student of the law, and sedulously attended the lec- 
tures of the learned imam. During seven months 
he watched in vain fur an opportunity of executing 
his commission. At lengih he discovered one day 
that the attendants of the imam had left him to go 
to letch him some food, and that he was alone in his 
study. The Fedavee entered, fastened the doors, 
seized the imam, cast hira on the ground, and di- 
rected his dagger at his bosom. "What is thy 
design?" said the astonished imam. "To rip up 
Ihy belly and breast." " And wherefore ?'' " Where- 
fore? Because thou hast spoken evil of the Ismaii- 
ites in the pulpit." The imam implored and en- 
treated, vowing that, if his life was spared, he would 
never more say auglit to offend the sect of Ismaj'l. 
"I cannot trust thee," cried the Assassin; "for 
when I am gone thou wilt return to thy old courses, 
and, by some ingenious shift or other, contrive to 
free thyself from the obligation of thy oaih." The 
imam then, with a most solemn oath, abjured the 
idea of explaining away his words, or seeking abso- 
lution for perjury. The Assassin got up from over 
him, saying, "I had no order to slaythee, or I should 
have put thee to death without lail. Mohammed, the 
sou of Hassan, greets thee, and invites thee U> hoooui 
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him by a tint at bis castle. Tbou shalt there have 
unlimited power, and we will all obey thee like trusty 
servantE. We despise, su saith the sheikh, the dis- 
courses of the rabble, which rebound from our ears 
like nuts Irom a ballj but you should not revile us, 
since your words impress themselves like the strokes 
of the graver in the stone." The imam replied that 
it was totally out of his power to go to Alamoot, but 
that in future he should be most careful never to suffer 
a word to pass his lips tfl the discredit of the moun- 
tain prince. Hereupon the Fedavee drew 300 pieces 
of gold from his g'irdle, and, laying them down, said, 
" See ! here is thy annual pension ; and, by a decree 
of the divan, thou shalt every year receive an equal 
sum through the reis Mozaffer. I also leave thee, 
for thy attendants, two garments from Yemen, which 
the Sheikh-al-Jebal has sent thee." So saying, the 
Fedavee disappeared. The imam took the money 
and the clothes, and for some years his pension was 
paid regularly. A change in his language now be- 
came perceptible, for, whereas he was used before, 
when, on treating of any controverted point, he 
had occasion to mention the Ismai'lites, to express 
himself thus, "Whatever the Ismai'lites, whom God 
curse and destroy ! may say,"— now that he was 
pensioned he contented himself with merely say- 
ing, *' Notwithstanding what Che Ismailites may 
say." When one of bis scholars asked .him the 
cause of this change he made answer, " We cannot 
curse the IsmM'lites, they employ such sharp and 
convificing arguments." This anecdote is related by 
several of the Persian historians, and it serves to 
prove, like the case of sultan Sanjar, related above, 
that the Tsmailites were not so thoroughly ruthless 
and bloodthirsty as not to prefer rendering an enemy 
innocuous by gentle means to depriving him of life. 
Historians record no other event connected with 
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the eastern establishment of the Isihailite society 
during the tong reign of Mohammed II. We shall 
now, therefore, turn our view to the Syrian branch, 
which attracts attention by the illustrious names which 
appear in oriental history at that time, and with which 
the nder of Massyat came into hostile or friendly 
relations. The names of Noor-ed-deen {light of 
Religion), Salah-ed-deen {Integrity of Religion), 
the Noradin and Saladin of western writers, and tlie 
Lion-hearted king of England, will at unce awake the 
attention of the reader. 

The celebrated Emod-ed-deen {Pillar of Religion) 
Zengi, who gave the Christian power in the east its 
fu^t shock by the conquest of Eklessa, perished by th« 
hand of a slave shortly afler thai achievement. His 
power and the tide Atabeg fell to his son Noor-ed- 
deen, who carried on the war against the Christians 
with all the activity of his father, and with more of 
the gentleness and courtesies which shed a lustre on 
zeal and valour. Noor-ed-deen was one of the most 
accomplished characters which the East has exhibited. 
He was generous and just, and strict in the observance 
of all the duties of Islam. Nopomp or magnificence 
surrounded him. He wore neither silk nor gold. 
With the fifth part of the booty, which was his share 
as prince, he provided for all his expenses. A zealous 
Moslem, he was evermore engaged in the combats of 
the Holy War, — either the greater, which vaa held 
to be fought against the world and its temptations by 
fasting and prayer, by study, and the dtuly practice 
of the virtues required of him who is placed in au- 
thority, — or the lesger, which was fought with natural 
weapons against the foes of Islam. * From this union 
of piety and valour he acquired the titles of Gasi 
{Fictor) and Sheheed {Martyr); for, though he did 
not fall in the defence of the faith, he was regarded 
as being entided to all the future rewards attendant 
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on actual martyrdom. NotwithBlandin^ his being 
one of the most deadly foes that the Christians ever 
encountered, their historians did justice to the illus- 
trious Noor-ed-deen, and the learned William, Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, says of him, '' He was a prudent, 
moderate man, who feared God according to the faith 
of his people, fortunate, and an augmenter of his 
paternal inheritance.'' 

The possession of Mossuland Aleppo made Noor- 
ed-deen master of northern Syria ; the southern part 
of that country was under the Prince of Damascus. 
Twice did the atabeg lay siege, without effect, to that 
city ; at length the inhabitants, fearing the Crusaders, 
invited him to take possession of it, and the feeble 
prince was obliged to retire, aucepting Emessa in 
exchange for the " Queen of Syria " The power of 
Noor-ed-deen now eitended from the Euphrates to 
the Holy Land, and his thou^ls were directed 
towards his grand object of expelling the Franks from 
the East, when an opportunity presented itself of 
bringing Egypt once. more under the spiritual domi- 
nion of the house of Abbas. 

Degeneracy is the inevitable lot of unlimited power. 
The Fatimite Commanders of the Faithful were now 
become mere puppets in the hands of their mitiisterst 
and the post of vizir was now, as was so often the 
case with the throne, contended for with arms. A 
civil war was at this time raging in Egypt between 
Shaver and Dhargam, rival candidates for the vizir- 
iate. The former came in person to Damascus, and 
offered the alabeg Noor-ed-deen a third of the reve-' 
nues of Egypt if he would aid him to overcome his 
rival. Without hesitation Noor-ed-deen ordered Asad- 
ed-deen (Liora of Religion) Sheerkoh {Mountain 
Lion)*, a Koordisb chief who commanded for him 
at Emessa, to assemble an army and march for 

* The futmer of these nunei is Arabic, tba latter FeruAii. 
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Egypt. Sheerkoh obeyed, and eorely against his 
wit), and only at the urgent command of Noor-ed- 
deen, did his nephew, the then little known, after- 
wards 90 justly famous, Saladin, quit the banquets 
and enjoyments of Damascus, and the other towns 
of Syria, (o accompany his uncle to the toils and the 
perils of war. Dhargam was victorious in the first 
action, but he being murdered shortly aflerwartls by 
one of his slaves. Shaver obtained possession of the 
dignity which he sought. The new vizir then tried 
to get rid of his allies, but such was not the intention 
of Noor-ed-deen, and Sheerkoh took his post with 
his troops in the north-eastern part of the kingdom, 
where he occupied the frontier town of Belbeis, on 
the most eastern branch of the Nile, undep pretext 
of receiving the third part of the revenue which had 
been promised to Noor-ed-deeu. Shaver, anxious to 
get rid of such dangerous guests, formed a secret 
league with Amalric, King of Jerusalem, and engaged 
to give him 60,000 ducats for his aiil against them. 
Sheerkoh, who had been reinforced, advanced into 
Upper Egypt, and Saladin took the command of 
Alexandria, which he gaJlantly defended for three 
months against the combined forces of the Christians 
and Egyptians, and, afler Bome fighting, peace was 
made on condition of Noor-ed-deen receiving 50,000 
ducats, and double that Bum being paid annually to 
the King of Jerusalem. 

ShorUy afterwards an unprincipled attempt was 
made on Egypt by AmB.!ric, at the suggestion of the 
Master of the Hospitallers, and Shaver, in his distress, 
had once more recourse to Noor-ed-deen. The 
phantom-khalif joined in the supplication, and sent 
what is the greatest mark of need in the east — locks 
of the hait of his women, which is as much as to say, 
"Aid ! aidl the foe is drag^ng the women forth by 
the hair." Belbeis bod uoW been conquered, and 
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Cairo was besi^ed by the Christiaas. Shaver had 
burnt the old tonii, and defended himself and the 
khalif in the new town, the proper Cairo. Sheerkoti 
appeared once more in £a;ypt with a larger army 
han before**, but, ere he reached the beleaguered 
town. Shaver and Amalric had entered into a compo- 
sition, and the former had withdrawn on receiving a 
sum of 50,000 ducats. Sheerkoh however advanced, 
and pitched his tents before the walls of Cairo. The 
khalif Adhad and his principal nobles came forth to 
receive him, and that unhappy prince made his com- 
plaints of the tyranny and selfishness ofShaver,who 
had brought so much misery on him and his kingdom. 
He concluded by requesting the head of his vizir at 
the hand of the general of Noor-ed-deen. Shaver, 
aware of the danger wiiich menaced him, invited 
Sheerkoh, his nephew, and the other chiefs of the 
army, to a banquet, with the intention of destroying 
them, but his plot was discovered, and big head cast 
at the feet of the khalif. Sheerkoh was forthwith 
appointed to the vacant dignity, with the honourable 
title of Melik-el-Mansoor (Victorious King), but he 
enjoyed it only for a short time, having been carried 
off by death in little more than two months after his 
elevation. He was succeeded in his rank, and in the 

* He vsa aceompmied by Saladin, who giv^stherollawiiig 
account of his own repugnance to the ex|>edidaii : — " When 
Noor-ed-deea ordered me to go to Egypt with my uncle, niter 
Sheerkoh had said tu me in his jnesence, ' Come Yooaiuf, 
make ceod; forthejonniey I' I replied, 'By God, if thou vert 
to give me the kingdom of Egypt I would not gO, for 1 haie 
enduied ia Alcxandrie vhst 1 shall not fo^et vbile I live.' 
But Sheerkoh said to Noor-ed-deen, ''It canaot be but that he 
should accompany me.' Whereupon Noor-ed-deen repealed 
his command, but I persisted in my refusal. As Nooc-ed-deea 
also sdhcted to his detetminstion, I eicused myself by plead, 
ing the narrowness of my circumstances. Noor ed-deen then 
gsKB me ell that was requisite for my outfit, tut 1 felt OS if I 
viM goii^ to ieaib.''-~Mii(f<iia. 
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Commanil of the army, by his aephew Salodin, who 
now became in effect master of Egypt. Noor-ed- 
deeD, thinking the time was come for establishing 
the spiritual s vay of the house of Abbas, sent direc- 
tions to Saladin to till alt the ofb^'es which had been 
occupied by the Sheahs with the orthodox, and hear 
prayer celebrated in the name of the Khahf of Bag- 
dad; but this prudent chief, who knew that the great 
majority of the people of Egypt were tirmly attached 
to the belief uf the Putimites being the righttul suc- 
cessors of the Propliet, hesitated to comply. At lengtli 
the death of tlie Fatimite khalif occurred most oppor- 
tunely to free him from embturassment. Adhad- 
ladin-Allah, thelastof tlie descendants of MoeZ'ladin- 
Alluh, tlie (bunder of tile dynastv, died suddenly — of 
disease, according to the oriental historians, — by the 
hand of Saladin, according to the rumour which Went 
among tlie Cliriatians*. AU obstacles being now 
removed, public prayer was celebrated in the mosks 
of Egypt in the name of the Abbasside khalif, and 
the power of the western Ismailites, aft*r a continu- 
ance of 200 years, brought completely to an end. 

Noor-ed-deen, who saw that the power of his lieu- 
tenant was now loo great to be controlled, adopted 
the prudent plan of soothing him by titles and marks 
of confidence. The khuhf of B:^ad sent him a 
dress of honour and a letter of thanks for having 
reduced under hisspiritual dominion a province which 
had been so long rebellious against his house. But 
the most important consequence of the timely death 
of the khalif to Saladin was the acquisition of the 
accumulated treasures of the Fatimites, which fell 
into his hands, and which he employed as the means 
of securing the fidelity of his othcers and soldiers. 
As a spedmeu of oriental exaggeration, we shall give 
the list of these treasures as tliey are enumerated by 
* WilUamofljie XL. 12. 
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eastern writers. There were, we are assured, np Jess 
than 700 pearls, each of which was of a size that 
rendered it inestimable, an emerald a span long, 
and as thick as the finger, a library consisting of 
2,600,000 books, and gold, both coined and in the 
mass; aloes, amber, and military arms and weapons 
past computation. A large portion of this enormous 
treasure was distributed by Saladin among his sol- 
diers ; the remainder was applied, during ten sue- 
cessive years, to defray the expenses of his wars 
and buildings. As Saladin's name was Yoossuf 
(Joseph), the same with that of the son of Jacob, 
Uie minister of king Pharaoh, it is not an improbable 
supposition that, in Egyptiun tradition, die two 
Josephs have been confounded, and the works of the 
latter been ascribed to the former ; for it is the cha- 
racter of popular tradition to leap over centuries, and 
even thousands of years, and to form out of several 
heroes one who is made to perform the actions of 
them all. 

As long as Noor-ed-deen lived, Saladin continue<) 
to acknowledge his superiority ; and when, on his 
death, he lefl his dominions to his son Malek-es- 
Saleh, the coins of E^gypt bore the name of the 
young prince. As Malek-es-Saleh was a minor, 
and entirely under the guidance of the eunuch 
Kameshtegin, great discontent prevailed among 
the emirs ; and Seif-ed-deen {Sword of Rdigtoii), 
the cousin of the young prince, who was at the 
head of an army in Mesopotamia, prepared to wrest 
the dominion from the young Malek-es-Saleh. All 
eyes were turned to Saladin, as the only person ca- 
pable of preserving the country. He lefl Egypt with 
only 700 horsemen. The governor and people of 
Damascus cheerfully opened the gates to him. Hems 
and Hama followed the example of Damascus. Sa- 
ladin took the government under the modest title of 
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lieutenant of the young atabeg, whose rights he 
declared himself ready to maintain on all occasions. 
He advanced to Aleppo, where Malek-es-Saleh was 
residing ; but the militja of that town, moved by the 
tears of the young prince, who was probably influ- 
enced by the eilnudi Kameshtegin, who feared to 
lose his power, marched out and put to flight the 
small force with which Saladin had approached the 
town. Having collected a larger army, Saladin laid 
siege regularly to Aleppo, and Kameshte^n, despair- 
ing of force, resolved to have recourse to treachery. 
He sent accordingly to Sinau, the Sheikh of the 
Assassins, who resided at Massyat, representing to 
him how dangerous a. foe to the Ismailites was the 
valiant KooTd, who was so ardent in hia zeal for the 
house of Abbas, and hod put an end to the dynasty 
of the Fatimiles, who had so long given lustre lo the 
mdntainers of the rights of Ismail by the possession 
of extensive temporal power and dignity. He re- 
minded him that, if Saladin sui;ceeded in his ambi- 
tious projects in Syria, he would, in all probability, 
turn his might against the Assassins, and destroy 
their power in that country. These arguments were 
enforced by gold, and the sheikh, readily yielding to 
them, despatched without delay three Fedavees, who 
fell on isaladin in the camp before Aleppo. The 
attempt, however, miscarried, and the murderers were 
seized and put to death. Saladin, incensed at this 
attempt on his life, and guessing well the quarter 
whence it came, now pressed on the siege with 
greater vigour. 

Finding the benefit which might be derived from 
the daggers of the Fedavee, Kameshl^n resolved to 
employ them against his personal enemies. Tlie vizir 
of the young prince, and two of Uk principal emirs, 
had laid a plot for his destruction. Coming to the 
knowledge of it, he detefmJned to be beforehand with 
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tbem, and, watching the moment when Malek-es- 
Saleh was about to mount his horse to go to the 
chase, he approached him, requesting his signature 
to a blank paper, under pretence of its being neces- 
sary for some affair flf urgent importance. The 
young prince signed his name without suspicion, and 
Kameshtegin in.stantly wrote on the paper a letter to 
the Sheikh of the Assassins, in which Malek-es-Saleh 
was made to request him to send men to put those 
three emirs out of the way. The Ismailite chief 
readily complied with the request, as he supposed it 
to be, of his young friend and neighbour, and several 
Fedavees were despatched to execute his wishes. Two 
of these fell on the vizir as he was going out of the 
eastern gate of a mosk near his own house. They 
were cut to pieces on the spot. Soon after three fell 
on the emir Mujaheed as he was on horseback. One 
of them caught hold of the end of bis cloak, in order 
to make more sure of him, but the emir gave his 
horse the spurs, and broke away, leaving his cloak 
behind. The people seized the Assassins, two of 
whom were recognized as being acquaintances of the 
emir's head groom. One of them was crucified, 
and along with him the groom as an accomplice ; on 
the breast of the latter was placed this inscription, 
" This is the reward of the concealer of the Impious." 
The others were dragged fo the castle, and beaten on 
the soles of their feet to make them confess what had 
induced them to attempt the commission of such a 
crime. In the midst of bis tortures oue of them cried 
out, "Thou didst desire of our lord Sinan the murder 
of thy slaves, and now thou dost punish us for per- 
forming thy wishes." Full of wrath Malek-es-Saleh 
wrote a letter to the sheikh Sinan filled with the bit- 
terest reproaches. The sheikh made no other reply 
than that of sending him back the letter bearing his 
own subscription. Historians do not tell us what 
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the final result was ; and it is also in a ^at measure 
uncertain at what time this event occurred. 

The Assassins did not ^ive over their attempts upon 
Saladin, whose power became more formidable to 
them after he had deprived the family of Noor-ed- 
deen of their honours and dominions; and he was 
sgBin attacked by them in his camp before the 
fortress of Ezas;. One of them assailed him and 
wounded him in the head, but the sultan (he had 
now assumed that title) caught him by tlie arm and 
struck him down. A second rushed on — he was cut 
down by the guards; a third, a fourth, shared the 
same fate. Terrified at their obstinate perseverance, 
the sultan shut himself up in his tent during several 
days, and ordered all strangers and suspicious persons 
to quit the camp. 

Next year (1176) the sultan, being at peace with 
his otlier enemies, resolved to take exemplary ven- 
geance on those who had so unprovokedly attempted 
his life. Assembling an army, he entered the moun- 
tains, wasted with fire and sword the territory of the 
Isma'ilites, and came and laid siege to Massyat. The 
power of the Syrian Ismailites would have been now 
extinguished but for the intercession of the Prince of 
Uama, the sultan's uncle, who, at tlie entreaty of 
Sinan, prevailed on his nephew to grant a peace on 
condition of no attempt being made at any future 
time on his life. Sinan gladly assented io these 
terms, and he honourably kept his engagement, for 
the great Saladin reigned fifteen years after this 
time, carried on continual wars, conquered Jem- 
s^em and the Holy Land, exposed himself lo dan- 
ger in the field and in the camp, but no Assassin 
was ever again known to approach bim with hostile 
intentions. 
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Chaptbr IX. 

Biaan the Du-al-Kebir of Syria — OSers to become a ChiUtian 
— Hit Ambastador murdered by the Templitrs — CaidioKl 
da Vitry's Account sf the Assassins — Murder of the Hu- 
quis of HoDtfeiiat — Defeoce of King Richaid. 

The person who had the chief direction of the aflfe,irs 
of the society in Syria in the time of Saladin was one 
of the most remarkable characters which appear in 
the history of the Assassins. His name was Hasheed- 
ed-deen {Orthodox in Religion') Sinan, the son of 
Suleiman of Basra. Like so many others of the 
Impostors who have appeared from time to time in 
the east, he had the audacity to g'ive himself out for 
an incarnation of the Dirinity. No one ever saw 
him eat, drink, sleep, or even spit His clothing was 
of coarse hair-cloth. From the rising to the setting 
of the sun he stood upon a lofVy rock, preaching to 
the people, who received his words as those of a 
superior being:. Unfortunately for his credit, his 
auditors at length discovered that he had a halt in 
bis gait, caused by a wound which he received from a 
stone in the great earthquake of 1 1 57. This did not 
accord with the popular idea of the perfection which 
should belong to the corporeal vehicle of Divinity. 
The credit of Sinan vanished at once, and those who 
had just been adoring the god nov threatened to 
take the life of the impostor. Sinan lost liot his 
self-possession ; he calmly entreated them to be 
patient, descended from his rock, caused food to be 
brought, invited them tn eat, and by the persua^ve 
powers of bis eloquence induced them to recc^nise 
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tum as their Bole chier, and all unanimously swore 
obedience and fidelity to him. 

The neglect of chronolo^ by the oriental histo- 
rians, or their European translators and followers, is 
frequently such that we are left in great imcertainty 
as to the exact time of particular events, and are thus 
unable to trace them to their real causes and occa- 
sions. The mention of the earthquake uf 1157 would 
however seem to make it probable that it was about 
thattime that Sinaii put forward his claims to diviuity; 
and as, at that very period, Hassan, the son of Keah 
Mohammed, was giving himself out for the promised 
imam, we may suppose that it was his example which 
stiinulated Sinan to his bold attempt at obtaining 
independent dominion over the Syrian branch of the 
Ismailites. 

Sinan was, like Hassan, a man of considerable 
learning. ' His works are held ia high estimation by 
the remains of the sect of the Ism^lites still linger- 
ing among the mountains of Syria. These works, 
we are told, consist of a chaotic mixture of mutilated 
passages of the Gospel and the Koran, of contradic- 
tory articles of belief, of hymns, prayers, sermons, and 
regulahous, which are unintelUgible even to those 
who receive and venerate them. 

The sacred books of the Christians formed, as we 
see, a part of the studies of the Sheikh of Massyat, 
and, as it would tqipear, he thought he might derive 
some advantage from his acquaintance with them. 
The religio-military society of the Knights of the 
Temple, whose history we shall soon have to record, 
had possessions in the neighbourhood of those of the 
Assassins, and their superior power had enabled them, 
at what time Is uncertain, to render the latter tribu~ 
tary. The tribute was the annual sum of 2,000 
ducats, and Sinan, to wboni probably all religions 
were alike, and who had unbounded power over the 
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minds or his people, conceived the idea of releasing 
himself from it by prolessinff the same religion with 
his neiglibours. He acci rdingiy seni, in the yeaof 
1 172, one of liis moat prudent and eloquent niinislere 
on a seciei embassy lu Anmlric King ol Jerusalem, 
offering, in the n:ime ot himself aud iiis peop'e, to 
embrace the Cnri-tian religion, and receive the rile of 
baptism, provided the king would engage to make 
the Templars renounce the tribute of 2,000 ducats, 
and a^ree to live with them henceforward as good 
neighbours and friends and brethren. Overjoyed at 
the prospect of making converts of such importance, 
the king readily assenied to the desires ol the Is- 
ma'ilite chief, and he at the same time assured the 
Templars that their house should not be a loser, as 
he would pay them 2,000 ducats annually out of his 
treasury. The brethren of the Temple made no ob- 
jection to the arrangement : and after the Ismallite 
ambassador had been detained and treated honour- 
ably for some days by the king, he set out on his 
Mturu, accompanied by a guide and escort sent by 
the king to conduct him as far as the borders of ths 
IsmaVlite teirilory. They passed in safety through 
the country of Tripolis, and were now in the vicinity 
of the first castles of the Ismailites, when suddenly 
some Templars rushed forth from an ambush, and 
murdered the ambassador. The Templars were 
commanded by a knight named Walter du Mesnil, a 
one-eyed, daring, wicked man, but who, on this occa- 
sion, it would appear, acted by the orders of his supe- 
riors, who probably did not consider the royal promise 
good security for die 2,000 ducats ; for, when Amalric, 
filled with indig'nation at the base and perfidious 
action, assembled his barons at Sidon to deliberate 
on what should be done,' and by their advice sent two 
of their number to Ado de St. Amand, the Master 
of the Temple, to demand satisfaction for the iniqui- 
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tou9 deed, the master contented himself by saying 
that he had imposed a penance on brother Du Mesnil, 
and had moreover directed him to proceed to Rome 
without delay, to know what farther the apostolic 
father would order him to do, and that, on this ac- 
count he must, in the name of the pope, prohibit any 
violence again.st the aforesaid brother. The king, 
however, was, not regardless of justice and of his own 
dignity. Shortly afterwards, when the master and 
several of the Templars were at Sidon, he assembled 
his council again, and, nith their consent, sent and 
dragged Du Mesnil from the house of the Templars, 
and threw him into prison, where he would probably 
have expiated his crime but for the speedy death of 
the king. All hopes of the conversion uf the Ismul- 
ites were now at an end. 

It is on this occasion that the Archbishop of Tyre 
gives an account of what he had been able to learn 
respecting the Assassins. As what we have previously 
related i^ them has been exclusively drawn from 
eastern sources, it will not be useless to insert in this 
place the accounts of them given by the Cardinal de 
Vitry, who has followed and eidarged the sketch of 
the archbishop*. 

" in the province of Phoenicia, near the borders of 
the Antaradensian town which is now called Tortosa, 
dwells a certain people, shut in on all sides by rocks 
and mounting, who have ten castles, very strong and 
impregnable, by reason of the narrow ways and inac- 
cessible rocks, with their suburbs and the valleys, 
which are most fruitiul in alt species of fruits and 
corn, and most delightful for their amenity. The 
number of these men, who are called Assassins, is 
said to exceed 4(l,000t. They set a captain over 

■ Gesla Dei pel FiancoB, vol. i. pp. 994, 1062. 
t William ofTyramakeitheitDuniber 60,000. He declares 
hi* inability to gtvti the crigin of the uame Aitusioi. 
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themselves, not by hereditary succes^on, bat by the 
prerogative of merit, whom they call the Old Maa 
{Veterem seu Severn), not so much on account of his 
advanced a^e as for his pre-eminence in prudence and 
dignity. The first and principal abbot of this unhappy 
religion of (heirs, and the place where they had their 
origin and whence they came to Syria, is in the very 
remote parts of the east, near the city of Bagdad and 
the parts of the province of Persia. These people, 
who do not divide the hoof, nor make a difference 
between what is sacred and what is profane, believe 
that all obedience Indifferently shown by them towards 
their superior is meritorious for eternal life. Hence 
they are bound to their master, whom they call the 
Old Man, with such a bond of subjection and obe- 
dience that there is nothing so difficult or so danger- 
ous that they would fear to undertake, or which they 
would not perform with a cheerful mind and ardent 
will, at the command of their lord. The Old Man, 
their lord, <»uses boys of this people to be brought up 
in secret and delightful places, and having had them 
diligently trained and instructed in the different kinds 
of languages, sends them to various provinces with 
d^gers, and orders them to slay the great men of 
the Christians, as well as of the Saracens, either be- 
cause he is at enmity with them for some cause or 
other, or at the request of his friends, or even for the 
lucre of a large sum of money which has been given 
him, promising them, for the execution of this com- 
mand, that they shall have far greater dehghts, and 
without end, in paradise, afler death, than even those 
amidst which they had been reared. If they chance 
to die in this act of obedience they are regarded as 
martyrs by their companions, and being jdaced by 
that people among their sainls, are held in the greatest 
reverence. Their parents are enriched with many 
giAs by the master, who is called the Old Man, and 
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if they were slaves they are let go free ever after. 
Whence these wfetched and misguided youths, who 
are sent from the convent {conventv) of the aforesaid 
brethren to difierent parts of the worW, undertake 
their deadly legatinn with such joy and delight, and 
perform it with such diligence and solicitude, trans- 
formi&g themselves in various ways, and assuming 
the manners and dress of other nations, sometimes 
concealing themselves under the appearance of mer- 
chants, at other times under that of priests and 
monks, and in an infinity of othef modes, that there 
is hardly any person in the whole world so cautious 
as to be able to guard against their machinations. 
They disdain to plot against an inferior person. The 
great men to whom they are hostile either redeem 
themselves by a lar^e sum of money, or, going armed 
and attended by a body of guards, pass their life in 
suspicion and in dread of death. They kept the law 
of Mahomet and his institutions diligently and straitly 
beyond all other Saracens till the times of a certain 
master of theirs, who, being endowed with natural 
genius, and exerdsed ih the study of different writ- 
ings, began with all diligence to read and examine 
the law of the Christians and the Gospels of Christ, 
admiring the virtue of the miracles, and the sanctity 
of the doctrine. From a comparison with these he 
began to abominate the frivolous and irrational doc- 
trine of Mahomet, and at length, when he knew the 
truth, he studied to recall his subjects by degrees from 
the rites of the cursed law. Wherefore he exhorted 
and commanded them that they should drink wine 
in moderation arid cat the flesh of swine. At length, 
after many discourses and serious admonitions of 
their teacher, they all with one consent agreed to re- 
nounce the perfidy of Mahomet, and, by receiving 
the grace of baptism, to became Christians." 
We may, from this accotmt, perceive that the Cm- 
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saders had b tolerably clear idea of the nature and 
constitution of the society of the Assassins. The 
Cardinal de Vitry plainly describes them as forming: 
a religion, that is, an order under an abbot ; and 
perhaps the resemblance which Hammer traces be- 
tween them and the Templars, which we shall notice 
when we come to speak of this last society, b not 
quite GO fanciful as it might at first sight appear. It 
is curious, too, to observe that the Christians also be- 
lieved that the Sheikh-td-Jebal had some mode of 
inspiring the Fedavee with a contempt of life and an 
aspiration after the ji^ of paradise. 

The dagger had not been unsheathed against the 
Christian princes since, forty-two years before (1 1 49), 
Raymond, the young Count of Tripolis, was mur- 
dered as he knelt at his devotions, and the allar was 
sprinkled with his blood. A more illustrinus vic- 
tim was now to bleed ; and, as the question of who 
was the real autlior of his death forms a curious his- 
torical problem, we shall here discuss it at some 
length. 

Conrad Marquis of Montfermt, a name celebrated 
in the history of the third crusade, had just been 
named King of Jerusalem by Richard Lion-heart 
King of England. Jn the latter end of the month of 
April 1192 tJie marquis, being at Tyre, went to dine 
with tlie Bishop of Beauvais. One writer says that, 
the marchioness having stayed too lou^ in tlie 
bath, and ttie marquis being averse to dining alone, 
he mounterl his liorse and rode to dine with the 
Bishop; but, finding lliat that prelate had already 
finished his meal, he was returning home to his pa- 
lace. As he passed through a narrow street, and 
was come near the toll-house, two Assassins, having 
watched their opportunity, approached him. The 
one presented a petition, and, while he was engaged 
reading it, both struck him with their daggeis, crying. 
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" Thou shalt be neither marquis nor king." One of 
them was cut down instantly, the other sought refu^ 
in a neighbouring church, and, according to an Ara- 
bian historian, when the wounded marquis was 
brought into the same church, he rushed on him 
anew, and completed his crime. Others relate that 
the, marquis was carried home to his palace, where he 
lived long enough to receive the holy sacrament and 
to give his last instructions to his wife. The two 
accounts, we may perceive, are by no means repug- 
nant. 

Tliese Assassins, who were both youths, had been 
for some time — six months it is said — in Tyre, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to perform the commission 
which had been given them. They had feigned a 
conversion from Islam, or, as some say, had assumed 
the habit of monks, in order to win the confidence of 
the marquis, and thus procure more ready access to 
him. One of them, we are told, had even entered 
his service, and the other that of Balian of Ibelin. 

The question now comes, at whose instigation was 
the murder committed? Here we find several both 
oriental and occidental witnesses disposed to lay the 
guilt on Richard, King of England, those writers who 
were his own subjects indignantly repelling the accu- 
sation, and some indiBerent witnesses testifying in his 
favour. Previous to examining these witnesses we 
must stale that king Richard was at eumilj with 
PhiUp Augustus, King of France ; that though he 
bad given the crown of Jerusalem to the IV1ar<|ui8 of 
Montferrat, there was little kind feeling between 
them, and they bad been enemies ; and, finally, that 
the history of the English monarch exhibits no traits 
of such a generous chivalrous disposition as should 
put him beyond suspicion of being concerned in an 
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murder it is to be observed that the only ones that 
are contemporary are the Arabian historians. The 
following passage is quoted from the History of 
Jerusalem attd Hebron, by Hammer, who regards 
it as quite decLsive of the guilt of the English king : 
— "TTie marqoia went, on the I3th of the month 
Rebi-al-Swal, to visit the Bishop of Tyre. As he 
was going out he wEis attacked by two Assassins, who 
slew him with their daggers. When taken and 
stretched on the rack, they confessed that they had 
been employed by the King of England. They died 
nnder the torture." Boha-ed-deen, the friend and 
biographer of Satadin, writes to the same effect- It 
is therefore evident that, at the time, it was reported 
that the marquis had been murdered by persons em- 
ployed by the King of England ; and Vinisauf and 
the other English writers assure us that the French 
party and the friends of the murdered marquis en- 
deavoured to throw the odium of the deed on king 
Richard. As that mode of getting rid of an enemy 
was far too fajnitiaf in the east, it was natural enough 
that the Arabian writers should adopt the report 
without much Inquiry. This consideration alone 
ought very much to invalidate their testimony. Some 
German chroniclers also, following the reports which 
were industriously spread to the disadvantage of the 
English king at Uie time he Was a prisoner in Austria, 
did not hesitate to accuse him of the murder of the 
marquis ; but, as has been justly observed, these, as 
well as the preceding, were either partial or at a 
distance*. 

In oppositioti to these assertions, we have the unani- 
mous testimony of all the English writers, such as 
Vinisauf (the companion and hLstoHan of king Rich- 
ard's crusade), Hoveden, Brompton, ITilliam of New- 

• Raumet, GeBchicht« der Hohenstaufftn, ii„ p. 490. Wi^ 
ken, G«nhichte det KrcuizUge, iv., 489. 
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bridge. The Syrian bishop, Aboo-'l-Faraj, mentions 
the report of the Assassin who was put to the rack 
having laid the guilt on king- Richard, but adds that 
the truth came afterwards to light. Hugo Plagon, 
a judicious and impartial writer, so far fmni imputing 
tlK death of the marquis to king Pichard, assigns the 
cause which moved the Assassin prince to order the 
death of the marquis, namfely, the same which we 
shall presently see stated in the letter ascribed to the 
Old Man of the Mountain. Higord, who wrote the 
history of Philip Augustus, does not by any means 
impute the murder of the marquis to king Richard, 
though he saya that while Philip was at Pontoise let- 
ters were brought to him from beyond sea, warning 
him to be on his guard, as Assassins {Armcidtt) had 
been sent, at the suggestion and command of the 
Ring of England, to kill him, "for at that time they 
bad slain the king's kinsman, the marquis." Philip, 
in real, but more probably feigned alarm, immediately 
surrounded his person with a guard of serjeants-at- 
mace. The Arabic bistoriau, Ebn-el-Athir, the 
friend of Saladin, says that the sultan had agreed 
with the Old Man of the Mountain, for a sum of 
10,000 pieces of gold, to deliver him of both king 
Richard and ihe marquis, but that Sinan, not think- 
ing it to be for his interest to relieve the sullan of the 
English king, had taken the money and only put the 
marquis out of the way. This narratire is wholly 
improbable, for treachery was surely no part Of the 
character of Saladin ; bat it serves to prove the im- 
partiality which is so justly ascribed to the Arabic 
writers in general. The testimony of Abidfeda is 
as follows: " And in it {the year of the Hejra 588, or 
jt. D. 1 192,) was slain the Marquis, Lord of Soor (or 
Tyre); may God,- whofie name be esalled, curse 
him ! A Baiinee, or Assassin (in one copy Rati- 
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Dees), who had entered Soor in the disguise ot & 
monk, slew himV 

We thus see that tlie evidence in favour of the King; 
of England ^eatly preponderates, not a single writer 
who was on the spot laying the murder to his cliaige ; 
on the contrary, those who had the best means of 
being informed treated the imputation with contempt, 
as a base calumny devised by the French party. But 
there is a still more illustrious witness in his behalf, if 
the testimony ascribed to him be genuine — the Old 
Man of the ^lountain himself. Brompton gives two 
letters purporting to have been written by this per- 
sonage, the one to the Duke of Austria, the other to 
the princes and people of Europe in general. The 
latter is also given by William of Newbridge, with 
some variation. Both have been admitted by Rymer 
into his Foedera. Gibbon, who seems to have known 
only the last, pronounces it to be an "absurd and 
palpable forgery." Hammer, whose arguments we 
shall presently consider, undertakes to demonstrate 
that these epistles are forgeries. Raumer, more 
prudently, only says that tlus last is not genuine in 
its present form. 

The followingaretranslationsof these documents: — 

" The Old Man of the Mountain to Limpold, 
Duke of Austria, greeting. Since several kings and 
princes beyond sea accuse Kichard, King of England, 
and lord, of the death of the marquis, I swear by the 
God who reignelh for ever, and by the law which we 
hold, that he had no guilt in his death ; fur the cause 
of the death of the marquis was as follows- 

" One of our brethren was coming in a ship from 
SateUa {Salkltya) to our parts, and a tempest 
chancing to drive him to Tyre the marquis had him 
taken and stain, and seized a large &um of money 
* AnoalcB Uuslemid, torn, iv., pp. Vi2, 1-23. HaTniae, 1792. 
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which he had with him. But we sent our mes- 
sengers to the marquis, requiring him to res:ore to 

us the tnnney of our brother, aod to satisfy us respect- 
ing; the death of our brother, which he laid upon 
Ite^nald. the Lord of Sidon, and we exerted our- 
selves through our friends till we knew of a truth that 
it was he himself who had had him put to death, and 
had seized his money. 

"And, again we sent to him another of our mes- 
sengers, named Eurisus, whom he whs minded to 
fling' into the sea; but our friends made him depart 
with speed out of Tyre, and he came to us quickly 
and told us these things. From that very hour we 
were desirous to slay the marquis ; then also we sent 
two brethren to Tyre, who slew him openly, and as 
it were before all the people of Tyre. 

" This, then, was the cause of the death of the 
marquis ; and we say to you in truth that the lord 
Bichard, King of England, had no guilt in this death 
of the marquis, and th[:se who on accourt of this 
have done evil to the lord King of England have done 
it unjustly and without cause. 

"Know for certain that we kill no mm in this 
world for any hire pr money, unless he has first done 
us evil. 

" And know that we have executed these letters in 
our house at our castle of Messiat, in Uie middle of 
September. In the year from Alexander M. D, & V." 

" Tike Old Man of the Mountain to the princes of 
Europe and all the Christian people, greeting. 

"We would not that the innocence of any one 
should suffer by reason of what we have done, since 
we never do evil to any innocent and guiltless per- 
son ; but those who have transgressed against us we 
do not, vtith God to aid, long suffer to rejoice in the 
injuries done to our simplicity. 
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*' We therefore signify to the whole of yovT, testify- 
ing by him through whom we hope (o be saved, tha^ 
that Marquis of Montferrat was slain by no machina- 
tion of the King of England, but be justly perished, 
by our will and command, by our satellites, for that 
act in which he transsiressed against us, and which, 
when admonished, he nad neglected to amend. For 
it is our custom first to admonish those who have 
acted injuriously in anything to us or our friends to 
give us satis^tion, which if they despise, we t&ke 
care to take vengeance with severity by.our ministers, 
who obey us with such devotion that they do not 
doubt but that they shall be gloriously rewarded by 
God if they die in executing oUr command. 

" We have also beard that it is bruited about of 
that king that he has induced us, as bein^r less up- 
right and tonaistent (minus integros et conslaitiet), 
to send some of our people to plot against the King 
of France, which, beyond doubt, is a false fiction, 
and of (he vainest suspicion, when neither he, God is 
witness, has hitherto attempted anything against us, 
nor would we, in respect to our honour, permit any 
undeserved evil to be planned against any maji. 
Fafewell." 

We will not undertake to maintain the genuine- 
ness of these two epistles, but we may be permitted 
to point out the futility of some of the objections 
made to them. Hammer pronounces the first of 
them to be an undoubted forgery because it com- 
mences with swearing by the law, and ends by being 
dated from the era of the Seleucides. Both, he 
says, were equally strange to the Ismai'Utes, who 
precisely at this time had begun to trample the law 
under foot, and had abandoned the Hejra, the only 
era known in Mohammedan countries, for a new one 
Gommeocing with the reign of Hassan II. He fur< 
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ther sees, In the drcumstdnce of a letter frotn tbe 
Old Man of the Mountain {Sheikk-aUebal) being 
dated from Massyat, a proof of the i^orance of the 
Crusaders respecting' the true head and seat of the 
IsmaTlite power. These ohjections are regarded by 
Wilken as conclusive. They will, however, lose 
much of their force if we bear ia mind that the letters 
are manifestly translations, and that tbe chief of 
Massyat at that time was Sinan, mho some yeilrs 
before had offered to become a Christian, and who 
does not seem at al) to have adopted the innovations 
of Hassan the Illuminator. Sinan might easily have 
been induced by the friends of the King of England, 
one of the most steady of whom was Henry of Cham- 
pagne*, who succeeded Conrad of Montferrat in the 
kingdom, to write those letters in his justification, 
and it is very probable that the translations were 
made in Syria, where the Arabic language was of 
course better understood than in Europe, and sent 
either alone or with the originals. The translator 
might have rendered the title which Sinan gave him- 
self by Senei de Jlfon(e, which would be Ijetler under- 
stood in the west, and he may also have given the 
corresponding year of the era of the Seleucides (the 
one in use among the Syrian Christians) for the year 
of the Hejra used by the Ismailite chief, or indeed 
Sinan may have employed that era hiznself. In 
this case there would remain little to object to the 
genuineness of the letter to the Dutte of Austria. 
Hammer regards the expression our simplicity {sim- 
plicitas nostra) as being conclusive against the genu- 
ineness of the second letter. We must confess that 
we can see no force in the objection. Sinan might 
wish to represent himself as a very plain, simple, 
innocent sort of person. It might further be doubted 
* An inttance at fieDiy'i intimacy vriib the AbsbssIos has 
Iwen given in p. 81. 

t'-'Sl' 
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if a Enropean foi^r would Teoture to represent the 
prince of ihe Assassins — the formidable Old Man 
of the Mountain — in such a respectable lifcht as he 
appears in these two epistles*. 

But there is another account of the death of the 
Marquis of Monlferrat, which is probably much l>etter 
known to the genernlity of readers than any of .the 
pieieding ones. The far-famed author of " Waverlny" 
lias, in his romantic tale of ibe "Talisman," made 
Conrad to be wounded and vanquished in the lists 
by the son of tlie King of Scotland, the champion of 
king Richard, and afterwards slain by the dagger, 
not of the Assassins, but of his confederate in villany 
the Master of the Temple, tn prevent liis making 
confession of their common guilt ! 

Yielding to none in rational admiration of the 
genius of Sir W. Scott, we cannot avoid expressing 
a wish ^at he had ceased to write when he had 
exhausted tliat rich field of national feelings and 
manners with which he was alone familiar, and from 
which he drew ihe exquisite delineations of " Wa- 
verley"and its Scottish brethren. All his later works, 
no doubt, exhibit occasional scenes far beyond the 
power I'f any of his imitators; but when his muse 
quits her native foil, she takes leave of nature, truth, 
and simplicity. Even the genius of a Scott is inade- 
quatetopainting manners he never witnessed, scenery 
he never beheld. 

The lale of the " Talisman' is a flagrant instance. 
Topography, chronology, historic truth, oriental man- 
ners, and individual character, are all treated with a 
most magnanimous neglect, indeed, even, we might 
say, with contempt; for, careless, from "security to 
please," as the author is known to have been, his 
vagaries must sometimes have proceeded from mere 
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wilfulness and CE^ce. It would, we apprehend, 
perplex cur oriental travellers and geojrraphers to 
point out the site of the fountain named the Diamond 
of the Desert, not far from the Dead Sea. and yet 
lying half-way between the camp of the Saracens and 
that of the Crusaders, which last, we are told, lay 
between Acre and Ascalon, that is, on the sea-coast, 
or to show the interminable sandy desert which 
stretches between the Dead Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean. As to historic truth, we may boldly say that 
there is hardly a single circumstance of the romance 
in strict accordance with history ; and as to the truth 
of individual character, what are we to say to the 
grave, serious, religious Saladin, but the very year 
before his death, being in the fluwer of his aire, ram- 
bling alone through the desert, like an errant knight, 
singing hymns to the Devil, and coming disguised as a 
physician to the Christian camp, to cure the malady 
of the English monarch, whom he never, in reality, 
did or would see*? We might eniimerat« many 
additional instances of the violation of every kind of 
unity and propriety in tbis single talet- 

Let not any deem it superfluous thus to point out 
the errors of an illoslrious vfriter. The impresvions 
mude by his splendid pages on the yuutbful mind 



s ihould 

uU lihtrtv to 

make hU Vaimyi ami his Buis Qill>ertii as aero miilishe J vil- 
lains HI he pli!B>Ed ; he might da as he plea-ed with hii owa; 
but what warrant had hi; fiom history fur jmiDting Conrad af 
MoDlfvrrat and the then MabteT oi the Tein|ilar9 uader such 
odious coluuTB as he does P 

f The author invariably writes Mmlarrat for Motilftrral. 
The fiiriner is in Spain, and never was a marquisate. As it 
were to hhow that it wag nu error of the press, it is said, " The 
shield iif the mar^uin bate, in teferrnce to his title, a ttrrated 
ami ruckj reiountaiii." We also find napltllia and bi/uwun con- 
fuuniled, the roimei being de»ciibed as the lolid, the latter as 
thi Uquid substance. 
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are permanent and ineffaceable, and, if not corrected, 
may lead to errors of a graver kind. The " Talisman" 
moreover aEFects a delusive show of truth and accu- 
racy; for, in a note in one part of it, the author 
(ironically, no doubt) affects to correct the historians 
on a point of history. The natural inference, then, 
is that he has himself made profound researches, and 
adhered to truth; and we atxordingly find another 
novelist, in nliat he terms a history of chivalry, de- 
claring the " Talifiman" to be a faithful picture of the 
manners of the age. Sir W. Scotl, however, has 
himself informed us, in the preface to "Ivanhoe," of 
his secret for describing the manners of the times of 
Richard Coaur de Lion. With the chronicles of the 
time he joined that of Froissart, so rich in splendid 
pictures of chivalric life. Few readers of these ro- 
mances perhaps are aware that this was the same in 
kind, though not in degree, as if, in his tales of the 
days of Elizabeth and James I., he had had recourse 
to the manner -painting pages of Henry Fielding ; 
for the distance in point of time between the reign 
of Richard I. and that of Richard II., in which last 
Froissart wrote, is as great as that between the reigns . 
of Elizabeth and Geoi^ II. ; and, in both, manners 
underwent a proportional change. But we are in 
the habit of regarding the middle ages ^s one single 
period of unvarying manners and institutions, and 
we are too apt to fancy that the descriplions of Frois- 
sart and his successors are equally applicable to all 
parts of it. 
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Jellal-ed-diien — R«GtoiatioD of ReU^OD — Hii Harem makea 

tbe Pilgrimage lo Mecca — Hsniea the Prlnc«B» of Gbilan 
— Geography of the Countiy between Boodbar and the 
CsBpiui — Peniui Rorosnce — Zohok and Feridoon — Kisi 
Kaooa and RoOBtem — FerdooEee's Deacription of Maiauda- 
ran — History of th* Shah fitameb — Proof oF the Aqtiquity 
of tha Talei contained in it. 

The unhallowed rule uf Mohammed !!■ lasted for 
the long- space of thjrtj-five years, during which 
time alt the practices of Islam were neg-lected by the 
Isma'ililes. The mosks were closed, the fast of Ra- 
mazan neglected, the solemn seasons of prayer 
despised. £ut such ^ state can never last^ man 
miist have religion ; it is as essential to bim as his 
food ; and those pseudo-phibsopbers who have en- 
deavoured to deprive bim of it have only displayed in 
the attempt tbeir ignorance and folly. The purifica- 
tion of the popular iaith is the appropriate task of the 
true philanthropist. 

We may often observe the son to exhibit a cha- 
racter the diametrically opposite of that of his father, 
either led by nature or struck by the ill efleets of his 
father's conduct. This common appearance was now 
exhibited among the Assassins. Mohammed disre- 
garded all the observances of the ceremonial law ; his 
son and successor, Jellal-ed-deen {Glory of Religion) 
Hassan, distinguished himself, from his early years, by 
a zeal (or the ordinances of Islam. The avowal of his 
sentiments caused considerable enmity and suspicion 
between him and Mohammed; the father feared the 
son, and the son the father. On the days of public 
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audience, at which Jeltal-ed-deen was expected to ap- 
pear, the old sheikh used the precaution of wearing a 
shirt of mail under his clothes, and of increasing the 
number of his guards. Hts death, which occurred when 
his son had attained his twenty-fifth year, is ascribed 
by several historians, though apparently without any 
sufficient reason, to poison administered to him by 
his successor. 

The succession of Jel1al-ed-deen was uncontested. 
He immediately set about placing all things on the 
footing which they had been on previous to the time 
of On his Memory be Peace. The mosks were 
repaired 'and reopened; the call to prayer sounded 
as heretofore from the minarets ; and the solemn 
assemblies for worship and instruction were held 
once more on every Friday. Imams, Koran-readers, 
preachers, and teachers of all kinds, were invited to 
Alamool, where they were honourably entertained 
and richly rewarded. Jellal-ed-deen wrote to his 
lieutenants in Ku^istan and Syria, informing them 
of what he had done, and inviting them to follow his 
example. He also wrote to the khalif, to the power- 
ful Uhah of Khaurism, and to all the princes of 
Persia, to assure them of the purity of his faith. His 
ambassadors were everywhere received with honour, 
and the khalif and all the princes gave to Jellal-ed- 
deen, in the leiters which they wrote in reply, the 
title of prince, which had never been conceded to 
any of his predecessors. The imams, and the men 
learned in the law, loudly upheld the orthodoxy of 
the faith of the mountain-chief, on whom they be- 
stowed the name of Nev (New") Musulman. When 
the people of Casveen, who hod always been at 
enmity with the IsmaTlites, doubted of his orthodoxy, 
Jellal-ed-deen condescended to ask of them to send 
some persons of respectability to Alamoot, that he 
might have an opportunity of convincing them. 
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They came, and in their presence he committed to 
the flames a pile of books which he said were the 
writings of Hassan Sabah, and contained the secret 
rules and ordinances of the society. He cursed the 
memory of Hassan and his successors, and the envoys 
returned to Casveen, fully convinced of his sincerity. 
In the second year of his reign Jella!-ed-deen gave 
a further proof of the purity of his religious faith by 
permitting, or, perhaps, directing, his harem, that is, 
his mother, his wife, and a long train of their female 
attendants, to undertake the pilgrim^e to the holy 
city of Mecca, to worship at the lomb of the Prophet. 
The sacred banner was, according to euatom, borne 
before the caravan of the pilgrims from Alaraoot, and 
the Tesbeel, or distribution of water to the pilgrims, 
usual on such occasions*, was performed by the harem 
of the mountain-prince on such a scale of magnifi- 
cence and liberality as far eclipsed that of the great 
Shah of Khaurism, whose caravan reached, Bagdad 
at the same time on its way to Mecca. The khalif 
Nassir-ladin-Illah even gave precedence to the banner 
of thepil^ms from Alamoot, and this mark of par- 
tiality drew on him the wrath of the potent prince of 
Khaurism. Twice did the latter aftervrards collect an 

■ "Sebil, ia Arabic 'the way,' means eeneiBlly the 
load, and tbe IraveUec is heacn called Ibit-ee-iebJ, the Bon of 
the road; but it more fiaiticulorly signiSes the way of piety 
add good works, which leads to Paradise. Whatever menio- 
rioui work the Moslem uadertakes, he does Ft lebil Ailah, on 
tho wav of God, or lor the lore of God ; and the moat iDecito- 
Tious which he can undertake ii thti holy war, ui the light fur 
hia faith and hia couatr)', on Gad'i trai/. But since pioui 
women can have no immtdiate share iu the contest, every 
thing- which they can conlribute to the nuraing of the wounded, 
and the refreshment of the eihaiuited, is imputed to them as 
equally mecitoriuug as if they had fought ihemaeWeB. The 
diatributioa of water to the exhausted and wounded warriors 
is Ihe hightat fimaie merit in the holy war ou Guil's way." — 
Hammer i HitloTg 0/ Ihe Aaaitini, Wood's tranalatioii, n. 144. 
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army to make war on the successor of Ihe Prophet. 
With the fiist, consisting of nearly 300,000 men, he 
marched against Bagdad, and had reacbied Hamaidan 
and Holuan, when a violent snow-slonn obliged him 
to retire. He had collected his forces a second time, 
when the hordes of Chinghis Khan burst into his 
dominions. His son and successor resumed his plans, 
and reached Hamadan, when again a snow-storm 
came to avert destruction from the City of Peace. 
As the power of the Mongol conqueror was now 
great and formidable, the prudent prince of Alamoot 
sent in secret ambassadors to assure him of his sub- 
mission, and to lender his homage. 

Jellal-ed-deen took a more active part iq the po- 
litics of his neighbours than his predecessors had done. 
He formed an alliance with the Atabeg Mozatfer-ed' 
deen ^Causing the Religion to be vicloriout), the go- 
Teraor of Azerbeijan, against the governor of Irak, who 
was their common enemy. He even visited the Atabeg 
at his residence, where he was received with the 
utmost magnificence, and each day the Atabeg sent 
1,000 dinars for the expenses of his table. The two 
princes sent to the khalif for aid; their request was 
granted; and they marched against, defeated, and 
slew the governor of Irak, and appointed another in 
his place. Af^er an absence of eighteen months 
Jellal-ed-deen returned to Alamoot, having in the 
mean time, by tiis prudent conduct, greatly augmented 
the fame of his orthodoxy. He now ventured to 
aspire to a connexion with^ne of the ancient princely 
houses of the country, and asked in marriage the 
daughter of Ky Kaoos, the prince of Ghilan. The 
latter having expressed his readiness to give hia con- 
sent, provided that of the khalif could be obtained, 
envoys were despatched to Bagdad, who speedily re 
turned with the approbation of Nassir-ladin-lllah, and 
the princess of Ohilan was sent to Alamoot. 
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The mention of Ghilan and of Ky Kaoos presents 
an opportunity, which we are not willing to let pass, of 
diTersifying our narrative by an excursion into the 
regions of Persian geography and romance, which 
may cast a gleam of the sun^ne of poetry over the 
concluding portion of our history of the dark and 
secret deeds of the Ismallites. 

The mountain range named Demavend, on the 
south side of which Boodhar, the territory of the Is- 
mallites, lies, is thev northern termination of the pro- 
vince of Irak Ajemee, or Persian Irak. Beyond it 
stretches to the Caspian Sea a fertile region, partly 
hilly, partly plain". This country is divided into five 
districts, which were in those times distinct from and 
independent of each other. At the foot of (he moun- 
tains lay Taberistan and Ditem, the former to the 
east, the latter to the west. Dilem is celebrated as 
having been the native country of ihe family of 
Buyaji, which, risingflrom the humblest station, exer- 
cised under the khali&, and with the title of Ameer- 
al-Omra (Prince of the Princes), a power nearly 
regal over Persia during a century and a halff. 
North of Dilem lay Ghilan, and north of Taberistan 
Mazenderan, the ancient Hyrcania. In the mictst of 

* Tliis part of Persia also acqiiiiea int^rcat fioin the cLicum' 
stance of Sama being believed to be looking forward to ob- 
taining it, one day or other, b« conquest or cession. 

t Azed'ud-dowUb, one of the most cclebraled of these 
princes, had a dyke constructed across ih« river Kui, in the 
plain of Murdasht, near the ruing of Persepolia, to conflne the 
water, and permit of its being distributed oier Ihe country. 
It wai called the Bund-Ameer (PHnct'i Dyke), and travellers 
ignorant of the Persian languajfe have given this nime to the 
river itself. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find in 
"Lalla Rookh" a lady sin[;ing, 

"There's abower of roses by Bendameer'ssfream;" 
and asking];, 

" Da the roses still bloom by the calm Bendanleer ? " 
Calm and «lill, beyoad doabt, is the Bendameer. 
i3 
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these four provinces lay Ruyan and Rostemdar, re- 
markable for having been governed for a space of 
800 years by one family of princes, while dynasty 
after dynasty rose and fell in the neighbouring slates. 
In these provinces the names of the royal lines recal 
to our mind the ancient history, both true and fabu- 
lous, of Ir^n (Persia), as we find it in tbe poem of 
Ferdoosee, the Homer of that country. The family 
of Kawpara, which governed Ruyan and Roslemdar, 
affected to derive their lineage from the celebrated 
blacksmith Gavah, who raised his apron as the 
standard of revolt against the A ssyrian tyrant Zohak ; 
and the family of Bavend, which ruled for nearly 
seven centuries, with but two interruptions, over 
Mazenderan and Taberistan, were descended from 
tbe elder brother of Noosheerwan Ihe Just, the most 
celebrated monarch of the house of Sassan. 

This region is the classic land of Persia. When, 
as their romantic history relates, Jemsheed, the third 
monarch of Iran after Cayamars, the first who ruled 
over men, bad long reigned in happiness and prospe- 
rity, his head was lifted up with pride, and God 
withdrew from him his favour. His dominions were 
invaded by Zohak, the prince of the Tauzees (Assy- 
rians or Arabs); his subjects fell away from him, and, 
after lurking for a hundred years in secret places, he 
fell into the hands of tbe victor, who cut him asunder 
with a saw. A child was bom of the race of Jem- 
sheed, named Feridoon, whom, as soon as he came to 
the light (in the village of Wereglii, in Taberistan), 
his mother Faranuk gave to a herdsman to rear, and 
his nourishment was the miik of a female buffalo, 
whose name was Poormayeh. Zohak meantime had 
a dream, in which he beheld two warriors, who led 
up to him a third, armed with a club which termi- 
nated in the head of a cow. The warrior struck him 
on the head with his club, and took him and chained 
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him in the cavern of a mountain. He awoke with a 
loud cry, and called all the priests, and astrolt^re, 
and wise men, to interpret his dream. They feared 
to apeak. At last they told him of the birth and 
nurture of Feridoon, who was destined to oyercome 
him. Zohak fell speechless from his tl>rone at the 
iritelligence. On recovering, he sent persons in all 
directions to search for and put to death the fatal 
child ; but the maternal ansiety of Faranuk was on 
the watch, and she removed the young Feridoon to 
the celebrated mountain Elburz, where she committed 
him to the care of a pions anchorite. Zohak, after 
a king search, discovered the place where Feridoon 
bad been first placed by bis mother, and in his rage 
be killed the beautiful and innocent cow Poormayeh. 

Zohak is represented as a most execrable tyrant. 
Acting under the counsel of the Devil, he had mur- 
dered bis own father to get his throne. His infernal 
adviser aflerwards assumed the form of a young man, 
and became his cook. He prepared for him all 
manner of curious and high-seasoned dishes; for 
hitherto the food of mankind had been rude and 
plain. As a reward, he only asked permission to 
kiss the shoulders of the king. Zohak readily granted 
this apparently moderate request ; but from the spots 
where the De?il impressed his lips grew forth two 
black snakes. In rain every art was employed to 
remove them, in v^n they were cut away, they grew 
again like plants. The physicians were in perplexity. 
At length the Devil himself came in the sliape of a 
physician, and sud that the only mode of keeping 
them quiet was to feed them with human brains. 
His object, we are told, was gradimlly in this way to 
destroy the whole race of man. 

The design of the Devil seemed likely to be ac- 
complished. Each day two human beings were slain, 
md the serpents fed with their brains. At length 
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two of the tyrant's cooks discovered that the brain of 
a man mixed with that of a ram satisfied the mon- 
slers, and, of the two men who were given to be 
killed each day, they always secretly let go one, and 
those who were thus delivered became the progenitors 
of the Koords who dwell in the mountains west of 
Persia. Among those unfortunate persons who were 
condemned to be food for the serpents was the son 
of a blacksmith named Gavah. The afflicted father 
went boldly before the tyrant, and remonstrated with 
him on the injustice of his conduct. Zohak heard 
him with patience and released his son. He also 
made him bearer of a letter addressed to all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, vaunting his goodneiis, and 
calling on all to support him against the youthful 
pretender to his throne. But Gavah, instead of exe- 
cuting the mandate, tore the tyrant's letter, and, 
raising his leathern apron on a lance by way of 
standard, called on all the inhabitants of Ir&n to 
arise and take arms in support of Feridoon, the right- 
fill heir to the throne of Jemsheed. 

Meantime Feridoon, who had attained the age of 
twice eight years, came down from Elburz, and, 
goin^ to his mother, besought her to tell him from 
whom he derived his birth. Faranuk related to him 
his whole history, when the young hero, in great 
emotion, vowed to attack the tyrantj and avenge on 
him the death of his father ; but his mother sought, 
by representing the great power of Zohak, to divert 
him from his purpose, and exhorted him to abandon 
all such thoughts, and to enjoy in quiet the good 
things of this life. But a numerous array, led by 
Gavah in search of the true heir to the throne, now 
came insight. Feridoon, Joyfully advancing to meet 
them, adorned with gold and precious stones the 
leathern banner, placed upon it Uie orb of the moon, 
and, nammg it Direfsh-e-Gavaaee (CroooA's Apron), 
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selected it for the banner of the empire of Irftn. 
Each succeeding' prince, we are told, at his acces-' 
gion, added jewels to it, and Direfsh-e-Gavanee blazed 
in the front of battle Uke a sun. Ferido«m, then 
calling for smiths, drew for them in the sand the 
form of a club, with a cow's head at the end of it. 
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and when the; had made it he named it Gawpeigor 
iCow-face), in honour of his nurse. Taking leave 
of his mother, he marches asrainst the tyrant ; an 
angel comes from heaven to aid the rightiful cause ; 
Zohak is deserted hy his troops ; he falls into the 
hands of t'eridoon, who, by the direction of the 
an^I, imprisons him in a cavern of the mountain 
Demavend. Feridoon, on ascending the throne of 
his forefathers, governed with such mildness, firm- 
ness, and justice, that his name is to the present day 
in Persia significative of the ideal of a perfect mo- 
narch*. 

Mazenderan is not less celebrated in Persian ro- 
mance than the region at the foot of Demavend. It 
was the scene of the dangers of the light-minded Eej 
Kaoos (supposed (o be the Cyaxares of the Greeks), 
and of the marvellous adventures called the Seven 
Fables or Stages of the Hero Roostem, the Hercules 
of Persia, who came to his aid. When Rej Kaoos 
moimted the throne of Ir&n, he exulted in his wealth 
and in his power. A deev (Demon), desirous of 
luring him to his destruction, assumed the guise of a 
wandering minstrel, and, coming to his court, sought 
to be permitted to sing before the podisha ( h'.mperor). 
His request was acceded to, — his theme was the praises 
of Mazenderan, and he sang U> this effect : — 

" Mazenderan deserves that the shah should think 
on it; the rose blooms evermore in its gardens, its 
bills are arrajied with tulips and jessamines, mild is 
the a!r, the earth is bright of hue, neither cold nor 
heat oppresses the lovely land, spring abides there 
rom the GuKstlD 
le meaaure of tb» 

The blest Feridoon an »aae\ was not; 
Of miuk oi of smbec he tormed was not; 
By juatiee an J mercy )^od ends sained he ; 
W ju*t and merotHl, tbou 'It ■ ^lidoon be. 
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evermore, the nightin^le sings without cea^ng in 
the gardens, and the deer bound joyously through 
the woods. The earth- is never weary of pouring 
forth fruits, the air is evermore filled with fragrance, 
like unto rose-water are tlie streams, the tulip glows 
unceasingly on the meads, pure are the rivers, and 
their banks are smiling : ever mayest thou behold 
the falcon at the chase. All its districts are adorned 
with abundance of food,, beyond measure are the 
treasiu^s which are there piled up, the flowers bend 
in worship belbre the throne, and around it stand 
the men of renown richly girded with gold. Who 
dwelleth not there knoweth no pleasure, as joy aud 
luxuriant pastime are to him unknown," 

Kej Kaous was beguiled by the tempter, and, 
eager to get possession of so rich a land, he led a 
large army into it. llie Shah of Mazenderan was 
aided by a potent demon or enchanter named the 
Deev Seffeed (ffhite Deef ), who, by his magic arts, 
cast a profound darkness over the Iranian monarch 
and his host, in which they would have all been 
destroyed but for the timely arrival of Roostem, who, 
after surmounting all the impediments that magic 
could throw in his way, slew the Deev Sefiecd, and 
delivered his sovereign. 

Kej Kaoos, we are aflerwsrds told by the poet, 
formed the insane project of ascending to heaven, 
which he attempted in the following manner. A 
stage was constructed on whit^h a throne was set for 
the monarch ; four javelins were placed at the coi^ 
ners, with pieces of goat's flesh on them, and four 
hungry e^les were tied at the bottom, who, by their 
eflbrts to reach the meat, raised the stage alofl into 
the air ; but when the strength of the birds was ex- 
hausted the whole fell with the royal aeronaut in the 
desert, where he was found by Roostem and the 
other chiefs. 
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The history of the Shah-nameh (^Ktng-book), in 
which these legends are conlained, is one of the most 
curinus in literature. The fanaticism of the Arabs^ 
irho conquered Persia, raged with indiscriminate fury 
against the hterature, aa well as the religion, of that 
country; and when, in the time of Al-Mansoor and 
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his enccessoTs Haroon-eivRasheed and Al-Mamoon, 
the Arabs themselTet began to devote their attention 
to hteratuie and science, it was the science of Greece 
and the poetry of their native language that they 
cultivated. The Persian literature meantime Ian- 
fished in obscurity, and the traditional, heroic, and 
legendary tales of the nation were fading fast from 
memory, when a governor of a province, zealous, as 
it would appear, for the honour of the Persian nation, 
made a coliection of them, and formed from them a 
eontinuoua narrative in prose. The book thus formed 
was called the Boslan-nameh(Gorrfen-&ooi). Jtwoa 
in great repute in the northern part of Persia, where, 
at a distance from the court of the khalife, the Per- 
sian manners, language, and nationality were better 
preserved ; and when the Turkish family of the Sa- 
menee founded an empire in that part of Persia, 
suitan Mansoor I., of that race, gave orders to a poet 
named Dakeekee to turn the Bastan-nameh into 
Persian verse. The poet undertook the task, but he 
bad not made more than a thousand verses when he 
perished by assassination. There being no one sup- 
posed capable ofcontinuinghiswork,itwaB suspended 
till twenty years afterwards, when the celebrated 
Mahmoodof Ghizni, the conqueror of India, meeting 
with the Bastan-nameh, gave portions of it to three 
of the most renowned poets of the time to versify. 
The palm of excellence was adjudged to Anseri, who 
versified the tale of Sohrab slain by his own father 
Roostem, one of the most ^thetic and affecting 
narratives in any language. The sultan made him 
Prince of the Poets, and directed him to versify the 
entire work ; but, diffident of his powers, Anseri 
shrank from the task, and having some time atler- 
wards met a poet of Toos in Khorasan, named 
Isaac, the son of Sheriff-Shah, surnamed Ferdoosee 
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(_Paradisal'), either from his father's empbyment as 
a gardeaer, or from the beauty of his verses, lie 
inlroduced him to the sultan, who gladly committed 
the task to him. Ferdoosee latioured with enthusiasm 
in the celebration of the ancient glories of his coun- 
try ; and in the space of thirty or, as some assert, of 
only eight years, he brought the poem to within two 
thousand lines of its termination, which lines were 
added by another poet after his death. 

The Shah-nameh is, beyond comparison, the finest 
poem of the Mohammedan east. It consists of 
60,000 rhymed couplets, and embraces the history of 
Persia, from the beginning of the world to the period 
of ils conquest by the Arabs. The verses move on 
with spirit and rapidity, resembling more the flow of 
our lyrical, than that of our common heroic, linesf. 

Ferdoosee wrote his poem in the early part of the 
eleventh century from a hook which had been in 
existence a long time before, for he always calls it an 
old book. No proof therefore is needed that he did 
not invent the tales which compose tlie Shah-nameh, 
and they have every appearance of having been the 
ancient traditionary legends of the Persian nation. 
But we are able to show that these l^ends were 
popular in Persia nearly six centuries before his time; 
Olid it was chiefly with a view to establishing this 

• pBTudiBs, we are to racoHeet, is a word of Persian origin, 
kdopted by tbe Oreeka, from whom we have received it. A 
Faradine was a place planted with trees, a park, gaideo, or 
ples>ure.^rouiitl, aa we may term it. 

t Rammer has, in his "Belles Lettres of Persia" (^Schonr 
Rtdrktout PtTiiani), and in the "Mineada I'Ocient," trans- 
lated a considerablepoition of the Shah-nameh in the meaauie 
of the oiiKinal. MM. Campion and Atkinson have readeied 
a part of it intoEnghih heroic verse. Giirreshaa epitomised it, 
as far as to the death of Roostem, in Gecmaa prose, under the 
title of " Das Beldeobiich von Iran." An epitome of the poem 
in English prow, by Mr. Atkinson, has also lately appeUed. 
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curious point that we related the tale of Zoliak and 
Feridoon. 

Moses of Choren, the Armenian historian, who 
wrote alwut the year 440, thus addresses the person 
to whom his work is dedicated. " How should the 
vain and empty fables about Byrasp Aaijages gain 
any portion of thy favour, or why shouldest thou 
impose on us the fatigue of elucidating the absurd, 
tasteless, senseless le^nds of the Persians about 
him? to wit, of his hrst injurious benefit of the 
demoniac powers which were subject to him, and 
how he could not deceive him who was deception and 
fidsehood itself. Then, of the kiss on the shoulders, 
whence the drains came, and how thenceforward the 
growth of vice destroyed mankind by the pampering 
of the belly, until at last a certain Hhodones Dound 
him with chains of brass, and brought him to the 
mountain which is called Demavend ; how Byraspes 
then dragged to a hill Rfaodones, when he fell asleep 
on the way, but this last, awaking out of his sleep, 
brought him to a cavern of the mountain, where he 
chained him fast, and set an image opposite to him, 
so that, terrified by it, and held by the chains, he 
might never more escape to destroy the world." 

Here we have evidently the whole story of Zohak 
and Feridoon current in Persia in the fifth century; 
and any one who has reflected on the nature of tra- 
dition must be well aware that it must have existed 
there for centuries before. The very names are 
nearly the same. Taking the first syllable from 
Feridoon, it becomes nearly Rodon, and Biyraspi 
Aidahaki (the words of the Armenian text) signify 
the drM;on Byrasp: Zohak is eviilently nearly the 
same with the last word. This fable could hardly 
have been invented in the time of the Sassanian 
dynasty, who had not then been more than two cen- 
tuiies on the throne, much less during the period of 
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the dominion of the Parthian Arsacides, who were 
adverse to everything Persian. We are therefore 
carried back to the times of the Kejaniuns,the AchX' 
menides of the Greeks ; and it is by no nieajiB im- 
possible that the tale of Zohak and Feridoon was 
known even to the host which Xerxes led to the sub- 
jugation of Greece. 

It is well known to those versed in oriental history 
that, when the founder ofthehouseofSasGanmonnted 
the throne of Persia in the year 22R, he determined 
to bring back everything, as far as was possible, to 
its state in the time of the Kejanians, irom whom he 
affected to be descended, and that his successors trod 
in his footsteps. But, as Persia had been for five 
centuries and a half under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Parthians, there was probably no authen- 
tic record of the ancient state of things remaining. 
Recount was therefore had to the traditional tales 
of the country; and, as the legend of Zohak and 
Feridoon was, as we have seen, one of the most 
remarkable of these tales, it was at once adopted as 
a genuine portion of the national history, and a 
banner formed to represent the Apron of Gavah, 
which was, as the poet describes it, adorned with 
additional jewels by each monarch of the house of 
Sassan at his accession. This hypothesis will very 
simply explain the circumstance of this banner being 
imnoticed by the Greek writers, while it is an un- 
doubted fact that it was captured by the Arabs at the 
battle of Kadiseah, which broke the power of Persia, 
— a circumstance which has perpiexed Sir John 
Malcolm. 

We will finally observe that the historian just 
alluded to, as well as some others, thinks that the 
darkness cast by the m^c art of the White Deev 
over Ky Kaoos and his army in Mazanderan coin- 
cides with the eclipse of the sun predicted by Thales, 
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and which, according to Herodolns, parted Ihe armies 
of the Medians and the Lydians when engaged in 
conflict. Little stress ia however, we apprehend, to 
be laid on such coincidences. Tradition does not 
usually retain the memory of facta of this nature, 
though fiction is apt enough to invent them. The 
only circumstances which we have observed in the 
early part of the Shah-nameh agreeing with Grecian 
history, are some relating to the youthful days of Kei 
Khoosroo, which are very Uke what Herodotus relates 
of Cyrus. 

We now return to the history of the Assassins. 
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Chapter X. 



Death of Jellal^iMeeD — Chuiacler of Als-ed-deen, hi* aue* 
cessor— The Sheikh JemBl-ed-dcen— The AHtrooamer Ni- 
air-ed-deeo— The Vizir Shl^re^-Bl-Moolk— Death of Ala-ed- 
deen — Succesiion oIBulin-eil-iIefngthe iastSheith-al-JebsI. 

The reign of Jellal-ed-deen, which, unfortunately 
for ihe society, lasted but twelve years, was unstained 
by blood ; and we see no reason to doubt the judg- 
ment of the oriental historians, who consider his faith 
in Islam as being sincere and pure. It was probably 
his virtue that caused his death, for his life, it was 
suspected, was terminated by poison administered by 
his own kindred. His son Ala-ed-deen* (Eminence 
of Religion), who succeeded him, was but nine years 
old ; but as, according to the maxims of the Ismailites, 
the visible representative of the imam was, to a cer- 
tain extent, exempted from the ordinary imperfections 
of humanity, and his commands were tu be regarded 
as those of him whose authority he bore, the young 
Ala-ed-deen was obeyed as implicitly as any of his 
predecessors. At his mandate the blood was shed 
of all among his relatives who were suspected of 
having participated in the murder of his father. 

Ala-ed-deen proved to be a weak, inefficient ruler. 
His delightwasinthe breeding and tending of sheep, 
and he spent his days in the coles among the herds- 
men, while the aSairs of the society were allowed to 
run into disorder. All the restraints imposed by his 
fether were removed, and every one was left to do 

■ This IB the nime whicli, in the foTin nf AbilUiii, is so 
familiar to (11 Stoto Ihe story of the VVoudeifiil Lumii. 
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what was right in his own eyes. The weakness of 
this prince's intellect is ascribed to his having, in the 
fifth year of his reign, had himself most copiously 
bled without the knowledge of his physician, the 
consequence of which was an extreme degree of 
debility and a deep melancholy, which never after- 
wards left him. From that time no one could venture 
to offer him advice respecting either his health or the 
state of the ati^rs of the society, without being re- 
warded for it by the rack or by instant death. Every- 
thing was therefore kept concealed from him, and 
he had neither friend nor adviser. 

Tet Ala-ed-deen was not without some estimable 
qualities. He had a respect and esteem for learning 
and learned men. For the sheikh Jemal-ed-deen 
Ghili, who dwelt at Casveen, he testified on all occa- 
sions the utmost reverence, and sent him annually 
&00 dinars to defray the expenses of his household. 
When the people of Casveen reproached the learned 
sheikh with living on the bounty of the Impious, he 
made answer, " The imams pronounce it lawful to 
execute the Ismailites, and to confiscate their goods; 
how much more lawful is it for a man to make use 
of their property and their money when they give 
them voluntarily !" A!a-ed-deen, who probably 
heard of the reproaches directed against his friend, 
sent to assure the.people of Casveen that it was solely 
on account of the sheikh that he spared them, or else 
he would put the earth of Casveen into bags, hang 
the bags about the necks of the inhabitants, and 
bring them to Alamoot. The following instance of 
his respect for the sheikh is also related. A mes- 
senger coming with a letter to him from the sheikh 
was so imprudent as to deliver it to him when he was 
drunk. Ala-ed-deen ordered him to have a hundred 
blows of the hastinade, at the same time crying out 
to him, " foolish and thoughtless man, to give me 
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a letter from the sheikh at the time when I was 
drank ! Thou shouldest have waited till I was come 
out of the bath, and was come to my senses." 

The celebrated astronomer Nasir-ed-deen (^Victory 
of Religion) had also gained the consideration of 
Ala-ed-deen, who was anxious to enjoy the pleasure 
of his society. But the philosopher, who resided at 
Bokhara, testified little inclination to accept of the 
favour intended him. Ala-ed-deen therefore sent 
Meiers to the DaJ-al-Rebir of Kuhistan toconvey the 
iincourt«ous sage to Alamoot As Nasir-ed-deen 
was one day recreating- himself in the gardens about 
Bokhara, he found himself suddenly surrounded by 
some men, who, showing him a horse, directed him 
to mount, telling him he had nothing to fear if he 
conducted himself quietly. It was in vain that he 
ai^ed and remonstrated; he was far on the road to 
Kuhistan, which was 600 miles distant, before his 
friends knew he was gone. The governor made 
every apology for what he had been obliged to do. 
The philosopher was sent on to Alamoot to be the 
companion of Ala-ed-deen, and it was while he was 
there that he wrote his great work called the Morals 
of Nasir (_Akklaak-Na«iree).''' 

It was during the administration of Ala-ed-deen 
that the following event, so strongly illustrative of 
the modes of procedure of the Assassins, look place. 
The Bultan Jellal-ed-deen, the last ruler*of Khaurism, 
so well known for his heroic resistance to Ctiingis 

• Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. i. In the cUver woilt 
called " Traits and Stories of ths Irish Peatantty," which is 
the belt pictura eier given of the language, manuen, uul 
model otthmldag of that dass, there ia an am using account 
(and an undoubtedly trua one) uf tha " Abduction of Mat 
Karaaagli," one of that curiuu9 ordar of men callad in that 
country hedge-schoolniBatets, nliich, as indicative of a passion 
for knowledge, may be placed in comparison with this anecdote 
of Ala-ad-dMD. 
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Khan, had appointed the emir Arkhan governor of 
Nisliaboor, which bordered closely on the Ismtulite 
territory of Kuhistan. Arkhan beina- obliged to 
attend the sultan, the deputy whom he lefl in his 
stead made several destructive incursions into Ku- 
histan, and laid waste the IsmaiUte districts of Teem 
and Kai'n. The Ismaililes sent to demand satisfac- 
tion, but the only'reply made to their complaints and 
menaces by the deputy-goremor was one of those 
Bymbblical proceedings so common in the east. He 
came to receive the Ismulite envoy with his girdle 
stuck full of daggers, which he flung on the ground 
before him, to signiiy either his disregard for the 
daggers of the society, or to intimate that he could 
play at Ih^ game as well as they. The Isniulites 
were not, however, persons to be provoked with 
impunity, and shortly afterwards three Fedavceswere 
despatched to Kanja, where Arkhan was residing at 
the court of the sultan. They watched till the emir 
came without the walls of the town, and then fell 
upon and murdered him. They then hastened to the 
house of Sheref-al-Moolk (_N(Alate*» of the Reatm), 
the vizir, and penetrated into his divan. Fortunately 
he was at that time engaged with the sultan, and 
they missed him ; but they wounded severely one 
of his servants, and then, sallying forth, paraded the 
streets, proclaiming aloud that they were Assassins. 
They did not however esc^w the penalty of their 
temerity, far the people assembled and stoned them 
to death. 

An envoy of the Ismailites, named Bedr-ed-deen 
{Fall Moon of Rdigioii) Ahmed, was. meantime on 
his way to the court of the sultan. He stopped short 
on hearing what had occurred, and sent to the vizir 
to know whether he should go on or return. Sheref- 
al-Moolk, who feared to irritate the Assassins, directed 
him to continue his Journey, and, when be was 
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arrived, showed him every mark of honour. The 
object of Bedr-ed-deen's mission was to obtain satis- 
faction for the ravages committed on the Ismailite 
territory and the cession of the fortress of Damaghan. 
The vizir promised the former demand without a 
momeuL's hesitation, and he made as httle difficulty 
with regard to (he second. An instrument was 
drawn out assigning to the Ismailites the fortress 
which they craved, on condition of their remitting 
annually to the royal treasury the sum of 30,000 
pieces of gold. 

When this affair was arranged the sultan set out 
for Aserbeijan, and the Ismailite ambassador re- 
mained the guest of the vizir. One day, afler a 
splendid banquet, when the wine, which they had 
been drinking in violation of the law, had mounted 
into their heads, the ambassador told the vizir, by 
way of confidence, that there were several Ismailites 
among the pa^s, grooms, guards, and other persons 
who were immediately about the sultan. The vizir, 
dismayed, and at the same time curious to know who 
these dangerous attendants were, besought the am- 
bassador to point them out to him, giving him his 
naphin as a pledge that nothing evil should happen 
to them. Instantly, at a sign from the envoy, tive of 
the persons who were attendants of the chamber 
stepped forth, avowing themselves to be concealed 
Assassins. " On such a day, and at such an hour,'* 
said one of them, an Indian, to the vizir, " I might 
have slainthee without being seen or punished ; and, 
if I did not do so, it was only because I had no orders 
from my superiors." The vizir, timid by nature, and 
rendered still more so by the effects of the wine, 
stripped himself to his shirt, and, sitting down before 
the five Assassins, conjured them by their lives to 
spare him, protesting that he was as devotedly the 
slave of the sheikh Ala-ed-dcen as of the sultan 
Jellal-ed-deen. 
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As soon as the sultan heard of the meanness and 

cowardice of his viiir, he sent a messenger to him 
with the keenest reproaches, and an order to bum 
alive the five Ismailites without an instant's delay. 
The viiir, though loth, was obliged to comply, and, 
in violation of his promise, the five chamberlains were 
cast on the flaming pyre, where they died exulting at 
being' found worthy to suffer in the service of the 
great Sheikh-al-Jeba!, The master of the pages was 
also put to death far having admitted Ismailites 
among them. The sultan then set out for Irak, 
leaving the vizir in Azerbeijan. While he was there 
an envoy arrived from Alamoot, who, on being ad- 
mitted to an audience, thus spake, " Thou hast given 
five Ismailites to the fiames ; to redeem thy head, 
pay 10,000 pieces of f^ld for each of these unfortu- 
nate men." The vizir heaped honours on the envoy, 
and directed his secretary to draw out a deed in the 
usual forms, by which he bound himself to pay the 
Ismailites the annual sum of 10,000 pieces of gold, 
besides paying for them the 30,000 which went to 
the treasury of the sultan. Sheref-al-Moolk was 
then assured that he had nothing to ^prehend. 

The preceding very characteristic anecdote rests on 
good authority, for it is related by Aboo-'l-Fetah 
Nissavee, tlie vizir's secretary, in bis life of sultan 
Jellal-ed-deen. 

The astronomer Nasir-ed-deen was not the only 
involuntary captive of Alamoot. Ala-ed-deen sent 
once to Farsistan to the atabeg MozaSer-ed-deen, to 
request that he would send him an able physician. 
Requests from Alamoot were not lightly to be dis- 
regarded, and the atabeg despatched the imam Beha- 
ed-deen, one of the inost renowned physicians of the 
lime, tc( the mountains of Jebal. The skill of the 
imam proved of great benefit to the prince, but when 
the physician appliedlfor leave to return to his family 
k5 
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he found that he was destined to paas the reminder 
of his days in Alamoot, unleES he should outlive his 
patient. 

The imam's release, however, was more speedy 
than he expected. ' Ala-ed^deen, who had several 
children, had nominated the eldest of them, Rukn-ed- 
deen iSuppoH of Beligioii), vrhile he was yet achild, 
to be his successor. As Rukn-ed-deen grew up the 
people began to hold him in equal respect with his 
father, and to consider his commands as equally 
binding on them. Ala-ed-deen took oft'ence, and 
declared that he would ^ve the succession lo another 
of his children ; hut, as this directly contravened one 
of the tsmallite maxims, namely, that the first nomi- 
nation was always the trae one, it was little heeded. 
Kukn-ed-deen, in apprehension for his life, which 
his father threatened, retired to a strong castle to wait 
there the time when he should be called to the suc- 
cession. Meantime the tyranny and caprice of Ala- 
ed-deen had given many of the principal persons 
about him cause to be apprehensive for their lives, 
and they resolved to anticipate him. There was a 
man at Alamoot named Hassan, a native of Mazen- 
deran, who, though no Ismwlite, was of a vile and 
profligate character. He was the object of the doat- 
ing attachment of Aia-ed-deen, and consequently 
had free and constant access to him. Him they fixed 
upon as their agent, and they found no difficulty in 
gaining him. Ala-ed-deen, whose fondness for breed- 
ing and tending sheep had never diminished, had 
built for himself a wooden house close by his sheep- 
cotes, whither he was wont to retire, and where he 
indulged himself in all the excesses in which he 
delighted. Hassan of Mazenderan seized the mo- 
ment when Ala-ed-deen was lying drunk in this 
house, and shot him through the nc^with an arrow. 
Rukn-ed-deen, who is said to have been engaged ia 
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the conspiracy, assuming the part of the avenger of 

blood, the murderer and all his family were put . to 
death, and tlieir bodies committed to tbe.flames ; but 
this act of seeming justice did not free Rwkn-ed-deen 
from suspicion, and the bitter reproaches of his mother 
were poured forth on him as a parricide. 

The termination of the power of the Ismulites 
was now at hand. Rukn-ed-deen had hardly tracended 
the throne of his murdered fitther when he learned 
that an enemy was ap[«oaching against whom all 
attempts at resistance would be vain. 
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Chapter XI. 



The MoDgolB — Hoolagoo unt BgainBt the lamaVliteii — Rubn- 
cd-deen lubmits — Capture of AUmi>ot — Drtlniction of the 
library — Fate of Ruka-ed-deen — Massscie of the Isniailites 
— St. liouii and the AgtsBRins — Miuion foe the Convenion 
«f the People of Kuhistan — CondnsioD. 

' Half a century had now elapsed Eince the Toice of 
the Mongol seer on the banks of the S^linga had 
announced to the tribes of that race that he had seen 
in a vision the Great God silting on his throne and 
giving sentence that Temujeen, one of their chiefs, 
should he Chingis Khan (Gnat Khan), and the 
obedient tribes had, under the leading of Temujeen, 
commenced that career of conquest which extended 
from the eastern extremity of Asia to the confines of 
Egypt and of Germany. At this time the chief 
power over the Mongols was in the hands of Mangoo, 
the grandson of Chingis, a prince advantageously 
made known to Europe by ttie long abode of the 
celebrated Venetian Marco Folo at his court. The 
Mongols had not yet invaded Persia, though they 
had, under Chingis himself, overthrown and stripped 
of his dominions the powerful sultan of Khaurism. 
It was however evident that that country could not 
long escape the fate of so many extensive Mid power- 
ful states, and that a pretext would soon be found 
for pouring over it the hordes of the Mongols. 

We are told, though it seems scarcely credible, 
that ambassadors came from the Khahf of Kagdad 
to Nevian. the Mongol general who commanded on 
the northern frontier of Persia, requiring safe conduct 
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to the court of Mnngoo. The object of their mission 
was to implore the ^reat khan to send his invincible 
troops to (destroy those pests of society the bands of 
the Ismulites. The prayer of the envoys of the sue- 
cessoT of the Prophet was supported by the Judge of 
Casveen, who happened to be at that lime at the 
court of Mangoo, where he appeared in a coat of 
mail, to secure himself, as he professed, from the 
daggers of the Assassins, The khan gave orders to 
assemble an army ; his brother Hoolagoo was ap- 
poinled ta commejid it, and, as he was setting forlh, 
Mangoo thus addressed him : — 

" With heavy cavalry and a mighty host I send 
thee fromTooran to Iran, the land oi' mighty princes. 
It behoves thee now strictly to observe, both in great 
and in smallthings, the laws and regulations of Chin- 
ghis Khan, and to take possession of the countries 
from the Onus to the Nile. Draw closer unlo thee 
by favour and rewards the obedient and the submis- 
sive ; tread the refractory and the rebellious, with 
their wives and children, into the dust of contempt 
and misery. When thou hast done with the Assassins 
begin the conquest of Irak. If theKhalif of Bagdad 
comes forward ready to serve thee, thou shalt do him 
no injury ; if he refuses, let him share the fate of the 
rest." 

The army of Hoolagoo was reinforced by a thou- 
sand families of Chinese firemen to manage the 
battering machines and fling the flaming naphtha, 
known in Europe under the name of (ire«k fire. 
He set forward in the month Ramazan of the 6r)lst 
year of the Uejra (a. d. 1253). His march was so 
slow that be did not cross the Oxus ti!l two years 
afterwards. On the farther bank of this river he 
took the diversion of lion-hunting, but the cold came 
on so intense that the greater part of his horses 
perished, and h« was obliged to wait for the ensuing 
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epring before he could advance. AH the princes of 
the menftced countries sent embassies to the Mongol 
camp announcing their submission and obedience. 
The head-quarters of Hoolagoo were now in Khoras- 
san, whence he sent envoys to Rukn-ed-deen, the 
Istnallite chief, requiring his submission. By the 
advice of the astronomer Nasir-ed-deen, who was 
his counsellor and minister, Rukn-ed'deen sent to 
Baissoor Noobeen, one of Hooiagoo's generals, who 
had advanced to Hamadan, declaring bis obedience 
and his wish to live in. peace with every one. The 
Mongol genera] recommended that, as Hoolagoo 
himself was approaching, Rukn-ed-deen should wait 
on him in person. Alter some deby, the latter agreed 
to send his brother Shahinshah, who accompanied 
the son of Baissoor to the quartern of the Mongol 
prince. Meantime Baissoor, by the orders of Hoola- 
goo, entered the Ismaalite territory and drew near to 
Alamoot. The troops of the Assassins occilpied a 
steep hill near that place. The 'Mongols attacked 
them, but were repelled each time they attempted 
the ascent. Being forced to give over the attack, 
they contented themselves with burning the houses 
and ravaging the country round. 

When Shahinshah reached the camp of Hoolagoo 
and notified the submission of his brother, orders to 
the following effect were transmitted to the mountain- 
chief: — " Since Rukn-ed-deen has seat his brother 
unto us, we forgive him the o^ences of his father 
and his followers. He shall himself, as, during his 
abort reign, he has been guilty of no crime, demolish 
his castles and come to ub," Orders were sent at 
the same time to Baissoor to give over ravaging the 
district of Roodbar, Rnkn-ed-deen began casting 
down some of the battlements of Alamoot, and at 
the same time sent to beg the delay of a year before 
appearing in Uie presence of Hoolagoo. But the 
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orAen of the Mon^l *erG imperatiTe; he was re- 
quired to appear at once, and to commit the defence 
of his territory to the Mongol officer who was ihe 
hearer of Hoolagoo's commands. Rukn-ed-deen 
hesitated. \ie sent agdn to make excuses and Eisk 
more time; and, as a proof of his obedience, he 
directed the governors of Kuhistan and Kirdkoh to 
repair to the Mongol camp. The banners of Hoola- 
goo were now floating' at the foot of Demavend, close 
to the IsmM'lite territory, and once more orders came 
to Maimoondees, where Rukn-ed-deen and his family 
had taken refuge;— "The Ruler of the World is 
now arrived at Demavend, and it is no longer time 
to delay. If Rukn-ed-deen wishes to wait a few days 
he may in the mean time send his son." The 
aSHghted chief declared his readiness to send his 
son, but, at the persuasion of his women and advisers, 
instead of his own, he sent the son of a slave, who 
was of the same b^, requesting that his brother 
mi^t be restored to him. Hoolagoo was soon in- 
formed of the imposition, but disdained to notice it 
otherwise than by sending hack the child, saying he 
was too young, and requiring that his elder brother, 
if he had one, should be sent in place of Shahin- 
shah. He at the same time dismissed Shahin- 
shah with these words : — " Tell thy brother to demo- 
lish Maimoondees and come to me; if he does not 
come, the eternal God knows the consequences." 

The Mongol troops now covered all the hills and 
valleys, and Hoolagoo in person appeared before 
Maimoondees. The Assassins fought bravely, but 
Rukn-ed-deen had not spirit to hold out. He sent 
his other brother, his son, his vizir Nasir-ed-deen, 
and the principal persons of the society, bearing rich 
presents to the Mongol prince. Nasir-ed-deen was 
directed to magnify the strength of the Ismailii« 
fortresses in order to gain good terms for his master; 
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but, instead of so doin^, he told Hoolagoo not to 
regard them, assuring him that the conjunction of 
the stars announced the downfal of the Ismailites, 
and that the sun of their power was hastening to its 
setting. It was agreed that the castle should be 
surrendered on condition of free egress. Hukn-ed- 
deen, his ministers, and bis friends, entered the Mon- 
gol camp on the first day of the month Zoo-1-Kaadeh. 
His wealth mas divided among the Mongol troops. 
Hoolagoo took compassion on himself, and spoke 
kindly lo him, and treated him as his guesL Nasir- 
ed-deen became the vizir of the conqueror, who ader- 
wards built for him the observatory of Meragha. 

Mongol ofBceis were now dispatched to all the 
castles of the Ismailites in Kuhistan, Roodbar, and 
even in Syria, with orders from Rukn-ed-dcen to ihe 
governors to surrender or demolish them. The 
number of these strong castles was upwards of one 
hundred, of which there were forty demolished in 
Roodbar alone. Three of ihe strongest castles in 
this province, namely, Alamoot, Lamseer, and Rird- 
koh, hesitated lo submit, their governors replying to 
the summons that they would wait till Hoolagoo 
should appear in person before them. In a few days 
the Mongol prince and his captive were at the foot 
of A lamoot. Rukn-ed-deen was led under the walls, 
and he ordered the governor to surrender. His 
command was disregarded, and Hoolagoo, not to 
wasle lime, removed his camp to Lamseer, leaving a 
corps to blockade Alamoot. The people of Lamseer 
came forth immediately with their homage, and a 
few days afterwards envoys arrived from Alamoot 
entreating Rukn-ed-deen to intercede for the inha- 
bitants with the brother of Mangoo. The conqueror 
was moderate; he allowed them free egress, and 
gave them three days to collect and remove their 
fwnilies and property. On the third day tlie Mongol 
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troopa received permission to enter and plunder tlie 
fortress. They rushed, eager for prey, into the 
hitherto invincibie, now deserteri. Vulture's Nest, and 
rifled it of all that remained in it. As they hurried 
through its sublerrane recesses in search of treasure 
they frequently, totheir amazement, found themselves 
immersed in honey, or swimming in nine ; for there 
were large receptacles of wine, honey, and com, hewn 
into the soUd rock, the nature of which was such that, 
though, as we are told, they had been filled in the 
time of Hassan Sabah, the corn was perfectly sound, 
^id the wine had not soured. This extraordinary 
circumstance was regarded by the Ismailites as a 
miracle wrought by that founder of their society. 

When Alamoot fell into the hands of the Mongols 
Ata-Melek (King's-fatktT) Jowainee, a celebrated 
vizir and historian, craved permission of Hoolagoo to 
inspect the celebrated library of that place, which had 
been founded by Hassan Sabah and increased by his 
successors, and to select from it such works as might 
be worthy of a place in that of the khan. The per- 
mission was readily granted, and he commenced his 
survey of the books. But Ata-Mclek was too ortho- 
dox a Mussulman, or too lazy an examiner, to make 
the best use of his opportunity; for all he did was to 
take the short method of selecting the Koran and a 
few other books which he deemed of value out of the 
collection, and to commit the remainder, with all the 
philosoptucal instruments, to the flames, as being 
impious and heretical. All the archives of the society 
were thus destroyed, and our only source of informa- 
tion respecting its doctrines, regulations, and history, 
is derived from what Ata-Melek has related in his 
own history as the result of hia search among the 
archives and books of the hbrary of Alamoot, previous 
to his making an auto da fe of them. 

The fate of the last of a dynasty, however wortfalesi 
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and inH^ifluant his character may be, is always 
interesfiDg from the circumstance alone ot his b^ng 
the last, and thus, as it were, embodying in himself 
the history of his predecessors. We shall therefore 
pause to relate the remainder of the story of the feeble 
Xlukn-ed-deen. 

When Hoolagoo, after the conclusion of his cam-' 
paign gainst Roodbar, retired to Hamadan, where 
he had left his children, he took with him Rukn-ed- 
deen, whom he continued to treat with kindness. 
Here the Assassin prince became enamoured of a 
Mongol maiden of the very lowest class. He asked 
permission of Hoola^^ to espouse her, and, hy ^e 
directions of that prince, the wedding was celebrated 
with great solemnity. He next craved to be sent to 
the court of Manguo Khan. Hoolagoo, though aur-^ 
prised at this request, acceded to it also, and gave 
him a corps of Mongols as an escort. He at the 
same time directed him to order on his way the gar- 
rison of Kirdkoh, who still held out, to surrender, 
and demolish the fortress. Rukn-ed-deeD, ss he 
passed by Kirdkoh, did as directed, but sent al the 
same time a private message to the governor to huld 
out as long as possible. Arrived at Kara-Kooroom, 
the residence of the kban, he was not admitted to an 
audience, but the following message was delivered to 
faim : — " Thus saith Mangoo : Since thou affectest 
to be obedient to us, wherefore has not the castle of 
Kirdkoh been dehvered up f Go back, and demolish 
all the castles which remain ; then mayest thou be 
partaker of the honour of viewing our imperial coun- 
tenance." Rukn-ed-deen was obliged to return, and, 
soon after he bad crossed the Oxus, his escort, making 
him dismount under pretext of an entertainment, ran 
him through with their swords. 

Mangoo Khan was determined to exterminate the 
whole race of the IsmaiiUtes, and grdeis to that e&'ect 
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had already reached Hoologtm, who was onljr waiting 
to execute them till Kirdkoh should have surrendered. 
As the garrison of that place continued obstinate, he 
no longer ventured to delay. Orders far indiscrimi- 
nate massacre were issued, and 12,000 fsmailites 
soon fell as victims. The process was shorty wher- 
ever a member of the society was met he was, without 
any trial, ordered to kneel down, and his head in- 
stantly rolled on the ground. Hoolagoo sent one of 
his vizirs to Casveen, where the jamily of Rukn-ed- 
deen were residing, and the whole of them were put 
to death, except two (females it is said), who were 
reserved to glut the vengeance of the princess Bool- 
ghan Khokxm, whose father Jagatai bod perished by 
the d^^ers <^ the Assassins. 

The siege of Kirdkoh was committed by Hoolagoo 
(who was now on his march to Bagdad to put an 
end to the empire of the khaUfs) to the princes of 
Mazenderfin aiid Rnyan. The castle held out for 
three years, and the siege was rendered remarkable 
by the following curious occurrence : — It was in the 
beginjiing of the spriug when a poet niuned Koorbee 
of Ruyan came to the camp. He beean to sing, in 
the dialect of Taberistan, a celebrated popular song 
of the spring, beginning with these lines :^ 

When the Bun from the fish to the ram doth retuin, 
Sfhaf^a banntt wB«e« high on the bnew of the mgni,* 

* " And Daf , with hit banner of ri^ance at^iiriti, 

Shinei in throu^ the mountuDouB portal thatopea 
Sublime from that valley of bliss to the world," 
Bayi Mi. Moore in hi* " Lalla RooUii" UDdoubtedly without 
anyknowledgaoCthe eastern iong. EUa original was perhaps' 
Campbell's 

" Andes, giant of the westem star, 
His meteor alandard to the winds unfnrltd. 
Looks trom his throne of clouds o'er half W worfif;" 
which WM again, in all probability, suggested, like Giay'i 
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The sOD^ awoke in the mindH of princes and soldiers 
the recollection of the vemaJ delights they had left 
behind them ; an invincible longing afler them Hetied 
the whole army : and, witiiout reflecting on the con- 
sequences, they broke up the siege, and set forth to 
enjoy the season of flowers in the fragrant gardens of 
Mazeoderftn. Hoolagoo was g^reatty incensed when 
he heard of their conduct, and sent a body of troops 
against them, but foi^ave them on their making due 
apologies and submissions. 

The Ismailite power in Persia was now completely 
at an end ; the khalifat, whose desbiiction bad been 
its great object, was also involved in its ruin, and the 
power of the Mongols established over the whole of 
IrfLn. The Mongol troops failed in their attempts 
on the Ismailite castles in Syria; but, at the end of 
fourteen years, what they could not effect was achieved 
by the great Beibars, the Circassian Mamlook sultan 
of f^pt, who reduced all the strongholds of the As- 
sassins in the Syrian mountains, and extinguished 
their power in that region. 

The last intercourse of the Assassins wiOi the 
western Christians which we read of was that with 
St. Louis. William of Nangis relates — but the tale 
is evidently apocryphal — that in the year 1250 two of 
the Arsacida were sent to France to murder that 
prince, who was then only twenty-two years of age. 
The Setiex de Monte however repented, and sent 
others to warn the French monarch. These arriving 
in time, the former were discovered, on which the 

" LooH hii beard, aad houy hair 
Stceain'd like a vuteor Xo the troubled air, ' 
by Milton's 

" Imperial ratii/n, which, full high sdvaoceil. 
Shone liko a meleor ilieaming to thu wind." 
It is thus that the particles of poeliy, like thou of matter, 
BIS in etenial circulation, and forming new cDmbinationi. 
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king loaded them all with presents, and dismissed 
them with rich ^fb for their master. 

Rejecting this idle legend^ we may safely credit 
the account of Joinville, that in 1250, when St. Louis 
was residing at Acre, after his captivity in Egypt, he 
was waited on by an embassy from the Old Man 
of the Mountain, the object of which was to procure, 
through his means, a remission of the tribute which 
he paid to the Templars and the Hospitallers. As if 
to obviate the answer which might n^durally be made, 
the ambassador said that his master con^ered that 
it would be quite useless to sacrifice the lives of his 
people by murdering the masters of these orders, as 
men as good as they would be immediately appointed 
to succeed them. It being then morning, the king 
desired them to return in the evening. When they 
appeared again, he had with him the masters of the 
Temple and the Hospital, who, on the propositions 
being repeated, declared them to be most extrava- 
gant, and assured the ambassadors that, were it not 
tor the sacredness of their character, and their regud 
for the word of the king, they would fling them into 
the sea. They were directed to go back, and to bring 
within fifteen days a satisfactory letter to the king. 
'J'hey departed, and, returning at the appointed time, 
said to the king that their chief, as the highest mark 
of friendship, had sent him his own shirt and his 
gold ring. They also brought him draught and 
chess-hoards, adorned with amber, an elephant and 
a giraffe {ptajlt) of crystal. The kin^, not to be 
outdone in generosity, sent an embassy to Massyat 
with presents of scarlet mbes, gold cups, and silver 
vases, for the Ismailite chief. 

Speculative tenets will continue and be propagated 
long after the sect or society which holds them may 
have lost all temporal influence and consideration. 
Accordingly, seventy years after the destruction of 
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Alamoot, in the reign of Aboo-Zeid, the eighth ruin 
cessor of Hoolagoo, it was found that nearly all the 
people of Kuhistan were devoted to the lamai'lile 
opinions. The monarch, who was an orthodox Soon* 
nee, advised with the governor of the province, and 
it was resolved to send a misBion,comp(»ed of learned 
and zealous divines, for the conversion of the heretics. 
At the head of the mission was placed the pious and 
orthodox sheikh Emad-ed-deen of Bokhara; the 
other members of it were the sheikh's two sons and 
four other learned ulemas {Doctori of la-w), in all 
seven persons. Full of enthusiasm and seal for the 
good cause which they had in hand, the missionaries 
set forth. They arrived at Ktun, the Chief place of 
the province, and found with grief and indignation 
none of the ordinary lestiraouies of Moslem devotion. 
The Diosks were in ruins, no morning or evening call 
to prayer was to be heard, no school or hospital was 
to be seen. Gmad-ed-deeu resolved to commence 
his mission by the solemn call to prayer. Adopting 
the precaution of arraying themselves in armour, he 
and his companions ascended the terrace of the 
castle, and all at once from its different sides shouted 
forth, " Say God is great ! There is no god but Ood, 
and Moh^med is his prophet Up to prayer; to 
good works!" The inhalntantB, to whom these 
sounds were unusual and offensive, ran togetiier, de- 
termined to be'stow the crown of martyrdoni on the 
miai^ionaries ; but these good men, whose zeal was of 
a prudent complexion, did uot, though armed, aUde 
the encounter. They took refuge in an aqueduct, 
where they concealed themselves till the people had 
dispersed, when they came forth once Uiore. ascended 
the terrace, and gave the call to prayer. The people 
collected again, and again the missionaries sought 
their retreat By perseverance, however, and the 
powerful support t^ the govenwr of the province, they 
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gradually accustomed tUe ears of the people to the 
forms of orthodoiy. Many years afterwards sultaa 
Shahrokh, the son of Timoor, resolved to send a 
commission to ascertain the state of religion in Ko- 
histati. At the head of it be placed Jelalee of Kain, 
the grandson of Emad-ed-deen, a man of learning 
and talent and a distinguished writer. Jelalee deemed 
himself especially selected by heaven for this purpose, 
as his grandsire had headed the former mission, and 
the Prophet had appeared to himself in a dream, and 
given to him a broom to sweep the land, which he 
interpreted to he a commission to sweep away the 
impurity of infidelity out of the country. He there- 
fore entered on his office with joy, and, afier a pere- 
grination of eleven months, reported tavtHuably of 
the faith of the people of Kohistan,withthe exception 
of some dervishes and others, who were addicted to 
Soofeeitm. 

At the present day, nearly six centuries aAer the 
destruction of the Ismailite power, the sect is still in 
e:tistence both in Persia and in Syria. But, like that 
of tbe Anabaptists, it has lost its terrors, and the 
Ismaiihte doctrine is now merely one of the specu' 
lalive heresies of Islam. The Syrian Ismaidites dwell 
in eighteen villages around Massyat, and pay an 
annual sum of 16,500 piastres to the governor of 
Hama, who nominates their sheikh or emir. They 
are divided into two sects or parties, the Sooweidanee, 
so named from one of their former sheikhs, and the 
Khisrewee, so called on account of their great re- 
verence for Khiser, the guardian of the Well of Lite. 
They are all externally rigid observers of the precepts 
of Islam, but they are said to believe in the divinity 
of Ali, in the uncreated light as the origin of idl 
things, and in the sheikh Rasheed-eddeen Sinan as 
the last representative of God upon earth. 

The Persian Ismai'lites dwell chiefly in Roodbar, 
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but they nre to be met all over the east, and even 
appear as traders on the banks of the Ganges. Their 
imam, whose pedigree they trace up to Ismul, the 
Bon of Jaaffer-e^-Sadik, resides, under the protection 
of the Shah of Persia, at the Tillage of Khekh, in the 
district of Koom. As, accordinir to their doctrine, 
he is an incarnate ra; of the Divinity, they hold him 
in the utmost veneration, and make pilgrioiages from 
the most distant places to obtain his blessing. 

We have thus traced the origin, the growth, and 
the decline of this formidable society, only to be 
paralleled by that of the Jesuits in extent of power 
and unity of plan and purpose. Unlike this last, 
however, its object was purely evil, and its career 
was one of blood; it has therefore left no deeds' to 
which its apologists might appeal in itt defence. Its 
history, notwithstanding, will always form a curious 
and instructive chapter in that of the human race. 
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Chapter, I. 
Introdaclioa — Iho Crueadei — Wrong Ideas reipeciing their 
Origin— Triie Caamof them — Pil^maf^ — Pilj^riniBge uf 
Frotmaad — Of the Count of Anjou — Stribing ^iSerence 
Utween the Chnaliaaity of tbe East and that of the Weit 
— Cauie* of their different Characters — Feuds] isni'-The 
Kitent and Force of this Principle. 

Amono the many extraordinary phenometia which 
the middle ages present, none is more deserving' of 
attention, or more cbaracteristic of the times and the 
state of society and opinion, than tbe institution of 
the religio-miiitary orders of the Hospitallers, the 
Templars, and the Teutonic Knights. Of these 
orders, al! of which owed their origin to the Crusades, 
and commenced in the 12th century, the lust, after 
the final loss of the Holy Land, transferring the 
scene of their activity to the north of Germany, and 
directing their arms against the heathens who still 
occupied the south coast of the Baltic, became the 
founders, in a great measure, of the Prussian power; 
while the liirst, planting their standard on the Isle of 
Rhodes, long gallantly withstood the forces of the 
Ottoman Turks, and, when at length obliged to resign 
that island, took their station on the rock of Malta, 
where they bravely repelled the troops of the greatest 
of the Ottoman sultans, and maintained at least a 
nominal indeiiendeuce till the close of the ISth cen- 
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tury. A less glorious fate attended the Knights of 
the Temple. They became the victims of the un- 
principled rapacity of a merciless prince ; their pro-.^ 
perty was seized and confiscated ; their noblest mem-^ 
bers perished in the flames ; their memory was 
traduced and maligned; the foulest crimes were laid 
to their charge ; and a secret doctrine, subversive of 
social tranquillity and national independence, nas 
asserted to have animated their councils. Though 
many able defenders of these injured knights have 
arisen, the charges against them have been reiterated 
even in the present day ; and a distinguished Orientalist 
(Von Hammer) has recently even attempted to bring 
forward additionaland novel proofs of ibeirsecret guilt.* 
To add one more to the number of their defenders, to 
trace the origin, develope the internal constitution of 
their society, narrate their actions, esaniine the his- 
tory of their condemnation and suppression, and 
show how absurd and frivolous were the charges 
^;ainst them, are the objects of the present wril«r, 
who, though he is persuaded, and hopes to prove, 
that they held no secret doctrine, yet places them 
among the secret societies of the middle ages, because 
it is by many confidently maintained that they wero 

As the society of the Teqiplars was indebted for 
its origin to the Crusades, we will, before entering 
on our narrative, endeavour to correct some erroneous 
notions respecting the causes and nature of these 
celebrated expeditions. 

The opinion of the Crusades having been an ema- 

* The principal worki oa the lubject of the Templan u« 
Rajnouud MoautneDs hiataiiques lelalila & 1& CoiulamDatioa 
Ara Temnlietsi Dupuy Histoire it U Condainmitioii des Tem- 
pliem; MilDter Statutenbueh ie* Oiiiens der Tempelherren ; 
aDil Wilike Oeichichte des TempelherienordeiiB. Then ia 
acHict'ly anftbiDg on the aubject tu £iigliih. 
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Dation of the Bpirit of cfaivalry is one of the most 
erroneoos that can be conceived, yet it is oae most 
widely spread. Romancers, and those who write 
^history as if it nere romance, exert all their power to 
keep up the illusion, and the very sound of the word 
Crusade conjurea up in most minds the ideas of 
waving plumes, gaudy surcoats, emblazoned shields, 
with lady's love, knightly honour, and courteous feats 
of arms. A vast deal of this perversion of truth is 
no doubt to be awribed to the illuslrious writer of the 
splendid epic whose subject is the first Crusade. Tasso, 
who, living at the time when the last faint gleam of 
expiring chivalry was fitfully glowing ttu-ough the 
moral and political gloom which nas overspreading 
the tijrmer abodes of freedom and industry in Italy, 
may be excused if, young and unversed in the philo- 
sophy of history, he mistook the character of Euro- 
pean society six centuries before his time, or deemed 
himself at liberty to minister to ihe taste of a court 
which loved the fancied image of former times, and 
stimulate it to a generous emulation by representing 
(be heroes of the first Crusade as animated with the 
spirit and the virtues of tlie ideal chivalry. But the 
same excuse is not to be made for those who, writing 
at the present day, confound chivalry and the Cru- 
sades, give an epitome of the history of the latter 
under the title of that of the former, and venture to 
assert that the valiant Tancred was the beau ideal of 
chivalry, and that the " TaUsman" contains a faithful 
picture of the spirit and character of the Crusades.", 

• On the subject of cliivalry tee Sle. PaUye Mfmoirea but 
la Cheralerie, Sir yf. Scott'a Eisaj on the eaine lubject, and 
Hilla'tandJamea'lhiitorleB of chivalry. W»do QOtreculleet 
that any of thane writen has fairlj proved that the ehiralfj 
which they describe ever existed as an inalitution, and we must 
demui to the principle which they all aisume of romances 
like Percefureit being good authonly for the maDnen of the 
ag« it) which they were compoMd. 
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We venture to assert that tlie Crusades did not 
orif^inate in chivalry, and that the first Cmsade, the 
most important of them, and that which gave the 
tone and character to all the succMdin^ ones, does 
not present a sinjrle vestige of what is usually under- 
stood hy the term chivalry, not a trace of what the 
imagination rather than the knowledge of Burke 
described as embodying " the generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, the proud submission, the dignified 
obedience, and that subordination of the heart which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom — that sensibility of priniaple, that 
chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whibt it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness." 
Little surely does he know of the 11th century and 
its spirit who can suppose any part of the foregoing 
description to apply to those who marched in arms to 
Asia to free the sepulchre of Christ ; slightly must 
he have perused the Geita Tancredi of Hadulphus 
Cadoioen^, who can conceive that gallant warrior, as 
fae undoubtedly was, to have been the mirror of 
chivalry. 

Chivalry and the Crusades commenced in the 
same century, and drew their origin from the same 
source. One was not the cause of the other, but 
both were efiecls of the same cause, and that cause 
was feudalism. This inculcated " the proud sub- 
mission, the dignified obedience," &c., &c., which 
were gradually idealised into chivalry ; it impressed 
on the mind of the vassal those principles of re* 
gard to (fae rights and property of his lord which 
seemed to justify and sanction tiie Holy War. Pre- 
viously, however, to explaining the manner in 
which this motive acted, we must stop to notice 
another concurring cause of the Crusadea, with- 
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out which It would perhaps never have begun to 
operate. 

Man has at all periods been led by a strong Im- 
pulse of lus nature to Tfsit those spots wlueh have 
been distinguished as the scenes of great and cele- 
brated actions, or the abode of distinguished person- 
ages. The operation of this natural feeling is still 
Stronger when it is combined with religion, and there 
arises a conviction that the object of his worship is 
gratified by this act of attention , and his favour thereby 
secured to the votary. Hence we find pilgrimage, 
or the practice of takingdistant journeys to celebrated 
temples, and other places of devoUon, to have pre- 
vailed in all ages of the world. In the most remote 
periods of the mythic history of Greece, where historic 
truth is not to be soughi, and only manners and 
modes of thinking are lo be discerned, we constantly 
iheet the thtorta, or pilgrimage to Delphi, mentioned 
in the history of the heroes, whence we may with 
certainty collect that it formed at all times a portion 
of the manneni of the Greeks. India, at the present 
day, witnesses annually the pilgrimage of myriads to 
the temple of Juggernaut, and Jerusalem has been 
for thoiuands of years the resort of pious IsraeHtes. 

The country which had wibiessed the life and death 
of their Lord naturally acquired importance in the 
eyes of the early Christians, many of whcm, more- 
over, were Jews by birth, and had always viewed 
Jerusalem with feeUngs of veneration. All, too, con- 
founded — as has unfortunately been too much the 
ease in later times — the old and the new law, and 
saw not that the former was but " begwarly elements" 
in comparisoD with 'the latter, and deemed that the 
political and economical precepts designed for a single 
nation, inhabiting one small region, were obligatory 
on the church of Christ, which was intended to com- 
prise the whole human race, Many of the practices 
L 3 
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of Judtusm werethereforeohservedbytheChristiaas, 
and to this principle we are perhaps in a great niea- 
Bure to ascribe the rapid progress of the practice, and 
the belief in the efficacy, of pilgrimage to the Holy 
City. 

The almses of pilgrimage were early discerned, 
and some of the more pious Fathers of the Church 
preached and wrote against the practice. But piety 
and eloquence were vain, and could little avail lostem 
tlie torrent when men believed that the waters of 
Jordan had efficacy to wash every sin, though unat- 
tended by sincere repentance. The Church, as she 
advanced in corruplion, improved in worldly wisdom, 
and, taking pilgrimaire under her protection, made it 
a part of her penal discipline. The sinner was now 
ordered a journey to the Holy Land as a means of 
freeing his soul from the guilt of his perhaps manifold 
enormities. Each year saw the number of the pil- 
grims 'augment, white the growing veneration for 
relics, of which those which came from the Holy 
X.and were esteemed the most efficacious, stimulated 
pilgrimage by adding the incentive of profit, as a 
small stock of money laid out in the purchase of the 
generally counterfeit relic» always on sale at Jerusa- 
lem would produce perhaps a thousand per cent, on 
the return of the pilgrim to his native country. A 
pilgrim was also held in respect and veneration 
wherever he came, as an especial favourite of the 
Divinity, having been admitted by him to the high 
privilege of visiting the sacred places, a portion of 
whose sanctity it would be supposed might still 
adhere to him. 

The llth century was the great season of pilgrim- 
age. A strange misconception of the meaning of a 
portion of Scripture had led men to fancy that the 
year 1000 was to be that of the advent of Christ, to 
judge the world. As the valley of Jel)oshaphat wWf 
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believed to be the spot on wbich"4us awfiil event 
would take place, the same feeling which leads people 
at the present day to lay a flattering unction to their 
Eouls by supposing that death-bed repentance will 
prove equivalent in the sight of God to a life passed 
in obedience to his will and in the exercise of virtue, 
impelled numbers to journey to the Holy Land, in 
the belief that this ofHciousness, asit wer^, of hitherto 
negligent servants would be well taken by their Ixird, 
and procure them an indulgent hearing before his 
judgment* seaL Pilgrimage, therefore, increased 
greatly; the failure of their expectations, the ap- 
pointed time having passed away without the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of Heaven, gave it no 
check, but, on the contrary, rather an addition^ 
impulse ; and during this century the caravans of pil- 
grims attained to such magnitude and strength as to 
be deserving of the appellation of The armtex of the 
Lord — precursive of the first and greatest Crusade. 

In truth the belief in the merit and even theobli- 
gatiovof a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in the sight of 
God, was now as firmly impressed on the mind of 
every Christian, be his rank what it might, as that of 
the necessity and advantage of one to the Kaaba of 
Mecca is in the apprehension of the followers of Mo- 
hammed ; and in the degraded state of the human 
intellect at that period a pilgrim^e was deemed 
adequate to the removal of all sin. As a proof of 
this we shall narrate the pilgrimages of two distin- 
guishedpersonagesof those times. The first occurred 
in the 9th, the second in the 1 Itfa century. 

In the reign of Lolhaire, son of Louis the Debon- 
naire, a nobleman of Brittany, named Frotmnnd, who 
hadmurdered hisunde and his youngest brother, began 
to feel remorse for his crimes. Arrayed in the habit 
of apenitent, he presented himself before themonai^ 
9nd an essentbly of hisprelatesi.andtaade confession 
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or his guilty deeds. The king and bishops had him 
straitly bound in chains of iron, and then commanded 
him, in esplalion of hisguilt, to set forth for the f^t, 
and Visit all the holy places, clad in hair-cloth, and 
his forehead marked with ashes. Accompanied by 
his servants and the partners of his crime, the Breton 
lord direcled his course to Palestine, which he reached 
in safety. Having, in obedience to the mandates of 
his sovereign and of the church, visited all the holy 
places, he crossed the Arabian desert, which hod been 
the scene of the wanderings of Israel, and entered 
Egypt He thence traversed a part of Africa, and 
went as far as Carthage, whence he sailed for Rome. 
Here t^ Popej on being consulted, advised him to 
make a second pilgrimage, in order to complete his 
penance, and obtain the perfect remission of his sins. 
Frotmoud cuxordingly set fotth once more, and 
having performed the requisite duties at the Holy 
City, proceeded to the shore of the Red Sea, and 
there took up his abode for three years on Mount 
Sinai, after which time he made a journey to Armenia, 
and visited the mountain on which the ark of Noah 
had rested. His crimes being now, according to the 
ideas of those times, expiated, he returned to his ^ 
native country, where he was received as a saint, and 
taking up his abode in the convent of Redon, passed 
^ere the remainder of his days, and died deeply re- 
gretted by his brethren,* 

Fulk de Nerra, Count of Anjoii, hod spilt much 
innocent blood ; he had had his hrst wife burnt ahve, 
and forced his second wife to seek refuge from his 
barbarity in the Holy Land. The public odium pur- 
cued him, and conscience asserting her rights pre- 
■ented to his disturbed imagination the forma of those 
who had perished by him issuing from their tombs, 
and reproaching him with his crimes. Anxious tu- 
* Uichaud, Hiiloin des PToisadM, I., p. 59. 
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escape from his invbible tonnentors, the count put 
oa him the habit of a pilgrim, and Bet forth for 
Palestine. The tempests which he encountered in 
the Syrian seas seemed to his guilty solil the instru- 
ments of divine vengeance, and augmented the fer- 
vour of his repentance. Having reached Jerusalem 
in safety, he set heartily about the work of penance. 
He traversed the streets of the Holy City with a 
cord about his neck, and beaten with rods by his ser- 
vants, while he repealed these words. Lord, have 
mrrcy on a faithless and perjured Christian, on a 
tamer meandering far from his Home. During his 
abode in Jerusalem he gave abundant alms, relieving 
the wants of the pilgrims, and leaving numerous 
monuments of his piety and munificence. 

Deep as was the penitence of the Count of Anjou, 
it did not stand in the way of the exercise of a little 
pious fraud. By an ingenious device he deceived 
the impious mahgnity of the profane Saracens, who 
would have made bim defile the holy sepulchre ; and 
the chroniclers tell us that as he lay prostrate before 
the sacred tomb he contrived to detach from it a 
precious stone, which he carried back with bim to 
the West. On bis return to his duchy he built, at the 
castle of Xiocbes, a church after the model of that of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem, and here he every day 
implored with tears the divine forgiveness. His 
mind, however, could not yet rest; he was still 
haunted by the same horrid images; and he once 
more visited the HolyLand.andcdihedthefaitbfiilby 
the austerity of his penance. Returning home by 
the way of Italy, he delivered the supreme pontiff' 
from a formidable enemy who was ravaging his (erri- 
tory, and the gratebil pope conferred on him in return 
Uie full absolution of all his sins. Folk brought with 
him to Anjou a great quantity of relics, with which he 
adorned the churches of Loches and Angers; and his 
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chief occupation thenceforward was the building of 
towns and monasteries, whence he acquired the name 
of The Great Builder. His people, who blessed 
heaven for his conversion, honoured and loved him; 
the guilt of his sins had been removed by the means 
which were then deemed of sovereign efficacy ; yet 
still the monitor placed by Ciod in the human breast, 
and which in a noble mind no power can reduce to 
perfect ulence, did not rest ; and the Holy Land be- 
held, for the third time, the Count of Aujou watering 
the sepulchre of Christ with his tears, and groaning 
afresh over his transgressions. He quitted Jerusalem 
for the last time, recommendinghissoul to the prayers 
<rf' tlie pious brethren whose office it was to receive 
the pilgrims, and turned his face homemirds. But 
Anjou he was never more to behold; death surprised 
him at Meta. His body was transferred (o Loches, 
and buried in his church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

These instances may suffice to show what the 
opinion of the efficacy and merit of pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was at the time of which we write. We 
here find convincing proof that in the minds of princes 
and prelates, the highest and most enlightened order 
of society, it was confidently believed to avail to 
remove the guilt of crimes of the deepest die. And 
let not any one say that the clergy took advantage of 
the ignorance of the people, and made it the instru- 
ment of extending their own power and influence; 
for such an assertion would evince ignorance both of 
human nature in general and of the temper and con- 
duct of the Romish hierarchy at that, and we might 
almost say at all periods of its existence. However 
profligate the lives of many of the clergy may have 
been, they never called in question the truth of the 
dogmas of their religion. Even the great and daring 
Gregory VII., in the midst of what Hftpear to us his 
sm^^ant and almost impious aasumptionE, never fora 
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moment donbted of the course which he was pnnnirng 
being the right one, and u^reeable to heaven. The 
cler^, as well as the laity, were firmly persuaded of 
the efficacy of pilgrimage, and in both the persuaaion 
was naturally stronger in proportion to the ignorance 
of the believer We accordingly find that vast num- 
bers of all ranks, and both sexea, clergy as welt aa 
laity, annually repured to the tomb of Christ. 

It remains to be explained what the principle waa 
which gave origin to the idea of the right and justice 
of recovering the Holy Land, which was now in the 
hands of the fanatic Turks, instead of those of the 
tolerant Saracens. This cause was, as we have above 
asserted, the feudal spirit, that is, the spirit of the 
age, and not that emanation of it termed chivalry. 

Heligion, whatever its origiual nature and charac- 
ter, will always take a tinge from the manners and 
temper of those who adopt it Nothing can be more 
illustrative of the truth of this observation than the 
history of the Christian religion. Any one who 
opens the Oospel, and reads it without preconception 
or prejudice, cannot tail at once to recognise the 
rational dud fervent piety, the active benevolence, 
the pure morality, the noble freedom from the tram-- 
mels of the world, joined with the zealous discharge 
of all the social duties, which every page of it incul- 
cates. Yet we find this religion in the East degene- 
rating into abject grovelling superstition and meta- 
physical quibbling, pursued with all the rancour of 
the odium theolagicum, while in the West it assumed 
a fiery fanatic character, and deemed the sword an 
instrument of conversion superior to reason and argu- 
ment. This difierence, apparently so strange, arose 
trom the difierence of the social state and political 
institutions of the people of the £ast and of the West 
at the time when they embraced Christianity. 

The free spirit had long since tied from Greece 
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when the first Christian missionaries preached the 
faith amona^ its people. But the temper of the Greek 
was still lively, and his reasoning powers acute. 
Moreover, he bad still the same leaning towards a 
sensible and material religion which has at all times 
distinguished him, and the increasing despotism of 
the empire depressed and enfeebled more and more 
every dky the martial spirit which he had displayed 
in the days of his freedom. No field remained for 
his mental activity but that of philosophy and religion. 
The former, which had long been his dehgbt, he 
had contrived to subtiUze inio an almost unintelli- 
gible mysticbm ; and in this form it speedily spread 
its infection through his newfaith, which was besides 
further metamorphosed and changed in character by 
an infusion from the dualistic system of Persia. 
Meantime the ascetic spirit which had come from 
the East joined with the timidity engendered by the 
pressure of despotism to make him mistake the spirit 
of the Gospel, and convert Christianity info acrouch- 
ing cowardly superstition. When the emperor Nice- 
phorus Fhocas sought to infuse a martial and fanatic 
spirit into his subjects, and to rouse them to vigorous 
exertion against the Saracens, his bishops replied to 
his exhortations by citing a canon of St. Basil, which 
directed that he who had slaiu an enemy in battle 
should abstain during three years from participation 
in the holy sacraments. The priest of a little town 
in Cilicia was engaged one day in saying mass when 
a band of Saracens burst in, and began to plunder 
the town. Without waiting to take off his sacerdotal 
vestments, he seized the hammer, which in the 
churches of the East frequently serves the purpose of 
ahell, and, flying among the infidels, plied his weapon 
to such effect that he forced them to a precipitate 
flight, and saved the town. What-was the reward 
of the gallant priest? He was censured by his dio- 
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cesan, iuterilicteJ the exercise of his ghostly func- 
tions, and so ill-treated in other respects, that he 
fluHg off his robes and joined the Saracens, nhose 
more martial and energetic creed acctirded lietUr 
with his manly sentiments. When the pilg^ms of 
the first Crusade began to arrive in such terrific num- 
bers at Constantinople, the Greek emperor and his 
subjects could hardly persuade themselves of the 
possibility of religion bein;; the actuating cause of 
such a portentous movement — so litlle did religion 
and deeds of arms accord in their minds 1 

But with the nations of the West the case was 
diSerent. In these the ruling portion, that which 
gave tone to the whole, were of the Gothic and Ger- 
manic races, whose hardy bands had dashed to pieces 
the worn-out fabric of the Western empire. Wor- 
shippers in their native forests of Thor and Odin, 
and the other deities of Valhalla, who admitted none 
but the valiant dead to share in the celestial pork and 
mead which each day crowned the board in their lucid 
abode, their manners, their sentiments, their whole 
l>eing was martial, and they infused this spirit into 
the religion which they adopted from their Roman 
subjects. In making this change in its tone they 
derived aid from the Jewish portion of the sacred 
volume, which has been in all ages abused, by men 
ignorant of its character and original use, to purposes 
of fanaticism and persecution ; and the religion of 
Christian Europe, from the Hdh century downwards, 
became of a martial and conquering character. By 
the sword Charlemagne converted the pagan Saxons ; 
his successors employed the sword against the heathen 
Vends; and by fire and sword OlorTriggva-son spread 
Christianity throughout the North. In former times 
this mode of conversion had been in a great degree 
foreign to the Western church ; and persuasion had 
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been chiefly employed m the dissemination of the 
faith among the heathen nations. 

The religion of the West we thus see was martial; 
bat this spirit alone would not have sudiced to produce 
the Crusade which was to interest and appear as a duty 
to all orders of men. Here the feudal principlecame 
into operation, and gave the requisite impulse. 

In the lllh century the feudal system was com- 
pletely developed in France and Germany, and the 
modes of thinking, speaking, and acting derivedtrom 
it pervaded all the relations of life. From the lop 
to the bottori of society the mutual obligations of 
lords and vassals were recognised and acted upon, 
and each vassal deemed it a most sacred duty to de- 
fend by arms the honour and property of his superior 
lord. There was also a kind of supreme temporal 
chief of the Christian world acknowledged in the per- 
son of the Emperor of Germany, who was viewed as 
the successor of Charlemagne, and the representative 
of the Roman emperors. The feudal idens eilended 
even to the hierarchy, which now put forth such ex- 
orbitant claims to supremacy over the temporal power. 
The head of the church was an acknowledged vice- 
gerent of Him who was styled in scripture Lord of 
uU the kingdoms of the earth. Jesus Christ was, 
therefore, the apes of the pyramid of feudal society ; 
he was the great suzerain and lord paramount of all 
princes and peoples, and all were equally under ob- 
ligation to defend his rights and honour. Such were 
f^vidently the sentiments of the age. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
the religion of the period which we treat of was of a 
gross and material character, and that the passions 
and infirmities of human nature were freely bestowed 
on the glorified Son of God. He was deemed to 
take B peculiar interest in tbe spot of land where h« 
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'bad sojourned when on earth, and more especially in 
the tomb iu whitb his body had been deposited, and 
with grief and indignation to see them in the hands 
of those who coDtenipluDusly derided his divinity, and 
treated with insult and cruelty those of his faithful 
vassals who underwent the toils and dangers of a 
distant journey to offer iheir homage at his tomb. 
Nothing' could, therefore, be more grateful to his 
feelings than to behold the sacred soil of Palestine 
free from heathen pollution, and occupied and de- 
fended by his f^thful vassals, and no true son of the 
church could hesitate a moment to believe that it was 
his bounden duty to arm himself in the cause of his 
lord, and help to reinstate bim in his heritage. Here, 
then, without having recourse to the romantic prin- 
ciple of chivalry, we have an adequate solution of the 
phenomenon of the first Crusade. Here we have a 
motive calculated to operate on the minds of all 
orders, equally effectual with men of piety, virtue, and 
wealth, like Godfrey of Bouillon and Stephen of 
Chartres, who looked for no temporal advantages, as 
with the meanest and most superstitJous of the vassals 
and serfs who might be supposed to have only sought 
a refuge from misery and oppression by assuming 
the cross. We would not by any means be supposed 
10 deny that many other causes and motives were in 
operation at the same time ; but this we deem the 
grand one. This was the motive which gave dignity 
to and hallowed all others, and which alfected the 
mind of everv Crusader, be his rank or station in so- 
ciety what it might. 

Pilgrimage then was esteemed a duty, and a power- 
ful mean of removing guilt and appeasing the wrath 
of the Almighty ; the spirit of the age was martial, 
and its religion, tinged by the ancient system of the 
North of Europe, was of the same character; the 
feudal principle was in its vigour, and extended eveo 
H 2 
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to the relations of man with the deity ; the rude and 
barbarous Turks had usiirped the heritage, the very 
crown-lands, as we may say, of Jesus Christ, and in- 
sulted his servants, whose duty it plainly was to 
punish them, and free the tomb of their lord; — the 
natural result of such a slate of circumstances and 
opinion was the first Crusade. 
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Chapter II. 

First HoEpital at Jeiuaalem — Church of Santa Haiia da 
Latiiia— HoBpital of St. John— The HoBpilalUn— Origin of 
the Tempkii — Their onRinal Poverty— They acquire Con. 
giileration — St. Bernard — His Character of the Templois 
— Hie Order approved of and canfirmed by the Council of 
Tioyes — Fcoofn of the Eiteem in which Ihey were held. 

In consequence of the resort of pil^ims and traders 
from the West to Jerusalem it had been found neces- 
Rary to build there, with the consent of the Saracens, 
hoipilia, or places of entertainment for them (turina; 
their abode in the holy city. For they could not, 
consistently with the religious animosity which pre- 
vailed between them and the Moslems, seek the hos- 
pitality of these last, and the Christians of the Greek 
church who dwelt in the Holy City, besides that they 
had no very friendly feeling towards their Catholic 
brethren, were loth to admit them into their houses, 
on account of the imprudent language and indecorous 
ads in which they were too frequently in the habit of 
indulging, and which were so likely to compromise 
iheir hosts with their Saracen lords. Accordingly 
the monk Bernard, who lifted Jerusalem in the year 
670, found there, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near 
the church of the Holy Virgin, a hospital consisting 
of twelve mansions, for western pilgrims, which was 
in the possession of some gardens, vineyards, and 
corn-fields. It had also a good collection of books, 
the gift of Charlemagne. There was a market held 
in front of it, which was much resorted to, and every 
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dealer paid two pieces of ^Id to the overseer for per- 
missioa to have a stand there. 

In the 11th century, when the ardour of pil^iman;e 
was inflamed anew, there was a hospital within the 
wallii of Jerusalem for the use of the Latin pil^ims, 
which had been erected by Italian traders, chiefly of 
Amaifi. Near this hospital, and within a stone's 
cast of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, fhey erected, 
with the permission of the Egyptian khalif, a church 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which was usually called 
Sta. Maria de Latina. In this hospital abode an 
abbot and a good number of monks, who were of the 
Latin church, and followed the rule of St. Benedict. 
They devoted themselves tn the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, and gave alms to those who 
were poor, or had been rifled by robbers, to enable 
them to pay the tax required by the Moslems for 
permission to visit the holy places. When the num- 
ber of the pilgrims became so great that the hospital 
was incapable of receiving them all, the monksraised 
another hoapitium close by their church, with a chapel 
dedicated to a canonized patriarch of Alexandria, 
named St. John Eleemon, or the Compassionate. 
This new hospital had no income of its own ; the 
monks and the pilgrims whom they received derived 
their support from the bounty of the abbot of the 
convent of the Holy Virgin, or from the alms of 
pious Christians. 

At the time when the army of the crusaders ap- 
peared before the walls of Jerusalem the Hospital of 
St. John was presided over by Gerard, a native of 
Provence, a man of great uprightness and of exem- 
plary piety. His benevolence was of a truly Christian 
character, and far transcended that of his ag« in 
general; for during the period of the siege he re- 
lieved all who applied to him for succour, and not 
merely did the' schismatic Greek share his bounty, 
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even the unbetievinj^ Moalem was not repelled when 
he implored his aid. When the city was taken, 
numboB of the wounded pilgrims were received, and 
their wounds (ended in the hospital of St John, and 
the pious Duke Godfrey, on visiting^ them some days 
afterwards, heard nothing hut the praises of the good 
Gerard and his monks. 

Emboldened by the universal favour which they 
enjoyed, Gerard and his companions expressed their 
wish to separate themselves from the monastery of 
Sta. Maria de Latina, and pursue their works of 
charity alone and independently. Their desire met 
no opposition: they drew up a rule for themselves, 
to which they made a vow of obedience in presence 
of the patriarch, and assumed as their dress a black 
mantle with a white cross on the breast. The humi- 
lity of these Hospitallers was extreme. They styled 
the poor and the sick their lords and themselves ^eir 
servants ; to them they were liberal and compas- 
sionate, to themselves rigid and austere. The finest 
flour went to compose the food which they gave to 
the sick and poor ; what remained after they were 
satisfied, mingled with clay, was the repast of the 
monks. 

As long Ds the brotherhood were poor they con- 
tinued in obedience to the abbot of Sta. Maria de 
Latina, and also paid tithes to the patriarch. But a 
tide of wealth soon began to flow in upon them. 
Duke Godfrey, enamoured of their virtue, bestowed 
on them his lordship of Montboire, in Brabant, with 
all its appurtenances ; and his brother and successor, 
Baidwiii, gave them a share of all the booty takea 
from the infidels. These examples were followed by 
other Christian princes ; so that within the space of 
a very few years the Hospital of St. John was in 
possession of numerous manors both in the East and 
in Europe, which were placed under the manage- 
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uent of members of their society. The HospittiUerB 
now coveted a total remission rf all the burdens to 
which they were subject, and they found no difficulty 
in obtaining all that they desired. Pope Faschal II., 
in the year 1113, confirmed their rule, gave them 
permission, on the death of Gerard, to elect their 
own head, without the interference of any temporal 
or spiritual power whatever, freed them from the ob- 
li^tion of paying tithes to the patriarch, and can< 
firmed all ihe donations made or to be made to them. 
The brotherhood of the Hospital was now greatly 
advanced in consideration, and reckoned among its 
members many gallant knights, who laid aside their 
arms, and devoted themselves to the humble office of 
ministering to the sick and needy. 

The worthy Gerard died in the same year with 
King Baldwin I. (1116), and Raymond Oupuy, a 
knight of Dauphintf, who had become a brother of 
the order, was unanimouiily elected to succeed him in 
his office. Raymond, who was a man of great vigour 
and c^)acity, drew up a series of rules for the direc- 
tion of the society, ad apted to its present state of con- 
sequence and eKlent. From these rules it appears 
that the order of St. John admitted both the clergy 
and the laity among its members, and that both were 
alike bound to yield the most implicit obedience to 
the commands of their superior. Whether Raymond 
had any ulterior views is uncertain, hut in the regula- 
tions which he made we cannot discern any traces of 
the spirit which afterwards animated the order of St. 
John. 

Just, however, as Raymond had completed his 
regulations there sprang up a new society, with dif- 
ferent maxims, whose example that of St. John found 
itself afterwards obliged to adopt and follow. The 
Holy Land was at that time in a very disturbed and 
unquiet state ; Ibe Egyptian power pressed it on the 
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south, the Turkislt on the north and east ; the Arab 
tribes indulged in their usual predatory habits, and 
infested it with hostile incursions ; the Mussulman in- 
habitants were still numerous ; the Syrian Christians 
were ill affected towards the Latins, from whom they 
frequently experienced the grossest ill-tieutmentj 
Ihe Latins were few and scattered. Hence the pil- 
grim was exposed to nunierous dangers ; peril b«iet 
him nn his way from the port at which he landed to 
the Holy City, and new perils awaited him when he 
visited the banks of the Jordan, or went to pluck his 
Iwanch of consecrated palm in the gardens of Jericho. 
Many a |H!grim had lost his life on these occasions. 

Viewing these evils, nine valiant and pious knights 
resolved to form themselves into an association which 
should unite the characters of the monk and the 
knight, by devoting Uiemselves to a life of chastity 
and piety at the tomb of the Saviour, and by employ- 
ing tbeir swords in the protection of the pilgrims on 
their visits to the holy places. They selected as their 
palrane? s the sweet Mother of God {La doce Mere 
de Dieu), and their resolution, according so perfectly 
with the spirit of the Crusades, which combined piety 
and valour, gained at once the warm approbation of 
the king and the patriarch. In the presence of the 
latter they took the three ordinary vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, and a fourth of fighting in- 
cessantly in die cause of pilgrims and the Holy Land 
against the heathen. They bound themselves to live 
according to the rule of the canons of St, Augustine, 
and elected as their first master Hugh de Puyens. 
The king, Baldwin II., assigned them a portion of 
his palace for their abode, and he and his harons 
contributed to their support. As the palace stood 
close by the church and convent of the Temple, the 
abbot and canons gave them a street leading from it 
to the palace, for keeping their magazines and equip- 
ti 5 
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ments in, and hence they styled themselves the 
Soldiery of the Temple {Militia Templi), and Tem- 
plars. They attracted such immediate consideration, 
owing in great part, no doubt, to the novelty of their 
plan, that the very year alter their establishment 
(1120), Fulk, Count of Anjou, who was come on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, joined their society as a 
married brother, and on his return home annually 
remitted them thirty pounds of silver in furtherance 
of their pious objects, and the example of the Count 
of Anjou nas followed by several other princes and 
nobles of the West. 

The English historian, Brompton, who wrote in 
the ISth century, asserts that tlie founders of the 
order of the Temple had originally been members of 
that of St. John. We know not what degree of 
credit this may be entitled to*, but it is certiun that 
there had been as yet nothing of a military character 
in this last, and that its assumption of such a cha- 
racter was an imitation of the society of the Temple ; 
for, urged by the praise which they saw lavished on 
the Templars for their meritorious conduct, the Hos- 
pitallers resolved to add the task of protecting to that 
of tending and relieving pilgrims, and such of their 
members as were knights resumed their arms, joyful 
to employ them once more in the cause of God. The 
amplitude of their revenues enabled them to taJie a 
number of knights and footmen into their pay — a prac- 
tice in which they had probably been preceded by the 
Templars, who thus employed the money which was 
remitted to I hem from Europe. But during the life- 
time of Raymond Dupuy the order of the Hospital 
did not become completely a military one ; he always 

* The other wiilen of that century agree in the accouot 
given above. Bromplon's authority hai been preferieiJ by 
■lime modern writers, who pcubably wiit)«d to pay their court 
la Ibu ocdec of Malta. 
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bore the simple title of direclor (procurator) of the 

Hospifal, and it was not till some time afterwards that 
the head of the society \¥as, like that of the Templars, 
styled master, and led its troops to battle. At all 
times the tendence of the poor and the sick formed a 
part of the duties of the brethren of the Hospital, and 
this was always a marked distitietion between them 
and the rival order of the Temple, whose only task 
was that of fighting a^nst the infidels. 

During the first nine years which elapsed after the 
institution of their order the knights of the Temple 
lived in poverty, religiously devoting alt the money 
which was sent to them from Europe to the advantage 
of the Holy Land, and the service of pilgrims. They 
had no peculiar habit, their raiment was such as the 
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charity of the faithful bestowed upon them ; and 
though knights, and engaged in constant warfare 
against the infidels, their poverty and moderation 
were such that Hugh des Payens and his companion, 
Godfrey, of St. Omer, had but one war-horse between 
them — a circumstamte which they aAerwards, in their 
brilliant period, commemorated by their seal, which 
represented two knights mounted on the one horse, 
a device chosen witti a view to inculcating humility 
on the brethren, now beginning to was haughty and 
insolent. 

A chief cause of the extraordinary success of the 
first Crusaders had been thi! want of union among 
their enemies. The Saracens and Turks mutually 
bated each other, and would not combine for a com- 
mon object, and the Turks were, moreover, at enmity 
among themselves, and one prince frequently allied 
himself with the Christians against another. But 
they were now beginning to perceive the necessity of 
union, and were becoming every day more formidable 
to their Christian neighljours. King Baldwin II., 
who had been a prisoner in their hands, made every 
effort when he had obtained his freedom to strengthen 
his kingdom, and, among other means for this pur- 
pose, he resolved to gain for the Templars, whose 
valour, humility, and single-mindedneas were the 
theme oi general applnuse, additional consideration, 
by obtaining from the Holy Father the confirmation 
of their order. With this view he despatched, in the 
year 1127, two of their members, named Andreas and 
Gundemar, to Rome, with this request to the Pope, to 
whom they were also to make a strong representa- 
tion of the perilous stale of the Holy Land. The 
king, mdreover, furnished them with a letter of re- 
commendation to St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaus, 
whose influence was then all-powerful in the Christiaa 
work], and who was nephew of the envoy Andreas. 
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Shortly afterwards Hugh de Payens himself arrived 
in Europe with five others of the brethren. 

Nothing could be more advanlageous lo the new 
order than the favour and countenance of the illus- 
trious Abbot of Clairvaux, who had been for some 
time past an admirer of its objects and deeds. Three 
years before this time he had written a letter to the 
Count of Champagne, who had entered the order of 
the Templars, pnusing the act as oue of eminent 
merit in the sight of God. He now, on occasion of 
the vi^t of the Master*, wrote, at his request, an 
eloquent work, exhorting the brethren of the new 
order to persevere in their toilsome but highly laud- 
able task of fighting against the tyranny of the 
heathens, and commending their piety to the atten- 
tion of all the faithful, setting in strong opposition to 
the hutury of the knights of his lime the modesty and 
simplicity of these holy warriors. He extolled the 
unlimited obedience of the Templars to their Master, 
both at home and in the field. " They go and come," 
says he, " at a siiin from their Master ; they wear the 
clothing which he gives them, and ask neither food 
nor clothing from any one else ; they live cheerfully 
and temperately together, without wives and chil- 
dren, and, that nothing may be wanting for evan- 
gelical perfection, without property, in one house, 
endeavouring to preserve the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace, so that one heart and one soul 
would appear to dwell in them all. They never sit 
idle, or go about gaping after news. When they are 
resting from ^warfare against tlie infidels, a thing 
which rarely occurs, not to eat the bread of idleness, 
they employ themselves in repairing their clothes and 
arms, or do something which the command of the 
Master or the common need enjoins. There is with 
ts the year in nhich tbii piecs 
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diem no respect of persons ; the best, not the noblest, 
are the most highly regarded ; they endeavour to an- 
ticipate one another in respect and to lii^hten each 
other's burdens. No unseemly word or light mock- 
ing, no mnrmnr or immoderate laughter, is let to pass 
unreproved, if any one should allow himself to in- 
duli;e in such. They avoid games of chess and 
tables; they are adverse to the chase, and equally so 
to hawking, in which others so much delight. They 
hate all jugglers and mountebanks, all wanton songs 
and plays, as vanities and follies of this world. They 
cut their hair in obedience to these words of the apostle, 
' it is not seemly in a man to have long hair;' no 
one ever sees them dressed out ; they are seldom ever 
washed; they are mostly to be seen with disordered 
hair, and covered with dust, brown from their corslets 
and the heat of the sun. When they go forth to war 
they arm themselves v^ithin with faith, without with 
iron, but never adorn themselves with gold, wishing 
to escite fear in the enemy, and not the desire of 
booty. They delight in horses which are strong and 
swift, not in such as are handsomely marked and 
richly caparisoned, wishing to inspire terror rather 
than admiration. They go not impetuously and head- 
long into battle, but with care and foresight, peacefully, 
as the true children of Israel But as soon as the fight 
has begun, then they rush without delay on the foes, 
esteeming them but as sheep ; and know no fear, even 
though they should be few, relying on the aid of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. Hence one of ihem has often put 
a thousand, and two of them ten thousand, to flight 
Thus they are, in union strange, at the same time 
gentler than lambs and grimmer than lions, so that 
one may doubt whether tocallthem monks or knights. 
But both names suit them, for theirs is the miklness 
of the monk and the valour of the knight. What 
remains to be said but that ihis is the Lord's ddng, 
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and it is wonderful iu our eyea? Such are they 
whom God has chosen out of the bravest in Israel, 
that, watchful and true, they may guard the holy sepul- 
chre, armed with swords, and well skilled in war.'' 

Though in these expressions of St. Bernard there 
may be perceived some marks of rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, they prove iucontestibly the high character and 
sincere virtue of tlie founders of the society of the 
Templars, and that it was organized and regulated 
with none but worthy objects in view. They also 
olfer, if such were required, an additional proof that 
the crusade was no emanation of chivalry ; for those 
to whom St. Bernard throughout sets the Templars 
in opposition were the chivalry of the age. 

This epistle of the Abbot of Clairvaux had been 
circulated, and every other just and honest mean 
employed to conciliate the public favour for the Tem- 
plars, when, on the SIst January, 1 128, the Master, 
Hugh de Payens, appeared before the council of 
Troyes, consisting of the Archbishops of Rheims and 
Sens, ten bishops, and a number of abbots, among 
whom was St. Bernard himself, and presided over by 
the Cardinal of Albano, the papal legate. The Master 
having given an account of the principles and ex- 
ploits of the Templars, the assembled fathers approved 
of the new order, atid gave them a new rule, contain- 
ing their own previous reg^ilaiions, with several 
additions drawn from that of the Benedictines, and 
chiefly relating to spiritual matters. The validity of 
this rule was made to depend on the approbation of 
it by the Holy Father and by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
ealem, neither of whom hesitated to confirm it. By 
the direction of the Pope Honorius, the synod ap- 
pointed a white mantle to be the distinguishing dress 
of the brethren of the Temple, that of those of the 
Hospital being black. This raautle was plain, with- 
out any cross, and such it remained till the ponlifi- 
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cateorPope Eugeniiis III, who, in 11 46, appointed 
the Templars to wear a red cross on ibe breast, as a 
symbol of the martyrdom to which they stood con- 
stanlly esposed : llie cross worn on their black man- 
tles, by the knightsof St. John, was, as we have seen*, 
white. The order now assumed, or were assigned, a 
peculiar banner, formed of cloth, striped black and 
white, called in old French, Bavseanl^, which word 
became the battle-cry of the knights of the 1'emple, 
and often struck terror into the hearts of the infidels. 
It bore on it the ruddy cross of the order, and the 
pious and humble inscription, Non nobit, Domine, 
non nobis, sed votnini Ivo, da gloriatn, (Not to us, 
O Lord, not to us, but to thy name give the glory !) 

Several knights now assumed the habit of the 
order, and in a progress which Hugh de Payens, 
accompanied by some of the brethren, mode through 
France and England, he acquired ibr it universal 
favour. He did not neglect the charge, committed to 
him by the king of Jerusalem, of invoking aid for 
the Holy Land, now so hard bested, and his ex- 
hortations were not without etfect. Fulk, Count of 

• S«ep. 187. SirW. Scott deicribes hia Templar in iTintioe, 
as weanui;; a vhitc m&nilti wilh a black cross of eight points. 
The Diigiual critts of tlm Hospitalli-rs, we may ob»^rve, had 
Dot eight poiatB. That of the order of Malta was of Ihls lurni. 

t Bamtanl, ot BauianI, was. iu o\A French, a. piebald horse, 
or a haiSB marked white and black. Ducange, Roquefort. The 
word is slill preserved wiih its original meaning in the Scotch 
dialect, ill thij form Bawsenl : 

" His holiest, Bonaie, baws'nt face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place," 
says Burns, deacnbi OK the " ploiighman'a collie," in bii tala 
of ihe " TvaD<^;'' and in the (jlussaiy, Dr. Currie explaian 
Bawi'nl as meaning " having-a white Bitipe down Ihe face." 
As, hoVEver, lomc notiun of handsomeness or attractiveness of 
apgwaisDce seems tu be involved in the epithet, HauuBnl, or 
Btautiaiu, may possibly be merely an older foim of tho pi«KQt 
flench word. Bieiufanl, 
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Anjon, aov rejoined his Master and brethren ; but as 
he had gotten an iovitalion to repair to Jerusalem, 
and espouse the only daugliterof the K.ing, he set out 
before them to the East. 

Hugh de Pajens would admit no knight into the 
order who did not terminate all his feuds and enmi- 
ties, and amend his life. Thus, tvhen a knight, named 
Hugl) d'Amhoise, who had oppressed the people of 
Marmoutier, and had refused obedience to the judi- 
cial sentence of the Count of Anjou, was desirous to 
enter the order, he refused to admit him to take the 
vows till he had given perfect satisfaction to those 
whom he had injured. 

Honour and respect awaited the Templars wher- 
ever they appeared, and persons of all ranks were 
eager to do what might be grateful to them. When 
the Templar who came with the seal of Godlrey of 
St. Omer. as his credential to the governor of that 
place, to demaud his goods which Godfrey hail given 
the order, lie met with a most favourable reception, 
not only from the governor, but from the bishop ; and 
on their applying, as was necessary in this case, to 
the Count of Flanders and Alsatia, that prince was so 
far from throwing any impediments in the way, that, 
in a very short space of lime, the buildings which had 
belonged to Godfrey were converted into a church 
and a temple-house. Many Flemish gentlemen fol- 
lowed the example of Godfrey, and bestowed a part 
of their property on the Templars. King Henry I. 
of England, who met and conversed with Hugh de 
Payeiisin Normandy, was so pleased with his account 
of the new order, that he presented him with many 
rich gifts, and gave him strong recommendations to 
the principal of the English barons. The Emperor 
Lothaire bestowed in 1130 on the order a large part 
of his patrimony of Supplinhurg. The old Count 
Raymond Berenger, of Barcelona and Provence, 
weary of the world and of the toila of government, 
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became a Templar, and took up hia abode In the 
temple-house at Barcelona ; and, as he could not go 
personally to combat the infidels in the Holy Land, 
he continually sent rich gifls to the brethren at Jeru-> 
salem, and he complied rigorously with all the other 
duties of the order. In 1133 Alfonso, kine; of 
Airagon and Navarre, a valiant and warlike monarch, 
who had been victor in nine and twenty battles E^nst 
the Moors, finding himself old and without children, 
made a will, by which he appointed the knights of 
the Temple and of the Hospital, together with the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre, to be his joint-heirs, 
deeming, perhaps, that the most gallant defenders of 
tlie Holy Land would best prosecute his favourite 
object of breaking the power of the infidels. The 
aged monarch fell the following year in the battle of 
Fraga, against the Moors ; and, negligent of his 
disposition of the realm, the nobles of Arragon and 
Navarre met and chose sovereigns out of his family. 
The orders were not strong enough to assert their 
rights; and this instance, therefore, only serves to 
show the high degree of consideration to which they 
had BO early attained. 



Saul of thg TeicplHiL 
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Chapter III. 

Iteturn of the Templara to the East — ExDiieration and SelU- 

tatioD of the Chnrije of s Conneetioa vilh th« tsmailiteg— 
Actioni or the Templan — Crusade of lAinia VII. — Siege of 
Aicalan— Sale of Nui^Bir-ed-deen— Corruption of the Hui- 
pitalleiB — The bull, Omne Datum Opthnwn — Befuist of the 
Templan to march againat Egypt — Murdec of the lunailite 

In the year 1129 Hugh de Payena, accompanied 
by 300 knights of the noblest families in Europe, 
who had become members of the order, and followed 
by a larg^ train of pilgrims, returned to the Holy 
Land. f>hortly after his arrival, (he unlucky expe- 
dition to Damaecus above narrated*, was undertaken, 
and the Templars formed a portion of the troops 
which marched, as they fancied, to take possession ot 
that city. As has been observed, this is the first 
occasion on which we find the Christians in alli- 
ance and connection with the Ismallites; and as 
Hammer, the historian of the last, makes the grave 
charge against Hu^ de Fayens of having modelled 
his new society on the plan of that deadly associa- 
tion, and of having been the chief planner and insti- 
gator of the treacherous attempt on Damascus, we 
will suspend the course of our narration, to discuss 
the probability of that opinion, thon^h in so doing 
we must anticipate a little respecting the organisation 
of the Order of the Temple. 

Hammer argues an identity between the two 
• Sen p. 88. 
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orders, as he styles (hem, of the Ismailites and the 
Templars, from the similarity of their dress, their in- 
ternal organisation, and their secret doctrine ; and 
as the two societies existed in the same country, and 
that of the Ismculiles was first instituted, he infers 
that this was the original, and that of the Templars 
the copy. 

First, with respect to the outward habiliment, the 
dress of the order. Nothing, as appears to us, can 
be weaker than lo lay any stress on so casual a cir- 
cumstance as similarity of forms or colours, more 
especially when a true and distinct cause for the 
assumption of them on either side can be assigned. 
The colour of the khalifs of the house of Ommiyah 
was white; hence the house of Abbas, in their contest 
with them, adopted &/acA, as Iheir distinguishing hue; 
and hence, when the Abbasides were in possession 
of the supreme power, all those who, under preience 
of supporting the righlsof the family of Ali, or on any 
other prelext, raised the standard of revolt against 
them, naturally selected while, as the sign of iheir 
opposition. Hassan Sabah,therefore,only retained the 
use of (he colour which he found already established. 
When he tbrmed the institution of the Fedavee, or 
the Devoted to Death, what more suitable mark of 
distinction could he assign them than a red g;irdle or 
cap, which indicated their readiness to spill their own 
blood or that of others? With respect to the Tem- 
plars, the socic'ty of the Hospitallers was already 
existing when Hugh de Payeiis and his companions 
resolved to form themselves into a new association. 
The mantle worn by the members of the Hospital 
was black: what colour then was so natural for tiiem 
lo adopt as its opposite, wftiie? and when, nearly 
thirty years after tiieir institution, the pope appointed 
them or gave them permission lo wear a cross on 
their mantle, like the rival order, no colour could 
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present itself bo well sailed to those who daily and 
hourly exposed themselves to martyrdom, as that of 
blood, in which there was so much of what was 
symbolicaL 

With respect to internal oi^nisation, it will, we 
apprehend, be always found that this is, for the most 
part, the growth of time and the product of circum- 
stances, and is always nearly the same where these 
last are similar. The dominion of the Assassins ex- 
tended over lai^ tracks of country ; hence arose the 
necessity of appointing lieutenants. In like manner, 
when the Templars got targe possessions in the West 
and the East, they could not avoid, after the example 
of the Hospitallers, appointing persons to manage 
the affairs of the society in different countries. 
Hence, then, as the Ismailites had their Sheikh-al- 
Jebal, with his Dais-al-Rebir of Kuhistan and Syria, 
so the Templars had their Master and their Priors of 
different provinces. The resemblance is so far exact, 
but, as we see, easily accounted fur. That which 
Hammer goes on to draw between the component 
p;irts of each society is alto^ther fanciful. To the 
Refeek, Fedavee and Lazik of the Ismailites, he sets 
as counterparts the knights, esquires, and serving- 
brethren of the Templars. It is needless to point 
out the arbitrariness of this comparison. The chap- 
lains of the Templars, we may see, are omitted, and 
it was, perhaps, they who bore tlie greatest resem* 
blance to the Refeeks, white neither knights nor 
esquires had the smallest similarity to the Fedavee. 

As to a secret doctrine, we shall hereafter discuss 
the question whether the Templars had one or 
not. Here we shall only observe, that the proof 
of it, and of the ultimate object of the Teinplara 
being the same with that of the Ismailites, namely, 
the acquisition of independent power, adduced by 
Hammer, is by no meaus satisfactory. He says 
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(hat it was the object of both societies to malte 
themselves masters of the surrounding country, by 
the possession of fortresses and castles, and thus be- 
come formidable rivals to princes ; and he sees, in the 
preceptories or houses of the Templars, the copies of 
the hill-forts of the Ismailites. That such was the 
de^igD of this last society is quite apparent from the 
preceding part of our work ; but what resemblance is 
there between such formidable places of defence as 
Alamoot and Lamseer, and llie simple structures in 
which a few knights and their attendants dwelt in the 
different parts of Europe, and which were hardly, if 
at all, stronger than the ordinary baronial residences ? 
and what resistance could the Temple of London 
or thiit of Paris offer to the royal strength, if put 
forth ? Hammer has here again fallen into his usual 
error of arguing too hastily from accidental resem- 
blances. The preceptories of the Templars were, as 
we sliall show, the necessary consequence of the 
acquisition of property by the order, and had nothing 
hostile to society in their nature. 

When we reflect on the character of the first cru- 
saders, and particularly on that of the first Tempers, 
and call to niind their piety, Ignorance, and simplicity, 
nothing can appear more absurd tlian to ascribe to 
them secret philosophical doctrines of impiety, im- 
bibed from those whose language they did not even 
understand, and whose religion and manners they 
held ill abhorrence, and to suppose that ihc first poor 
knights of tfie Temple could have had visions of the 
future power of their order, and have looked forward 
to its dominion over the Christian world. '* But this 
is a common mistake with ingenious men, who are for 
ever ascribing to the founders of emjures, religions, 
and societies, that attribute of divinity which sees from 
the beginning the ultimate end, and forms all its plans 
and projects with a view to it, It is thus that some 
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would fain persnada us that Mahoromed, in his soli- 
tary cave at Mecca, saw clearly and distinctly the 
future triumphs of Islam, and its banners floating at 
the Pyrenees and the Oiub ; that Cromwell, when 
an obscure individual, already in fancy grasped the 
eceptre of Eng'land; and that Loyola beheld the 
■nembers of his order governing the consciences of 
bin^s, and ruling' an empire in Paraguay. All such 
results are in fact the slow and gradual growth of 
time ; one step leads to another, till the individual or 
the society looks back with amazement to the feeble 
commencement." 

The Templars and the Isma'ilites are mentioned 
together by history in only one more relation, that is, 
on occasion of the tribute paid to the former by the 
Syrian branch of the latter, and the murder of the 
Ismal'lite ambas&ador above related*. As this act 
was very probably committed by order of the Master 
of tlie Temjile, who, it might be, doubted the ability 
or the future inclination of the kin^ to pay the 3000 
byzants a year, it testifies but little tor any very 
fiiendly feeling between the Templars and the Ismail- 
ites. Yet Hammer opines that the 3000 byzants 
were paid, not as the tribute of the weaker to the 
stronger, but by way of pension for the secret services 
which tlie Temj>lars were in the habit of rendering 
their cause ; such, for esample, as refusing on one 
occasion to join in the expedition against the ktialif 
of Egypt, the great head of the society of the 
AssaiiEins. 

To narrate the various exploits of the knights of 
the Temple, would be to write the history of the Cru- 
sades ; for, from the time that the order acquired 
strength and con»stency, no action with the Infidels 
ever waa fought in which the chivalry of the Temple 

•Fai(8 116. 
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did not bear & distin^shed part. Their war-cry was 
ever heard in the thickest of the fray, and rarely was 
Bauseanl seen to waver or give back in the conflict. 
The knights of SL John fought with emulative va- 
lour; the example of the rival orders stimulated all 
parts of the Christian army ; and to this influence 
may be, in great measure, ascribed many of the most 
wonderful triumphs of the Cross during the twelfth 
century. 

In the year 1147, when Pope Eugenius III. came 
to Paris to arrange the proposed crusade with Louis 
VII., both the pope and ihe king honoured with their 
presence a general chapter of the order of the Tem- 
ple, which was holden at that place. It was probably 
on this occasion that the supreme pontiff conferred 
on the order the important privilege of having mass 
said once a year in places lying under interdict. The 
newly-elected Master of the Temple, Eberhard de 
Bar, and 130 knighls, accompanied the king on his 
march for the Holy Land ; and their valour and their 
skill greatly contributed towards the preservation of 
the crusading army in their unfortunate march throu^ 
Lesser Asia. The siege of Damascus, which was 
undertaken after the arrival of the French and Ger- 
man kings in the Holy Land, miscarried, as is well 
known, through treachery. The traitors were doubt- 
less the Pidlani, as the Latins of Syria were called, 
who were at this time capable of every thing that is 
bad. Some writers must unjustly charge the Tem- 
plars with this guilt; but those who are the best 
informed on the subject make no accusation against 
tliem. The charge, however, while it shows the 
power and consideration of the Templars at that 
time, may he considered to prove also that they had 
degenerated somewhat from their original virtue; 
for otherwise it could never have been made. 

The Christian army laid siege in 1153 (o Uk town 
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of Ascalon, vrhicli the Saracens still held, and would 
have takes it, but for the cupidity of the Templars. 
A large heap of wood had been piled by the besiegers 
against a part of the wall, and set fire to. The wind 
blew strong' towards the town during an entire night, 
carrying the smoke and beat into the town, so that 
the garrison was forced la retire from that quarter. 
The Christians fed the flames with pitch, oil, and 
other inflammable substances, and the wall next the 
pile, craclted by the heat, fell down, leaving a consid- 
erable breach. The army was preparing to enter at 
this opening when Bernard de Tremelai, the Master 
of the Temple, taking his station at it with his knights, 
refused all ingress. It wasthelawof warinthosedays, 
among the crusaders, that whatever house or spoil 
any one took when a town was stormed, became his 
property. The Templars, therefore, were eager to 
have the first choice ; and having kept off all others, 
Tremelai, with forty of his knights, boldly entered a 
strongly-garrisoned town. But they paid the penalty 
of their rashness and cupidity; for the garrison sur- 
rounded and slew them all, and then closed up the 
breach. 

One of the most disgraceful acts which stain the 
annals of the Templars occurred in the year 1155, 
when Berlrandde Blancford, whom William of Tyre 
calls a " pious and God-fearing man," was Master 
of the order. In a contest for the supreme power 
in Egypt, which the viziers, bearing the proud 
title of SuUaii, exercised under the phantom-khalifs. 
Sultan Abbas, who had put to death the khaiif his 
master, found himself obliged to fiy from before the 
venge^ice of the incensed people. With his harem, 
and his own and a great part of the royal treasures, 
he took his way through the Desert. A body of 
Christians, chiefly Templars, lay in wait for the 
fugitives near Ascalou ; the resiatance offered by the 
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Moslems was slight and ineffectual ; Abbas bimBelf 
was either slain or fled, and his son Nassir-ed-deen 
and the treasures became the prize of the victors. 
I'he far larger part of the booty of course fell to the 
Templars; but this did not sutisfy their avarice; and 
though Nassir-ed-deen had professed his desire to 
become a Christian, and had begun, by way of pre- 
paration for that change, to learn the Latin lan- 
punge, they sold him to his lather's enemies lor 
60,000 pieces of gold, and stood by to see him 
bimnd hand and foot, and placed in a sort of cage or 
iron-latticed sedan, on a camel, to be conducted to 
Egypt, where a death by protracted tortuie awaited 

him. 

The Hospitallers were at this time become as cor- 
rupt as the Templars ; and in this same year, when 
the patriarch demanded from them the tithes which 
they were bound lo pay him, they treated the demand 
with scorn; raised, to show their superior wealth, 
stately and lofty buildings, before tlie humble church 
of the Hilly Sepulchre ; and whenever the patriarch 
entered it to exhort the people, or pronounce ihe abso- 
lution of sins, they rang, by order of their Master, the 
bells of llie Hospital so loud, thai, with the utmost 
efforts, he could not succeed in malting himself 
heard. One day, when the congregation was assem- 
bled in the church, the Hospitallers rushed into it in 
arms, and shot arrows among them as if they were 
rolibers or infidels. These arrows were collected and 
hung up on Mount Calvary, where Christ had been 
crucified, to the scandal of these recreant knights. 
On applying to the Pope Adrian IT. for redress, the 
Syrian clergy found him and his cardinals so prepos- 
sessed in favour of their enemies, — bribed by them, as 
was said, — that they had no chance of relief Tlie 
insolence of the Hospitallers became in consequence 
greater than ever. 
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In fact, as an eitremely judicious writer* observea, 

valiantly as the knights of the spiritual orders fought 
against the heathens, and g;reat as was their un- 
doubted merit in the defence of the helpless pilgrims, 
it cannot be denied that these knig-hts nere, if not the 
original promoters, at least active participators in all 
the mischiefs which prevailed in the Holy Land, and 
that they were often led to a shameful dereliction of 
their duties, by avarice and thirst al\er booty. 

The year 1 162 is conspicuous in the annals of the 
Templars, as the date of the bull Omne Datum Op- 
limum, the Magna Charta of the order, and the 
great key-stone of their power. On the death of 
Adrian IV. two rival popes were elected, — Alexander 
III. by the Sicilian, — Victor III. by the Imperial 
parly. The Templars at first acknowledged the latter ; 
but at a synod, held at Nazareth, in 1161, they took 
the side of his rival. Alexander, who came o(f victor, 
was not ungrateful ; and on the 7th January, of tlie fol- 
lowing year, the aforesaid bull was issued. By this 
document, which would <i1most appear to be the dicta- 
lion of the order, the Templars were released from all 
spiritual obedience except to the Holy See ; they were 
allowed tohavepeculiarburial-groundsat theirhouses, 
and to have chaplains of their own ; they were freed 
from the obligation to pay tithes, and could, with the 
consent of the bishop, receive them. It was also pro- 
hibited to any one who had once entered the order, 
'to leave it, unless it were to enter inio a stricter one. 
These great privileges necessarily awakened the envy 
and enmity of the clergy against the Templars and 
the Hospitallers, which last were equally favoured by 
the pontiffs ; but these artful prelates, who were now 
eiminir at universal power, knew well the advantage 
which they might derive from attaching tirjnly to them 

'■ Wilken Geachiehte d«r Kieuiziige, Vol. iiL yt. ii. p. 39. 
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these associations, nhich united the valour of the 
knight to the obedience of the monk, whose members 
were of the noblest fatnihes in Europe, and whose 
possessions were extensive and spread over all parts 
of the Christian world. 

In 1167 occurred one of the few instances of cow- 
ardice, or rather, we might say, treachery, which the 
annals of the Templars present, Almerie, king of 
Jerusalem, had committed to the Templars the charge 
of guarding one of those strong fortified caverns 
which were on the olher side of the Jordan. Here 
they were besieged by the Turks, and, though the 
king was hastening to iheir relief, they capilulated, 
Almerie, incensed at their conduct, though he was a 
great friend of the order, and particukrly of the 
Master, Philip of Naploos, instantly had twelve of the 
cowardly or treacherous knights hanged, and he expe- 
rienced no opposition whatever on the part of the 
order. Philip, we may observe, was the first Master 
of the Temple who was a born Syrian ; but he appears 
lo have been a man of fuir and honourable character. 
He was lord of the fortresses of Krak and Montreal 
in the Stony ArabiH, which he had obtained with his 
wife. It was not till after her death that he became 
a Templar. Alter holding the dignity of Master for 
three years he resigned it. The cause of his resigna- 
tion is unknown ; but he was highly honoured and 
respected during the remainder of his life, and was 
employed on various important occasions. 

It was during the mastership of Philip of Naploos, 
that King Almerie, at the instigation of ihe Master of 
the Hospital, and in violation of a solemn treaty, 
undertuok an unprosperous expedition inio Egypt. 
The Templars loudly protested against this act of 
perfidy, and refused to take any share in the war, 
either, as William, the honest Archbishop of Tjre, 
observes, " because it was against their conscience, or 
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because the Master of the rival order was the author 
and projector of it." The prelate seems to regard 
the more honourable as the true cause. Perhaps we 
should express ourselves correctly if we said thut iii 
this, as in many other cases, duty and prejudice hap' 
pily combined, and the path which was the most 
agreeable was also the most honourable. 

In the mastership of Ado of St. Amando, the suc- 
cessor of Philip of Naploos, occurred the treacherous 
murder of the Ismailite envoy above narrated * — an 
act which broua;ht the Templars into great disrepute 
with pious Christians, as it was quite manifest that 
thej preferred m(Hiey to winning souls to Christ. 

• Page 116. 
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Chapter IV. 



Heroism of the Tempkn and Hoi|)itallen— Battle of Hittin 
— Crusade of Kichuid of England and Philip of France— 
Corniption of the Onlet — Pope Innocent 111. writes a Let- 
ter of Censure— Frederic 1 1.— -Great Slau^^hter of Ihe Tern- 
plarB — Henry 111. of England aud the Templars— Power of 
the Templats in Moravia — Slaughter of them by the Hofc 
pitalleis — Fall of Acre. 

The full of the Christian power in the East was 
now fast approaching, and it was not a little hastened 
by the enmity of the rival orders. The truth of the 
old sentence, that the Deiiy deprives of sense those 
whom he will destroy, was manifested on this as on 
so many other similar occusions ; and whi!e the great 
and able SaJadin was consolidating; his power and 
preparing for the accomplishment of the object which, 
as a true Moslem, lay nearest his heart, the recovery 
of the Holy City, discord, enmity, and animosity, 
prevmled amon{; those who should have been actuat^ 
by one sonl and by one spirit. 

Yet the two orders of religious chivalry had not 
derogated from their original valour, and the last 
days of Jerusalem were illumined by some noble 
teals of prowess. On the 1st of May, 1187, when 
Malek-el-Afdal, the son of Saladin, was returning 
from an expedition Into the Holy Land, wliich he had 
undertaken with the consent of the Count of Trlpolis, 
regent of the kingdom, the Masters of the Temple 
and of the Hospital, having collected about 140 
knights and 500 footmen, met the Moslems, who were 
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7,000 in number, at the celebrated brook Kishon. 
They immediately charged them with the utmost im- 
petuosity; the Turks, according to custom, turned 
and fled ; the Christian knights pursued, leaving their 
infantry unprotected. Suddenly a large body of the 
Turks emerged from a valley, and fell on and slaugh- 
tered the footmen. Their cries brought back the 
knights to their aid, but, icnpeded by the narrowness 
of the ground, they could neither lay their lances in 
rest nor run llieir horses against the enemy, atid all 
fell beneath the weapons of the Turks, with the ex- 
ception of the Master of the Temple and three of 
his knights, who were saved by the fleetness of their 
horses. The Master of the Hospital was among the 
slain. In this imfortunate fight, James De Mailly, 
the marshal of the Templars, aud a Hospitaller, 
named Henry, especially distinguished themselves. 
After all their brave companions had been slain 
around them, they still maintained ihe conflict; the 
Turks, filled with admiration of their valour, repeat- 
edly offered them qnarler, but in vain ; and they fell 
at last, overwhelmed with darts flung from a distance, 
no one venturing to approach them. The historian, 
Viuisauf, tells tis that De Mailly was mounted on a 
white horse, which, joined with his relueent arms and 
white mantle, made him appear to the infidels to be 
St. George, and they exulted greatly in having slain 
the tutelar saint of the Christians. He adds, what 
is not an unlikely circumstance, that the Turks covered 
his body with dust, whith ihey afterwards powdered 
on their heads, thinking thereby to acquire some por- 
tion of his valour. 

At the fatal battle of Hittin, where 30,000 Chris- 
tians lost their lives, where the king and all his 
princes became captives, and where the Latin powei 
in tlie East was broken lor ever, the Master of the 
Temple, Gerard of Kidefort, and several of his 
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knighlB and those of the Hospital, were among the 
captives. Satadin, who bore a particular hatred to , 
the spirituul kniizhls, would spare them on no condi- 
tion but that of (heir renouncing their faith. To a 
man they gallantly refused ; and, with the esception 
of the Master, the heads of all were struck oif. Many 
who belonged not to the orders, smit with desire for 
the glory of martyrdom, cast the mantles of Templars 
around them, and went cheerfully to death as such. 
One Tem[)lar, named Nicolaus, evinced such joy and 
impatience for this gloiious fate, that, according to 
the ideas of those times, heaven was believed lo tes- 
tify its approbation by a visible sign, and during 
three nights a celestial light illumined the unburied 
corpse of the Christian martyr. 

It was indeed rare tor a Templar to renounce his 
faith : prejudice, or honour, we may style it, or a 
better principle, always kept him steady in it, what- 
ever the irregularities of his life might be. We 
recollect but one instance i>f a brother of the Tem- 
ple abjuring his faith, and he was unhappily an 
English knight, named Robert of St. Albans. From 
some imassigned cause, he flung away the dress of 
his order, broke his vows, went over to Saladin, and 
became a Musselman. The sultan irave him one 
of his female relatives in marriage, and the recreant 
knight appeared beibre Jerusalemn at the head of an 
army of the infidels. He had promised to Saludin 
to reduce the Holy City; but her hour was not yet 
come; and after wasting all the country from Mont- 
royal to Jericho with fire and sword, he was forced 
to retreat before the chivalry of Jerusulem, who came 
forth with the holy cross, and gave him a signal de- 
feat. This event occurred in (he year 1 184 ; and the 
apostaey of this Templar caused exlreme dismay 
among the Christjans, and exciled great ill-will 
agunst the order in general. 
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It bad hitherto been the maxim of iJie order, not 
, to redeem any of their membera out of captivity with 
any higher ransom than a girdle, or a knife, or some 
other insigniticaiit matter, aclJiig in this on the same 
principle with the old Romans, who never redeemed 
prisoners. Tiie Master, Adii de St. Amando, had 
died in captivity; but to redeem Gerard de Ride- 
fort, no less a ransom was given than the ciiy of 
Ascalon. — Gerard died of a wound received in baU 
tie the following year. 

During the memorable crusade of Philip of France 
and Richard of England to the Holy Land, which 
their rivalry and animosity rendered utterly ineffec- 
tual, we find Uie Hospitallers on the side of the 
king of England, and of course the Templars the 
warm partisans of the king or France. Yet, when 
Richard tvas on his return to Europe, he sent for the 
Master of the Temple, and said to him, that he knew 
by many he was not loved, and that he ran great risk 
of his life on his way to his kingdom ; he therefore 
besought him that he would permit him to assume the 
dress of the order, and send two of the brethren 
with him. The Master readily gi anted the request 
of so potent a monarch, and the king went on board 
in the habit of a Templar. It was probably on ac- 
count of the known enmity of the order to him, that 
King Richard adopted this espedient, thinking that 
no one would ever suspect him of being with the 
Templars. His brother John, we may here observe, 
was, on the contrary, a great favourer of the order, 
to whom he gave Lundy Island, at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel. Throughout his reign, this odious 
prince attached himself to the Templars as the faitliful 
servants of his lord the pope, reckoning on their aid 
against his gallant barons, who would not leave the 
liberties of the nation at ihe feet of a faithless tyrant. 
It was now very much the custom for mouaicbs to 
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deposit their treasures in the Temple houses ; and in 
the year 1213 we find King John demanding 30,000 
marks which he had committed to the Templars to 
keep. We meet with no instance of breach of trust 
on the part of the knights. 

The Templars shared in the common dishonesty 
of the church with respect to false miracles, and they 
felt no scruple at augmenting their wealth by decep- 
tions calculated to impose on the ignorance and zeal 
of the laity. In the year 1204 it was given out that 
an image of the Virgin, in a convent not far from 
Damascus, had become clothed with flesh, and that 
there issued from its breasts a kind of jnice or liquor 
of wondrous efficacy in removing the sins of pious 
pilgrims. As the place was distant, and the road be- 
set with danger, the knights of the Temple took upon 
themselves the task of fetching the miritic fluid to the 
part of the coast still held by the Latins, and accom- 
modating pilgrims with it, and the coffers of the order 
were largely replenished by this pious traffic. 

Though, like all other proprietors in the Holy Land, 
the order of the Temple had been losers in conse- 
quence of the conqut^st of it by Saladin, their pos- 
sessions in the West were so extensive that they 
hardly felt the loss. At this very time we find the 
number of their possessions of various kinds in 
Europe, stated at 7050, principally situated in France 
and in England. Their arrogance and luxury natu- 
rally kept pace with their wealth ; and, though writers 
of the twelfth century, and even the Troubadours — 
the satirists of the age — always speak of the knights of 
the Temple with honour, there was a secret disli!(e of 
them gaining ground, especially with the clergy, in 
consequence of the great privileges granted (o them 
by the bull Omne Datum Optimum, and the insolent 
manner in which these privileges were exercised. 

Accordingly we find, in the year 1208, the great 
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Innocent III. the most ambitious of popes, and one 
who was a steady friend to the order, under the neces- 
sity of passing the first public censure of them, and 
endeavouring to set, by authority, a limit to their 
excesses. In his epistle to the Master on this occa- 
sion, the holy father says tliat they abused the privi- 
lesie of having mass celebrated in places which weie 
under interdict, by causing their churches to be thrown 
open, and mass to be said every day, with loud ringing 
of bells, bearing the cross of Christ on their breast, 
but not earing to follow his doctrines, who forbids to 
give offence to any of the little ones who believe ou 
him. He goes on to state that, following the doc- 
trines of demons, they affixed the cross of Iheir order 
on the breast of (i. e. affiliated) every kind of scoun- 
drel, asserting that whoever, by paving two or three 
pence a year, became one of their fraternity, could 
not, even though interdicted, be deprived of Christian 
burial; and that hence, known adulterers, usurers, 
and others who were lying under sentence of inter- 
dict, were honourably inierred in their cemeteries; 
" and thus tliey themselves, being captive to the devil, 
cease not to make captive tlie snula of the faithful, 
seeking to make alive those whom they know to he 
dead." The pontiff lairients, that instead of, like 
reiigious men, using the world for the sake of God, 
they employed their religious character as a means of 
indulging in the pleasures of tlie world. Though, on 
account of these and such abuses, they deserved to 
be dejirived of the privileges which hud been con- 
ferred on them, the holy father will not proceed to 
extremity, relying on the e^^ertions of the Master to 
etiect a reformation. 

In this epistle we have all the charges, which, as 
will hereafter appear, could be at any time brought 
with justice again.st the order, whose corruption pro- 
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ceeded in the ordinary course of human nature, and 
no otherwise, — privileges and esemplions producing 
insoleoce and assumption, and wealth generating 
luxury and relaxation of morals, ft was the lavish 
generosity of popes, princes, and nobles, that caused 
the ruin of the Templars. 

The Templars bore a distin^shed part in the ex- 
pedition to Egypt and siege of Damietta, in 1219, as 
the chief commauder on that occasion was the papal 
legate, whose coailtict, under show of obedience, 
they chiefly directed. But when, in 1228, the Em- 
peror Frederic II., then under the sentence of the 
church, undertook the crusade which he had vowed, 
he found nothing but opposition and treachery from 
these staunch adherents of the pope. Considering 
the spirit of the age, their opposition is, perhaps, not 
BO much to be blamed ; but no principle will eicuse 
the act of their writing to inform the £g:yptian sultan 
of the plans of the emperor. The generous Moslem, 
instead of taking advantage of this treachery, sent 
the letter to Frederic, to the confusion of its authors. 
Frederic checked his indignation ut the time, but on 
his return to Europe he look his satisfaction on those 
who were most g^lty, and he seized the property of 
the order in Sicily and his Italian dominions. Though 
be was eiconimunicated ag^n for so doing, Frederic 
persisted in his enmity both to them and the Hos- 
pitallers ; and though, perhaps, the least given to su- 
perstition and illiberality of any man of his age, he 
did not disdain to make friendly intercourse with 
the Moslems a serious charge against them. " The 
haughty religion of the Templars," writes he, " reared 
on the pleasures of the native barons of the land, 

waxes wanton We know, on good authority, that 

sultans and their trains are received with pompous 
alacrity within the gates of the Temple, and that the 
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Tetnplais taiSSa them to celdmte secuto play^ and 
to perfonn their saperstitious rites with iavocation of 
Habommet" 

The hostility between the Templars and the Ros- 
ptallers still continued, ihough the Christian power 
was now nearl; restricted to the walls of Acre. The 
Templars were in alliance with the prince of Damas- 
cus ; the Hospitallers were the friends of the sultan 
of Egypt. The Templars extended their enmity 
agunst the emperor to the Teutonic kni^ts, whom 
they deprived of their possessions in Syria. "Die 
appearance of a new enemy, however, brought oon< 
cord for a time among them. The Turks of Khau- 
rizm, on the east of the Caspian, were now in fli^it 
before the hordes of the Mongols, and 20,000-of their 
horsemen buist into the Holy Land. They took 
and {Sundered Jerusalem, which was unfortified and 
open, and then united themselves with the troops of 
Egypt. Tlie Christians applied to the prince of Da- 
mascus for aid, who forthwith sent the required troops, 
and Uieir combined forces went in quest of the foes. 
In the battle the Templars and the miiitia occupied 
the centre j the Hospitallers were posted on the left 
wing, the lifi^ht horse on the right. The battle lasted 
two days, and ended in tl(e total defeat of the Chris- 
tians, a result which is ascribed, though probably with 
injustice, to the treachery of the Damascenes. The 
Master of the Temple and the whale chapter, with 
the knights, in all 800, were slun ; only four knights 
and fourteen esquires escaped. 

The improvident and needy Henry III. of England, 
in general such a dutifiil son of the holy Either, 
who, for a share of the sp<»l, usually aided him in the 
pious work of robbing his subjects, summoned eou' 
rsge in 1252 to spe^ of seizing some of the pro- 
perty (rf the church and the military orders. " You 
prelates and religious," said he, " especially you 
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Templan and Hospitallen, have so many liberties 
and charters, that your enormouK possessions make 
you rave with pride aud hau^itiness. What was 
impmdently given, must be therefore prudently re- 
voked; and what was inconsideratdy bestovied must 
be considerately recalled. ... I will break this aad 
other charters wtuch my jvedeceasors and myself have 
rashly granted." But the prior of the Templars im- 
mediately replied, *' What sayest thou, U king ? Far 
be it that thy month should utter so disagreeable and 
silly a word. So long as thou dost exeivise justice 
thou wilt reign; but if thou infringe it, thou wilt 
cease to he a king !" These bold words appear to have 
checked the feeble king, who next year besought tiie 
two orders to become his security fc»' a large sum of 
money which he owed. They refused his request, 
Mid Henry thenceforth did them all the injury in his 
power. 

There occurred an event in Moravia in 1252, which 
may serve to show the power of the order in Europe. 
A nobleman, named Vratislaf, who had been obliged 
to fly from that country, became aTemplar in France. 
He made over all his property, among which was 
the castle of Eichhom in Moravia, in the order. 
But his elder brother, Burian, took possesracm of bis 
property, as having &llen to himself as bead of 
the family. King Winzel, on being applied to, de- 
cided in favour of tiie order. Burian, however, still 
kept possession. The ne^U year the Templars col- 
lected some thousands of men, and marched, under 
the command of their Great Prior, to take the castle, 
Burian, assembling 60O0 men, 900 ot whom he 
placed in the castle, advanced to give them battle. 
The engagement was bkiody; 1700 men, anumg 
them the Great Prior of the Templars, lay slam, when 
night terminated the conflict A truce was made for 
three days, at the ead of which Burian and his men 
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wen drinn iota the csstle, whidi ttwy defended 
IvBvely, till king Attocar aent to Uireaten them with 
hie wndh if they did not give it up. Burlan rarren- 
dered it, and Vratishf, retnming to Montvla, became 
Prior of Kicbhoro. in wluch thirty Templars took up 
their abode. 

Hioagfa the Templars were so extremely numerona 
In Europe, they were little disposed to go out to the 
East to encounter toil and danger, in the perfonnance 
of their duties. They preferred living in ease and 
huury on their rii^ possessions in die West; and the 
Riembers of the chapter alone, with a few knights, and 
other persons attached to the order, abode in Syria. 
It would even seem that the heads of the society were 
meditating a final retreat from the Eext, where they 
probably saw that nothing of permanent advantage 
WAS to be achieved. The Hospitallers, on the other 
band, whatever may have been the cause, appear to 
have been more ze^ous in their calling, and to have 
had a greater number of their members in Syria; 
and it is, probably, to this cause, that we are to assign 
tiie total defeat which Ihey were enabled to give their 
rivals in 1259 : for the animosity between Uie orders 
bad come to such b height, that, in this year, they 
came to open war. A bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Templars were defeated, when, such was 
the bitterness of their enmity, that the victors made 
no prisoners, but cat to pieces every Templar vriio felt 
into their bands, and scarce a Templar remained to 
carry the inteUigence to Europe. 

From this period till the capture of Acre and final 
destruction of the Latin power in the East in 1291, 
after a continuance of nearly two centuries, the an- 
nals of the Templars are bare of events. The rivalry 
between them and the other orders sUII continued ; 
and in the opinion of some historians, it was their 
Jeakmsy that bastened the M of that last remnant of 
o 3 
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Am Chnstian domiiiion in (he East Not nine than 
ten kui^ts of the Temple escaped in the stoim of 
the town, and these, with the remnants of the other 
ocdere, and the garrison, sought a retreat in Cyprus. 
We have now traced the history of the order from 
its institution lo within a few ;ears of the period of 
its Biq;)pression. Of thb most impwtant event we 
8ha]l delay the consideration for some time, and 
shall occupy the intervening space with an account of 
the inlemu organisation of the society, its oSiceTs, 
its wealth, and various possesnons. This viR, we 
trust, prove no slight contribution to our knowledge 
of one of the most curious portions of the history of 
the woiid — Ihat of the middle ages — and gratiiy the 
reader by the display of manners and institutions 
which have long since passed away*. 

* The oiK&uUalion and the rtiUi of the Hospitallen wen 
timilu to uiDfc of the Templim; but Bi that order existej 
town to modem tinea, the nUeg, &c,, given by Vertot, conl«ii> 
ft great numbei of modera addhioiu. 
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Clwses of thB Templaci— Th« KD%bb— Thrii QualiBeatioiu 
— Hade of Beeeptioa — Dien and Arma of the Knigfat— 
Mode of Buii&l— The Ch«pUliw— Mode of Reception— 
Bren — Datiaa and Prinl^e* — The Seniag-Biethien— 
Mod« of Recaption— Their Duties— The Affiliated- CauMi 
and Ad*aatagM of Affili4tion— The DomIm and Oblotei. 

The founders of the order of the Templars were, 
as we have seen, knights ; and they were the first 
who conceived the novel idea, and happy one, as we 
may call it in accordance with the sentiments of 
Iboee times, of uniting in the same person the two 
characters held in highest esUmatioD — Ihe knight 
and the monk. The latter added sanctity to the for- 
mer, the former gare dignity and ctmsideration to 
thelatter,inthe eyesofamartial generation. Hence, 
the Templar naturally regarded himself as the first 
of men ; and the proudest nobles of the Christian 
world esteemed it an honour to belong to the order. 
The knights were, therefore, the strength, the flower, 
the ornament of ^ society. 

The order of the Templars, when it was fiilly de- 
veloped, consisted not of degrtet, but of distinct and 
separate claua. These were the knights, the chap- 
lains, and the Berving-brethreu ; to which may be 
added the affiliated, the dooales, and the oblates, of 
persons attached to the order without taking the 
vows. 

I. The Kniohtb. — Whoever presented himself la 
be received aa a knight of the nder moat solemnly 
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Km that he wu spnmg tmm a bughtly &inily, and 
that his father was or might have been a luuglit He 
WAS further to prove, that be was boni in lawful wed- 
lock, for, like the church in general, the Templars 
exclnded bastards from their society. In Uiis nde 
there was prudence, though, possibly, it was merely 
established in accordance with the ideas of the time ; 
for, had a king of France or an emperor of Germany 
been able to get his natural chikl into the order, and 
should he then have been chosen Master of it, as he 
probably would, it might have lost its independence, 
and become the mere tool of the monarch. Ilie can- 
didate was, moreover, to declare that he was free from 
all previous obligations; that he was neither married 
nor betrothed ; had not made any vows, or received 
any consecration in another order ; and that he was 
not involved in debt Ue had finally to deetan him- 
aelf to be of a soimd and healthy constitution, and free 
from disease. When the order vnts ^wn great and 
powerful, and candidates for admission were ntimerous 
and of (he highest families, it became the custom tu 
require the payment of n large fee on admission. 
, It was necessary that the candidate for admission 
among the knights of the Temple should already be a 
aknig^t; for as knighthood wasasecularhonour,the 
order would have regarded it as derogating from its 
dignity if any of its members were to receive it. The 
Hospitallers and Teutonic knights thought differently. 



and with them the asnrant was knighted on his admis- 
sion. If the candidate Templar, therefore, had not 
been knighted, he was obliged to recNve kii%htlKM]d, 



in Ac wial manner, from a secolar knight, or a 
bishop, previous to taking his vows. 

A noviciate forms an essential and reasonable part 
of the course of admission into the spiritnd orders in 
general ; for it is bat right that a person should be* 
come, in some roeasure, acquainted with the mles and 
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duties of a society before be enters it But, ibou^ 
the origiDtkl rule i^the Templars enjoined a uovidate, 
it WBA totally neglected in practice; a matter whidi 
WBS afitervards made one of the chai^^ against the 
order. Perfaaps there was in their case little necessity 
for this preparatory process ; theTemplars were so much 
in the world, and those who joined them had been in 
general so frequently among them, and were conse- 
quently so well acquainted with their mode of life, that 
they hardly required any sucb preliminary discipline to 
familiarize them with their duties. The neglect of 
the practice at the same time gave the Templars an 
advantage over the rival orders who enjoined it; for 
a young nobleman would, in all likelihood, feel most 
diiqtosed to join the society into which he could be 
admitted at once ; and perb^n no small part of the 
corruption of the Templars, in which they undoubt- 
edly surpassed their rivals, may be ascribed to the 
facility which was thus afibrded to unworthy persons 
entering among them. 

With respect to the age at which persons were ad- 
mitted, it is plain, from the previously required recep- 
tion of knighthood, that it must have been that of 
adolescence or manhood. All that is said by the 
' statutes is, that no child could be received ; and that 
the parents or relatives of a child destined tn be a 
monber of the order, should keep and breed him till 
ke could manfully and loith armed hand extirpate 
the evtmitM of Chritt out of the land. Tliis formed 
a marked distincUon between the Templars and the 
mere teligions orders, who, even at the present day, 
we believe, admit children, taking the charge of their 
rearing and education ; whereas, children could only 
be destined to the order of the Temple, and could not 
be presented for admission, till able to bear arms, tiiat 
is, usually in the twenty-first year of their age. 
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The reception of a kni^t took place in one of Uk 
chapels of the order, in pceseaoe of the anembied 
chapter. li was secret, not eren the relatives of the 
candidate being allowed to be present. The ceremony 
commenced by the Master* or prior, who presided, 
saying, " Beloved brethren, ye see that the nujori^ 
are agreed to receive this man as a brother. AT 
thext be any amon^ you who knows any thing of 
him, on account of which be cannot lawihlly become 
a brother, let him say it ; for it is better that tbs 
sttonld ,be signified beforehand than after he ib 
Immght before us." 

The aspirant, if no objection was made, was then 
led into a chamber uear tbe chapt«r-Toom ; and two 
or three reputable knights of the oldest in the house 
were sent to lay before him what it was needful for 
him to know.' llie; commenced by saying, " Bro- 
ther, are you desirous of bang associated to the 
order?' If he repUed ia the affinnative, they stated 
to him the whole rigour of the order. Should he 
reply that he was willing to endure everything 
for God's sake, and to be all bis life long the ser- 
vant and slave of the order, they asked bim if be 
had a wife or was betrothed ? if he had made pn>- 
fessionor vows in any other order? if he owed toany 
man in the world more than he could pay ? if he was 
of sound body, and had no secret infirmity, andif be 
WHS the eervanl of any one 1 Should his answers be in 
the negative, the brethren went back to tbe chapter and 
informed the Master or bis representative of th« result 
of the eiiuninatjon. The latter then asked once more, 
if any one kitew any thing to the contrary. If all 
were silent, he said " Are you filing that be should 
be brought in in God's name ? " 'Fbe knights then 

• When wB uie tte wotd " Master," we vould tJways Im qh- 
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mid, <* Lei Um be bnm^t in In Ood's name.'^ 
Those who had been already with him then ifent oat 
again, and asked him if he persisted in his resolntios. 
If be said that he did, tbej instrncted him in what 
bis was to do wben suing for admission. Hej then 
led him back to the c^fiter, where, casting himsdf 
on his knees, with folded hands, before the receptm, 
be said, ** Sir, I am come, before God, and before 
yoa and the bratbren, and pray and beseech you, for 
.the sake of Ood and our dear Lady, to admit me into 
your society, and the good deeds of the order, as one 
who will be, all his life long, the servant and sIhtc of 
the order." The receptor then replied, " Beloved 
brother, you are desirous of a great matter, for you 
see notiung but the outward shell of oar order. It 
it i? only the outward shell when you see that we have 
fine horses and rich caparisons, that we eat and drink 
well, and are splendidly clothed. From this yon con- 
chide that you will be well off with us. But yoo 
know not the rigorous maxims which are in our inte- 
rior. For it is a hard matter for you, who are your 
own master, to become the servant of another. Tou 
will hardly be able to perform, in future, what you 
wish yonraelf. For when you may wish to be on this 
side of the sea, you will be sent to the other side; 
when you will wish to be in Acre, you will he sent (6 
the district of Antioch, to Trtpolis, or to Armenia ; or 
you will be sent to Apulia, to Sicily, or to Lombardy, 
or to Burgundy, France, England, or any other 
country where we have houses and possessions. When 
you will wish to sleep you will be ordered to watch ; 
irtten you will wish to watch, theu you will he ordered 
to go to bed; when you will wish to eat, then yon 
will be ordered to do something else. And aa both 
we and you might sufi^ great inconvenience from 
i^t yoa have, majliap, concealed from ns, kxik here 
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on the holy Evangelists and the wmd of Ood, aail 

answer the truth to the qoestions which we shall put 
to yog ; for if you lie you will be perjured, aod may 
be expelled the order, from wUch God keep yon !" 

He was now asked over again, by the receptor, 
the nine questions as before ; and, moreover, if be 
had made any simoniacal contract with a Templar or 
any other for admisuon. Jf his answers prorod satis- 
factory, the receptor proceeded, " Beloved brother, 
take good care that you have spoken the truth to ns ; 
for should you have spoken false in any one point, 
you might be put out of the order, from which Ood 
keep yoD I Now, beloved brother, attend strictlj to 
wbot we shall say unto you. Doyonftfomise toOod, 
and our dear iJidy Huy, to be, all your liie long, 
obedient to the Master of Uie Temple, and to the 
prior who shall be set over you?" 

" Yea, Sir, with the help of God !" 

" Do you promise to God, and oar dear Xjady 
Ifary, to live chaste of your body all your life long?" 

" Yea, Sir, with the help of God !" 

" Do you promise to God, and our dear Lady 
Mary, to observe, all your liie lon^, the laudable 
manners and customs of our order, both those which 
are already in use, and those which the Master and 
knights may add?" 

" Yea, SUt, with the help of God !" 

" Do you {vomise to God, and our dear Lady 
Hary, that you will, with the strength and powers 
whidi God has bestowed on you, help, as long as you 
live, to conquer the Holy Laud of Jerusalem ; and 
that you will, with all your strixigth, aid to keq> and 
(loanl tliat which Uw Christiaiis possess?" 

" Vea, Sir, with the help of God !" 

" Do you promise to God, and our dear Lady 
Mary, never to hold this order for stronger or weaker, 
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for bsUer at vnne, Ifaan witli permiaaion of the Maa- 
ler, <»: of the chapter which has the aathority *?" 

" Yea. Sir, with the belp of God !" 

" Do you finally promiie (o God, and our dear 
Iiady Mary, never to be present when a Christian is 
nnjiutly and unlawfully despoiled of his heritage, and 
that you will never, by counsel or by act, take part 
therein ?" 

" Yes, Sir, with the help of God !" 

*' In the name, then, of God, and our dear Lady 
Mary, and in the name of St. Peter of Rome, and 
of oar father the pope, and in the name of all the 
brethren of the Temple, we receive to all the good 
works of the order niiich have been performed from 
the beginning, and shall be performed to the end, 
you, your father, your mother, and all of your family 
whom you will let have share therein. In Lke man- 
ner do you receive ns to all the good works which you 
have performed and shall perform. We assure you 
of bread and water, and the poor clotlung of the 
cnrder, and labour and toil enow," 

The Master then took the dislinguishing habit of 
the order, namely, the while mantle with the >ed 
cross, and putting it about the neck of the candidate, 
clasped it firmly. The chaplain then repeated the 
132d psalm, Ecce qwan bomim, and the prayer of 
the Holy Ghost, Deu* qui cordajidelium, and each 
brother repeated a Paler notter. The Master and 
the chaplain then kissed him on the mouth; and he 
sat down before the Master, who delivered to him a 
discmiTse, of which the following is the substance. 

He was not to strike or wcHind any Christian ; not 
to swear; not to receive any service or attendance 
from a woman without the pennisuon of his supe- 
rior*; not on any account to kiss-a woman, even if 

• That is, nem to (jnit Uw order. 
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ihe was his motfaer or his Bister ] to hold bo child at 
the baptiamal font, or be a god-falher; to abase n« 
maD or call bim foul names ; but to be always ccHirteous 
and polite. He was to sleep in a linen sblrt, draweis, 
and hose, and girded with a stnsll girdle. He was 
to attend divine service punctually, and at table be 
was to commence and conclude with prayer ; during 
the meal be was to preserve silence. When the Mas- 
ter died, he was, be he where he might, to repeat 200 
Pater nontert for the-repose of his soul. 

Each knight was supplied with clothes, arms, and 
Equipments, out of the funds of tbe order. His dref=s 
was a long white tunic, nearly rcsembtii^ that of 
priests in shape, with a red cross on the back and 
front of it ; his sirdle was under this, over his linen 
shirt Over all be wore his while mantle witbitsred 
cross of four arms (the under one being the longest, 
so that itresembleil tlmt on which the Saviour Buffered) 
on the lefl breast. His head was covered by a cap or 
a hood attached (o his mantle. His arms were slueld, 
sword, lance, and mace ; and, owing to the heat oT 
the East, and the necessity of activity in combats 
with the Turks and Sarat'cns, bis arms and equip- 
ments in general were lighter than those used 1^ the 
secular knights. He was allowed three horses and 
an esquire, who was either a serving-brother of the 
order or some layman who was hired lor the purpose. 
At times this office was performed by youths of noble 
birth, whom their parents and relatives gladly plnced 
in the service of distinguished knights of the Tem- 
ple, that they might have an opportunity of acquirii^ 
the knightly virtues \ and these often became after- 
wards members of the order. 

When a. knight had become, frdhi age or wounds, 
incapable of service, he took up his abode in one of 
tiie temple-houses, where he lived in ease, and was 
treated with tbe utmost reqiect and consideratioa. 
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These emeriti knights are frequently mentioned un- 
der the name of Prodoma {Good men) ; they weR 
present «t all deliberatkau of importance ; and their 
experience and knowledge of the rules of tlie order 
were highly prized and attended lo. 

U hen the Temj^ar died, he was placed in a coffin 
in his hatnt, and with his legs crossed, and thus buried. 
Masses were said tor his soul ; his anna and clothes 
were partly given back to the marshal or draper of 
the order — partly distributed among the pom-. 

JI. Thb Ckaplains. — The order of the Templan, 
being purely military in its commencement, coosisled 
then solely of laymen. That of the Hospital, on the 
contrary, on account of its ofSce of uUending the 
sick, bad, necessarily, priests in it from its origin. 
This advantage of the latter society excited the 
' Jealousy of the Templars, and they were urgent with 
the popes to be allowed a similar prinlege. fint the 
pontiSi were loth to give offence to the oriental 
prelates, already displeased at the exemption from 
tbeir control granted in this case to the Hospitallers; 
and it was not till the year 1162, that is, four years 
after the founding of the order, when their great 
favourer, Alexander III., orcu]ued the pspol throne, 
that the Templars atlained their object. 

The but], Omne Datum Optimum, issued on tliis 
occasion, gave permission to the Templars to receive 
into their houses spiritual persons, in all countries, 
who were not bound by previous vows. If they were 
clergy of the vicinity, they were to ask ihem of (he 
bishq> ; and if he refused his consent, they were em- 
powered, by the bull, to receive them without it. The 
clergy of the Temple were to perform a noviciate of 
ayeor — a practice which, as in the case »f the knights, 
was dispensed wi^b in the days of the power and 
corruption of the OTd». The receptitm of the dtigj 
was the Mine as that of the kn^hts, with the omitikm 
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of Bdch questions bb did not appi; to them. Hie; 
were only required lo lake the three vows of poverty, 
diaetity, and obedience. The ritual of tiieir rec6pti<Hi 
was in.Lalifi, and was almost precisely the (anie with 
that of the Benedictines. Like that of the kni^hti^ 
their reception was secret. When the psatms had 
beett song the Master put on the recituent the drew 
of the order and the girdle, and, if he was a priest, 
the cap called baret. 

The babit of liie chaplains of the order wai a 
white close-fittdag tunic, with a red cross an the lefl 
breast. Though, according to the statutes, they 
were to bave the best clothes in the order, they were 
not permitted to assnme the white mantle as long aa 
they were mere priests. But should one of them, 
as was not unfrequently the case, arrive at the epis- 
copal dignity, he was, if deurous of it, cheerfully 
granted that privilege. It was a further distinction 
between the knights and the chaplains, that the for- 
mer wore Iheir beards, while the latter were close- 
shaven. The chaplain* were also to wear gloves, out 
of retpect to the body of the Lord. 

AU who had received the^nt tonmre were eligible 
to the office of chaplain to the order. Whea thosa 
who were only sub^eacons and deacons were to 
be raised to the rank of priests, the Master or his 
deputy sent them with letters dimissory to a bi^iop (tf 
the vidnity, who was bound to confer the required 

The clergy were, hke all other members of the 
order, bound to obey the Master and the chapter. The 
Master and the chief officers of the order had always 
chaplains in their train to celebrate massand other reli- 
gious offices, as also to act as secretaries, the knights 
being in general as illiterate as their secular brethren, 
It was by this last office that the chaptaius acquired 
their du^inflwHce HI tiieflooietyt mindandfli 
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Icnowled^ vindieatiog, as they always do, tiinr nik- 
inral rights. For tboogh it was specialty provided 
that the clergy eboald take no ahare in the gOTera- 
tnent of the society without being invited thereto by 
Iheir superiors, the opinion of the secretary was 
naturally taken in general, and if he was a man of 
sense and talent, it was most commonly followed*. 

The duties of the clergy of the order were nearly 
the same os those of monks in general. They per- 
formed all religious offices, and ofSciated at all the 
ceremonies o>' the order, such as the admission of 
members, the installation of a Master, &c. llieir 
privileges were very unimportant; they had merely 
the b^t clothes, sat nest the Master in the chapter 
and in the refectory, and were first served at table ; 
when they committed any offence, they were also more 
lightly punished than others. They could, however, 
it it so pleased the heads of the order, arrive at high 
tank in it; and we find that they were not onfre- 
quently among the preceptors. The atloraey-general 
of the order at Rome, who was always a person of 
consideruble importance, was mostprobably apriestof 
the order ; at least we know that Peter de Etowniia, 
^e last of them, was such. 

It in worthy of notice, thateven inlhemoetSourish- 
ii^; period of the order it never bad a sufficient num- 
ber of chaplains, and was always obliged to have 
recourse to themiiustryofsecularpriesta. Thccauses 
of this were probably the circuuistauce of the order 
having attained its fiill form and consistency long 
before the clergy formed a part of it, andthey conse< 
quently had not aa opportunity of arranging it so as 

* Thii inSuence of the cierej ctdted Uie (pleea of tba 
tDi|{hti. Gernrd de Caux, in hu examiDaiioa hereafter to be 
naliceil, lud, " Tha agwl men of tbe order were uaanimoua 
in maintainint; Ihat the enter had gained ttothing ia mitmat 
gatJimi bf ibeadnuMon of Iwned owmbwa.* 
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to give tbemselves thnr due ihare of power and 
imporUnce. It must have been galling lo the pride 
of thoM who were used to rule, obeyiog only tbeir 
^ritual superiors, to And themselves subjetA to the 
command of mere laymen, as they esteemed the 
knights of the order. Further, though they shared in 
the good things of the order and enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the consideration in which it stood, yet they 
bad no dignities to look forward to; whereas an en- 
trance into a Benedictine order held out to the 
ambitious a prospect of rich priories, abbacies, and 
bishoprics, and, at the least, a voice in the chapter. 
It may well be supposed that the pride of the knighia 
of the Temple refused to admit into their society 
Mich feisona as those who afterwards joined the men- 
dicant orders — peasants and others who preferred a life 
of ease and idleness to the labours of the plough and 
the worksh<^, The number consequenUy of those 
who presented themselves for admission was small. 
But the knights felt iio disadvantage thereby ; enow' 
of secular priests were to be had, who were willing to 
have the master of the Temple as their ordinary, and 
to shore in the good things of the order, and as nei' 
. ther party was bound to the other, they could easily 
part it' they disagreed. 

III. The SERViNO-BaBTKaBN. The order, con- 
sisting at first of only knighls and men of noble birth, 
bad no serving-brethren in it The knights probably 
found esquires for a Umited dme among those who 
fought utider their banner and received their pay. The 
Mospitallersseem to have set the eiample of inlroduo* 
ing into the order the class of serving- brethren, which 
is not to be found with the Templars till some time afler 
(he couacil of Troyes. The advantage of this alteration 
was very apparent. Hitherto only knights and nobles 
were interested in the fate of the society to which 
their relatives belonged ; the regards of burghers and 
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Inden woaU now be retained by the fonnstit^ 6t 
this class, to admisBJon into which their Eons and Imd-' 
then were eligible. They felt themselves bmouTed 
by their relatives coming; into contact with knightSi 
aitd were therefois liberal in the admissim-fee and in 
other contribntions to the quotes of the order. 

We should be wrong in supposing the serving-bre" 
Ihren to have been an persons of mean birth. Tbebi^ 
condderatiou in which the order stood induced manf 
men of wealth, talent, and vabur, but who were not 
of noble birth, to jmn it. We thus find among the 
serving-brethren William of Arteblay, almoner to 
the king of France; Radulf de CKsi, collector of 
the tases in Champagne ; John de Folkay, an emi- 
nent lawyer. Bartholomew Bartholet gave pn^rtj 
to the amount of 1,000 /iiv«J Z'oumou to be admitted; 
William of Liege gave 200 livits Tournoi* a year. 
The serving-brother, indeed, could never arrive at 
the dignity of knight (for wUch he was disqualified 
by birth), and conaeqoently never exercise any of the 
higher oGGces of the order, but in other respects he 
enjoyed the same advant^es and privileges as the 
knights and priests. 

Tile reception of the serving-brethren was the same 
as tbat of the two higher classes, the necessary differ- 
ence being made in the questions which were asked. 
As the order would receive no slave into their body, the 
candidate was required to aver that he was a Iree-bom 
man : he was moreover obliged to declare tbat he 
was not a knight This last condition may cause 
surprise, but it was probably justified by experience, 
as it is not unlikely that evil may have been felt or 
^iprehended from men of noble birth, out of humility, 
or by way of atoning for the sins of their ydutb, or 
from some other of the causes which might operate 
on the minds of superstitions men, or even trom po- 
ver^, if, as is Ukely, the admission-fee ms lower for 
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s serving-brotlier than for a knight, conceating their 
l^irth, and entering^ the order as serving -brethren. 
As the more disagreeable duties of the order pro- 
bably fell to their share, the general duties and obli- 
gations were laid before them in stronger and more 
explicit terms than were thought necessary in the 
case of knights and priests. 

In the times of the poverty of the order, the ' 
clothing of the serving-brethren was the cast-ofT gar- 
ments of die knights. But this custom did not long 
continue, and as some abuses arose from alt tike 
members of the order being dad in while, the serviqg- 
brethren were appointed to wear black w brown 
kirUes, with the red cross upon them, to indicate that 
tbey belonged to the order. In battle, their arms 
were nearly the same as those of the knights, but of 
a lighter kind, as they had Irequently to jump down 
from their liorses, and light on foot. A serving* 
brother was allowed but one horse by the order, but 
the Master was empowered to lend bim another if he 
thought it expedient, which horse was to be alkr- 
^ards returned. 

The serving-brethren were originally all of one 
kind; they fought in the field; they performed the 
menial offices in the houses of the order; but, in 
after-times, we find them divided into two classes — 
the brethren-in-arms {Friret tenons dei armea), and 
(he handicraft-brethren (Freret semoiu des metlieri). 
These last, who were the least esteemed of the two, 
dwelt in the houses and on the lands of the order, 
exercising their various trades, or looking ailer the 
property of the society. We read in the statutes of 
the smiths and bakers of the order, and we hear of 
preceptor/ (as was the phrase) of the mares, cows, 
BWine, &Q. of the order. These handicraft-brethren 
practised the usual religious duties of the order, and 
were even allowed to be present at ch^tera. Tb^ 
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fanier, ivho was also annoarer, enjoyed a mnch 
higher degree of connderation than the other handi- 
cnft-brethren, for this professkm was highly prized 
by the martial generation of the middle ages*. 

The other class were more highly r^arded. The 
knights associated with them on a footing of equality. 
"Diey ate in the same refectory with the knights and 
priests, although at separate tables, and with always 
one dish less than the higher classes. They were, 
bowerer, strictly subordinate to the knights; the 
master and all the greatofficersof the order had each 
several serving-brethren to attend him, and each 
knight had some of the serving-brethren among his 
esquires. The statutes provided carefully against 
their being tyrannized over or otherwise ill-treated by 
the knights. 

The statutes make a distinction between the 
Berving-bretbren who were aimed with iron and 
those who were not. The former were fhe proper 
light'horse of the order; they were chiefly intended 
to support the knights in the action, and were usually 
placed in the second rank. The place of the un- 
armed was with the ba^;age; and as they were 
expo)ied to little danger, they wore only linen corslets. 
The others were enjoined to flght, wilbout flinching, 
as Umg as a Christian banner flew on the lield: it 
was matter of praise to these last if they managed to 
come safe out of the ftght. When the troops of the 
Temple were on their march, the esquires rode before 
the knights with their baggsge. When the knights 
were going to action, one esqiure rode before each 
with his lance, another behind with his war-horse. 

There were various offices in the society, hereafter 
to be noticed, which were appropriated totheserving- 
brethren, or to which they were eligible. 
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The IfBJghts, tbe dufdains, and the ■erring- 
brethren, were the pn^ter members of the oider, Bitd 
it b to them alone that the name Templars applies. 
But both the Templars and the Hospitallers devised « 
mode of attaching secular persons to their interest, 
and of deriving advantages from their connexion 
with them, in which they were afterwards imitated 
by the mendicant orders of the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans; the Jesuits also, who were always so keen 
at discerning what might be for the advantage of 
their society, AdopteA it; and it is, we believe, still 
practised in Catholic countries. This system is styled 



The affiliated were persons of various ranks in 
8ociety,and of both sexes, who, nithout giving up tbeir 
seculEU" mode of life, or wearing any peculiar habit, 
joined the order, with a view to the advantages, both 
spiritual and temporal, which they expected to derive 
from it. These advantages will appear to have bees 
very considerable when we recollect that all who 
joined the order were admitted to a share in .tiM 
merits of its good works, which were what those 
times esteemed of the highest order. Nothing could 
have more contributed lo the extent of affiliation thmi 



powtr of every bishop to lay entire towns under 
this formidable sentence it must have been highly 
consolalory to jhous or superstitious minds to belong 
to a society who disregarded this spiritual thunder, 
and who could affitrd them an opportunity of at least 
occasionally hearing mass and receiving the sacra- 
ments, and secured them, if they should die while the 
interdict continued, the advantageof Christian burial. 
In those days also, wheu club-law prevailed so uni- 
versally, and a man's safety depended not so much 
<m his innocence or the jiutice of his cause as on the 
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strmgtb of bis partf, it was a matter of no small 
COOBequetice to belong to so powerfhl a body as the 
Templars, and it must have been highly gratifying 
to berth the secular and spiritual pride of a lawyer or 
& burgher to be a member of the tune body with the 
high-bom soldier-monks of the Temple. 

Hiese important advantages nere not conceded by 
the Tem[daTB without equivalent oon^erations. This 
sinbitioiu and covetous order required that he who 
sought the honour of affiliation with them should, 
besides taking the three vows, pledge himself to lead 
S reputable life, to further the interests of the order 
to the best of his power, and leave it the entire of his 
property at his death. If he was married, and died 
before his wife, he might leave her a competent pro- 
vision for Ufe ; but from the day of his admiRsion 
into the order he was to abstdnlTMn her bed, though 
he mij^t coaliuue to reside in the same house with 
bar; for were he to have children, he might provide 
for Uum to the disadvantage of the order, or on his 
dealt) they might give trouble to it by claimiag his 
proper^. For a similar reason the affiliated were 
forbidden to be tensors, lest they might covertly or 
openly give some of their property to their god- 
children. They were not even permitted to give 
offerings to the clei^y. If they dared to violate these 
injunctiouB, a severe punishment — in general, confine- 
ment for life — awaited them. 

All orders of men were ambitious of a union with 
this honourable and powerful society. We find among 
the affiliated both sovereign princes and dignified 
plates: even the great Pope Innocent III., in one 
of his bulla, declares himself to stand in this relation 
to the order. Many of the knights who dwelt with 
the Templars, and fought under their banner, were 
also affiliated, and the history of the order more than 
once makes mention of the sisieri — (bat i^, women 
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who were affiliated to it, for there were no nuas of 
the Temple similar to those of the order of Malta in 
later times. 

Jn less iDtiinate connesion with the order than the 
affiliated stood those who were styled Donatei and 
OblaUs. These were persons who, as their titles ' 
denote, were given or presented to the order. They 
wer@ either children whom their parents or relations 
destined to the service of the order when the; should 
have attained a sufficient age, or they were fuU-grown 
persons who pledged theiBielveB to serve the order 
as long as they lived without reward, purely out of 
reverence to it, and with a view to enjoying its pro- 
tection, and sharing in its good works. Persona of 
all ranks, princes and priests, as veil as othecs, were 
to be fonnd among the oblat^ of the Temple. 
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Cninift VI. 

ProfincM of Um Ordn— Bularo noriiKM— Jeraulem— 
Houwi of thU PrOTiD™— Tripulii— Antioch— Cyptw— 
Wettam PnniuMa— Potlugal — Cutile KKd hfoa — ATSgoa 
— France and AuTargne — Nomiaadjr — AqniUiae — P»- 
vaoM — Eoglud — 6«tmuij— Upptr and fjantral Italjr— 
Apulia and Sicily. 

We hftve thus seen what k nninber of persons of all 
ranks were more or less inttmately connected with 
the order of the Temple, and how powerful its influ- 
ence must have been throuirhout the Chrislian world. 
To enable the reader to form some conception f£ its 
wealth and power, we shall, previous to explaining 
its system of internal regulation, give a view of iM 
possessions in various countries. 

The extenuve possessions of the order of the 
Temple, in Asia and in Europe, were divided inU> 
provinces, each containing numerous preceptories at 
temple-houses, andeachunderitsappointed governor. 
These provinces may be classified under the heads 
of Eastern and Western. 

The eastern provinces of the order were,— 
I, JsausALBH. — This province was always re- 
garded as the ruling one; the chief seat and capital 
of the order. The Master and chapter resided here as 
lung as the Holy City was in the bands of the Chris- 
tians. This being the province which was 8rst esta- 
blished, ila r^^ations and organization served as a 
model for all others. Its provincial Maeter, or, as he 
was styled, the Preceptor of the Land and Kingdwn 
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of JerusBlem, took precedence irf* all others ot (he 
same rank. 
The bailiwicks, or cwnmanderies, in this prorincct 

1. The Temple of Jerusalem, the cradle of the 
order, and the uri^nal readence of the Master and 
the chapter. 

2. ,Cliateau P^lerin, or the Pilgrim's Castle, re- 
nowned in the history of the crusades. This castle 
was built by the Templars in 1217, in order that it 
might be their chief seat after the lossof Jerusalem. 
It was situated on the east aide of Mount Csrmel, 
which runs out into the sea between Cupha and 
Cssarea. The Templars had long had a tower at 
a pass of this mountain, called Drgtraetioit, or the 
Tower of the Pass, forthe defence of pilgrimn against 
the robbers who lurked in the gorges of ihe moun- 
tains. They were aided in building the castle, which 
was also desisted to be a defence to Acre, by Walter 
P'Avesnes and by the German knighls and pilgrims 
who were at that time in the Holy Land, and hence, 
perhaps, they cidled it Chateau Ptilerin. The Car- 
dinal de Vitry, who was at that time bishop of Acrei 
thus describes it. It was built on the promontory, 
three sides of which were washed by the sea. As 
they were sinking the foundation, they came to two 
walls of ancient masonry, and to some springs of re- 
markably pure water; they tdso found a quantity of 
ancient coins with unknown inscriptions, given, as 
the bishop {wxisly deems, by God to his beloved 
sons and warriors, to alleviate the toil awl expense 
which they were at. The place had probably been 
fortified in former times fay the Jews or the Ro- 
mans. The builders raised two huge towers of 
large masses of rock on the landward side, each 
IQO feet high, and 74 broad; these <were united 
by a lolly wall, broad euough at its summit for 
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ut aimed knigiit la stand at bis ease upon it It 
had a parapet and battlements, with steps leading 
up to them. & the space within this wsJI were a 
chapel, a palace, and several houses, with gah-poads, 
salt-works, woods, meads, gardens, and vineyards. 
Lying at a distance of six miles from Homit "I^bor, 
it commanded the inteijacentplain and the sea-coast to 
Acre. ThecetheMaster andthechaptertook uptheir 
final abode, after having dwelt from 1118 to 1)8? at 
Jemsalem, fixim 1 187 to 1191 at Antioch, and from 
this last year tilliaiT at Acre. " The chief use," 
says D'Vitry, " of this edifice is, that the whole chap- 
ter of the Templars, withdrawn from the onful city of 
Acre, which is full of all impurity, will reside under 
the [votection of this castle till the walls of Jerusalem 
are rebuilt." A prophecy never lobe liilfilled I On 
the fall of Acre, in 1291, Chateau Prilerin was aban- 
doned by the knights, and its walls were levelled b; 
the infidels. 

3. The castle of Satat, at the footorMountTabor. 
This strong castle was taken by Saladin. It was 
demolished in 1320, by Coradin, but afterwards re- 
built by the Templars, who then held it till 1866, 
when they lost It finally. 

4. The temple at Acre, a remarkably strong 
building, the last place taken in the captiue of that 
town. 

5. The hill-fbrt, Dok, between Bethel and Jericho. 

6. Faba, the ancient Aphek, not far from Tyre, 
in the territory of the ancient tribe of Ashur. 

7. Some small castles near Acre, mentioned In the 
history of the war with Saladin, such as La Cave, 
Marie, Citeme-rouge, Cosfei-Wonc, La Sotnmelterie 

8. Ttie house at Gasa. 

9. The castle of Jacob's-ford, at the Jordan, built 
in 1178 Ity King Baldwin IV., to check the incur- 
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BJous of' the raring Anba. When SalndiD took tioi 
castle, he treated the Templars whom he fouod in it 
with great cruelty. 

10. The house at Jafla. 

11. The castle of Assnr, near this town. 

12. Geriiivm pamum. 

IS. The castle of Beaufort, near Sidon, purchased 
by the order, in 1260, from Julian, the loni of that 

We may observe that wml of these abodes of 
the Templars were strong' custles and fortresses. It 
vras only by means of such that poESession could be 
retained of a country like Palestine, subject to the 
constant inroads i^ the Turks and Saracens. The 
Templars possessed, besides these stron^iolds, large 
Jarmaand tractsof land, of which, though tiieir names 
are unknown, frequent mentitni is made in the history 
of the order. 

II. TaiPOLis.-— The principal houses of the order 
in this province were at Tripulis itself; Tmtasa, the 
ancient Antaradus ; Castel-blanc, in the same neigh- 
bourhood; Loodicea, Tjre, Sidon, and Berytus. 

III. Antioch. — Of this province but little is known. 
There was a house at Aleppo ; and the jurisdiction i^ 
the prior probably extended into Armenia*, where 
the order had estates to the value of 20,000 byzants. 

tV. CvpHus. — Asking as the Templars maintained 
their fooling on t^e continent, Cyprus, it would ap- 
peaT, farmed no distinct province, but belonged either 
to that of Tripolis or of Antioch. At the time when 
Richard, King of England, made the coni^uest of this 
island, be sold the sovereignty of it.for :i5,000 marks 
of silver lo the Templars, who had ahvady extensive 
possessions in it. The following year, with Die con- 
sent of the order, who were, of course, reimbursed, he 

* The Aimenia ot tb« cmude* wm a part of CiGcia. 
8 
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transferred (be dominion to Guy de Lvsigiian, Kin; 
of Jenisatem. On the capture of Acre the chief sent 
of tite order was fixed at Limesal, also called lamksn 
snd Nemosia, in this island, Which town, having an 
excellent harbour, they strongly fortified. They liad 
also a house at Nicosia, and one at the ancient 
Ptqibos, named Gastira, and, at the same place, the 
impregnable castle of Cdossa. 

Some idea of the vahie of the possessions of the 
Templars in Cyprus may be formed from the circum- 
stance, that when, in 1316, after the suppression of 
Uie order, the Pope directed the Bishop of Limissa 
to transfer their property there to the Hospitallers, 
there were found, in the house in that town, 26,000 
byzants of coined money, and silver plate to the value 
of 1,500 marks. As the last Master, when setting 
out for France ten years before, had carried ynth him 
the treasure of the order, this property must have 
been accumulated during that time out of the surplus 
revenue of the possessions of the order in the island. 

The Western provinces of the order were — 

I. PortdGjII.. — So esrly as the year 1 130 (a strong 
proof of the rapid increase of the order) Galdia Paez, 
the first provincial master of the Temple in Portugal, 
built the castles of Tomar, Mousento, and Idanna. 
The Templars had also settlements at Castromarin, 
Almural, and Langrovia. Tomar was the reudence 
of the great-prior. 

II. Castile and Leon. — In this province the pos- 
sessions of the order were so extensive as to form 
twenty- four bailiwicks in Castile alone. It is needless 
to enumerate their names *. 

III. AiuaoN. — In this province, which abounded 
in castles, several belon^d to the Templars ; and the 
bailiwick of Majorca, where they were also settled. 
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itas nnder the jurisdiction of the great-prior ((f 
Aragon. 

It is to be observed that most of the caaties po^ 
sessed by the order in Spain and Portugal were oh 
the borders of die Moorish territory. Some of theste 
had been given to the Templars as the inveterate foes 
of the infidels ; others had been conquered by theth 
flron) the Moors. 

FraUce, where the possessions of the order weic 
ad considerable, was divided iuto four province*. 
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. France lnd Auvekonb, including FlandeA 
and the Netherlands. 
V. Normandy. 
Vi. A<itiiT«iNB, or PoiTOO. 

VII. Provence. 

The residences of the great-priora of these fo«r 
provinces were, for France, the capacious and stately 
^emple at Paris, which was, as we are infortned by 
Matthew Paris, large and rootny enough to contaJh 
an army; for Normandy, as is supposed. La Vtlte 
pieu en la Monla^ne; for Poitou, the Temple at 
Poitiers ; for Provence, that at MohtpeUier. 

VIII. Enoland.— The province of England in- 
cluded Scotland and Ireland. Though each of these 
two last kingdoms had its own greai-prior, they werfe 
subordinate to the great-prior of England, who re- 
sided at the Temple of London. 

Theprincipalbailiwicksof England were — I, Lon- 
don ; 2. Kent ; 3. Warwick ; 4. Waesdoue ; n. Lin- 
coln ; 6. Lindsey; 7. Bolingbroke ; 8. Widine; 
9. Agerstone; 10. York. In these were seventeen 
p«cepU>ries; and the number of churches, hotiscfi, 
tanns, hiills, &c., possessed by the order was very 
considerable *. 

n &i^land will be found 
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The chief Beat of the order in Scotland appears to 
have been Blancrodox. Its positessions were not 
extensive in that poor and turbulent country; and in 
Ireland the Templars seem to have been few, and 
confined to the Pale. We hear of but three of their 
houses in that country — namely, Glaukhorp, in the 
diocese of Dublin ; Wilbnde, in that of Ferns ; uad 
Siewerk, in that of Kildare. 

IX Germany. — It is difEcutt to ascertain how the 
order was related in Germany, where its posses- 
sions were very extensive. We hear of three great- 
priors : those of Upper Germany, of Brandenburg', 
and of Bohemia and Moravia ; one of whom, but it 
cannot be determined which, had probably authority 
over the others. Though the Templars got lands in 
Germany as early as the year 113U, their acquisi- 
tions were not lar^ in that country till the thirteenth 
century. Poland was included in the province of 
Germany. Great-prior in Alemania and Slavia was a 
usual title of the greal'prior of Germany. Though 
t&b possessions of the Templars in Hungary were 
very considerable, there are no grounds for supposing 
that it formed a separate province : it was probably 
subject to the great-prior of Germany. 

X. Uppeh and Central Itai.t. — ^There was no 
town of any importance in this part of the Italian 
peninsula in which the Templars had not a house. 
The principal was that on the AventJne Hill at Rome, 
in which the great-prior resided. Its church still 
remains, and is called II Priorato, or the Priory. 

XI. ApuLfA AND Sicily. — The possessions of the 
Templars in Sicily were very considerable. They had 
houses and lands at Syracuse, Palermo, Trapani, 
Butera, Lentini, &c. ; all of which were dependent on 
the principal house, which was in Messina. The 
great-prior resided either at Messina or at Benevenio 
in Apulia. Posubly the seat was removed to this last 
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place, after the Emperor Frederic II. had seized so 
much of the properly of the order in Sicily. 

In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the order had 
no possessions whatever. Though the people of these 
countries look some share in the crusades, and were, 
therefore, not deficient in religious zeal, their poor 
and little-known lands offered no strong inducements 
to the avarice or ambition of the knights of the 
Temple, and they never sought a settlement in 
them. 

We thus see that, with the exception of the northern 
kingdoms, there was no part of Europe in which the 
orderof the Temple was not established. Everywhere 
they had churches, chapels, tithes, farms, villages, 
mills, rights of pasturage, of fishing, of venery, wid 
of wood. They had also, in many places, the right of 
holding annu^ fairs, which were managed, and the 
tolls received, either by some of the brethren of the 
nearest houses or by their donates and servants. The 
number of their preceptoriea is,b? the most moderate 
computation, rated at 9,000; and the annual income 
of the order at about six millions sterling — an enor- 
mous sum for those limes '. Masters of such a 
revenue, descended from the noblest houses of Chris- 
tendom, uniting in their persona the must esteemed 
seculu and religious characters, regarded as the 
chosen champions of Christ, and the Sower of Chris- 
lion knights, it was not possible for the Templars, in 
such lax times as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
to escape falling into the vices of extravagant luxury 
and overweening pride. Nor are we to wonder at 
their becoming objects of jealousy and aversion to both 
the clergy aad the laity, and exciting the fears and 
the cupidity of an avaricious and faithless priuce. 
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Chapter VII. 



Officen pf the Order — The M»Bter~Moda of ElecUon— His 
Rights and Privileges — RettTaJnts on hira-^The SeneHchof 
—The Mar«hal— The TteBSuter— The Drttper— The Tut- 
copilai — Gieat-Piiora — Commandera — Visiturs — Sub-Mar-. 
>h>I — Standaid-lwarer. 

An order consisting of so many members, and whose 
irealth and possessions were of such extent, must 
necessarily have had numerous officers and various 
ranks and dignities. The elucidation of this branch 
of their conatitulion is now to engage our attention. 

At the head of the order stood the Master, or, as 
he was sometimes called, the Great-Master* of the 
Temple. This personage was always a knight, and 
had generally held one of the higher dignities of the 
order. Though, like the Doge of Venice, his power 
was greatly controlled by the chapter, he enjoyed very 
great consideration, and was always regarded as the 
representative nf the order. In the councils, the 
Masters of the Temple and the Hospital took prece- 
dence of all ambassadors, and sat next the prelates. 
All monarchs conceded princely rank and place to the 
Master of the Temple. 

A situation which offered so much state and consi- 

• Magiiler, Maialre, is the almost invariable expression in 
the historians, the statutes of the order, and most docnmenls. 
Magnnt Skgiilir wa«, however, earlv employed. Terricns, 
the Master of the order, thus styles himselfwhen writing to 
Henry II. o( .England. The turm Graud-Masler is apl to 
convry vrroueoiis ideas or^ionip and magDilict.'ui« tattle minds 
of many readers. 
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d«ra^on muBt, of necessity, have been an object of 
ambition ; but the scanty recoids remaining of the 
society do not enable us to point out any specificcaaea 
of intj'igue employed for the attainment of it. That 
of the last Master, hereaflerto be mentioned, is some- 
what problematic. 

The election of a Master of the Tea>[de was as 
follows :— 

When the Master was deail, an event which always 
occurred in the East, as he was bound to reside there, 
if it took place in the kingdom of Jerosalem, and the 
marshal of the order was on the spot, he took upon 
him the exercise of the vacant dignity till, with the 
aid of the chapter and of all the bailie on this side 
of the sea (i.e. in the East), he had appoioted a great- 
prior to represent the Master. But this election did 
not take place till alter the funeral. Should the death 
of the Master have occurred in the province of Tri- 
polis, or that of Antioch, the prior of the province 
took the direction of the order till the great-prior was 
appointed. 

Owing to the constant state of war which pre- 
vailed in the East, and to other causes, a considerable 
space of time occasionally intervened between the 
death of one Master and the appointment of his 
successor. During the interregjium the society was 
directed by the great-prior who bore the seal of the 
Master. 

When the day appointed for the election was ar- 
rived, the great oflicers of the order and all the bailtSs 
who were invited to be present assembled in the place 
selected lor holding the election — generally the cha- 
pel of the order. The great-prior, taking several of 
the knights aside, consulted with them ; and Ihey 
(hen made two or three or more of ihe knights 
who were most highly-esteemed retire. 'J"he great- 
prior took the voices of thcee present on the merits 
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of the absent knights ; and he who had most fn hia 
favour was declared the electin^prior. The knights 
were then called in, and the choice of the assembly 
notified to them. A knight, possessing the same 
virtues of piety, love of peace, and impartialiiy with 
himself, was then assigned for an assistant to the 
electing-prior ; and the whole assemblage withdrew, 
leaving the two alone in the chapel, where they passed 
the entiie night in prayer. 

Early next morning, after performing their usual 
devotions and hearing the mass of the Holy Ghost, 
the chapter re-assembled. The great-prior then ex- 
horted the two electing brethren to perform their 
duty Iruly and honestly. These, then retiring, chose 
two other brethren ; these four chose two more, and 
so on, till the number amounied to twelve, in honour 
of the apostles. The twelve then chose a hroiher- 
chaplain to represent the person of Jesus Christ, and 
maintain peace and concord. It was necessary that 
these thirteen should be of different provinces — eight 
of them knights, four serving-brethren, and one 
priest. The thirteen electors then returned to the 
chapter, and the electing-prior besought all present 
to pray for them, as a great task had been laid on 
them. All then fell on their knees and prayed ; and 
the great-prior solemnly reminded the electors of 
their duty, and conjured them to perform it truly and 
uprightly. Having again implored the prayers of 
the assembly, the electing-prior and his companions 
retired to the place appointed for their deliberations. 
If the electors, or the majority of them, declared for 
any knight on this or the other side of the sea, he 
was appointed ; if they were divided into parties, the 
electing-prior came with one' of the knights, and, in- 
forming the assembly of the circumstance, asked 
their prayers. All fell on their knees, and the two 
Q 2 
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electors returned to their companions; if tbey now 
' agreed, the person whom they chose was declared 
Master. 

Should the object of their choice be, as was not 
□iifrequently the case, actually present in the chapter, 
the thirteen came in ; and the electing-prior speak- 
ing in their name, said, " Beloved sirs, give praise 
and thanks to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to our 
dear Lady, and to all the saints, that we are agreed, 
and have, according to your command, chosen, in 
the name of God, a Master of the Temple. Are ye 
content with what we have done?" All then re- 
plied, " In the name of God !" " Do ye promise to 
yield him obedience as long as he lives? ' " Yea, 
with the help of God!" The elect ing-prior then 
turned to the great-prior, and said, " Prior, if God 
and we have chosen thee for the Master, wilt thou 
promise to obey the chapter as long as thou live, and 
to maintain the good morals and good usages of the 
order?" and he answered, " Yea, with the aid of 
God !" The same question was tlien put to some of 
Ihe most distinguished knights ; and if the person 
elected was present, the elect! ng-prior went up to 
him, and said, " In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, we have chosen you bro- 
ther, N. N., for Master, and do choose you!'' He 
then said, " Beloved sirs and brethren, give thanks 
unto God : hehold our Master." The chaplains then 
chanted aloud the Te Deum laudamus, the brethren 
arose, and, with the utmost reverence and joy, taking 
the new Master in their anna, carried him into the 
chapel, mid placed him before the altar, where he 
continued kneeling while the brethren prayed, the 
chaplains repealing Kyrie Etetaont,Pater nosier, and 
other devotional forms. 

The election of the Master of the Temple required 
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no papal canfirmation : the choice of the chapter 
was conclusive. Two knights were assigned to him 
as his companions. 

The allowances and train of the Master were anit- 
able to the rank which he was to support in the 
world, and to the dignity of the order which he repre- 
sented. He was allowed four horses, and an esquire 
of noble birth. He had a ch^lain and two secre- 
taries ; one for managing his Latin correspondence, 
whom he might, after a time, admit to Decome a 
knight of the order ; the other, who was called his 
Saracenic secretary, and who was probably an eastern 
Christian, for carrying on his Arabic correspondence 
with the Infidels. He had, moreover, a farrier, 
a cook, and a Turcopole", two footmen, and a 
Turcoman ti to serve as guide. On a march, the 
Turcoman rode on a horse behind an esquire : during 
the time of war he was led by a cord, to prevent his 
escape. On any ordinary journey, the Master might 
take two beasts of burden with him ; but in war-time, 
or in case of his going beyond the Jordan, or the 
Dog's Pass^, he might extend the number to four, 
which the statutes thriilily direct to be pot into the 
stable when he arrives at the house where he is going 
to stop, and to be employed in the service of the 
house. The Master was finally commander-in-chief 

■ The Turcopolas were the offupring of a Tuiliish father, 
by a Chrtstiaa mother; oc bIbd thosa who had beea reared 
among the Turks, and had learned Ibeir moda of fighting. 
The ChiiitiaiiB employed them uu light cavalry j aad the Tem- 
plura bail always a Duml:ier of them in their pay. 

f The Turcomans were, as their name ileaotes, bora Tuiki. 
The ChriBtians used them aa guides on their expedilions- 

{ Le pat de chUn. Miinter (ii. (i6) declarea hit ignorance 
of wbeiB it lay. It vaa evidently khe dangentua pan at the 
Nahr-et-Kelb, (_Dag't Rieer), near the sea, on the waj tu 
Aatioeh. 
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of the order in the field ; and then, like the Spartan 
kings, be could act in some d^ee nnfettered by the 
clupler. When he died, he was buried with great 
solemnity and pomp, by the light of torches and wax 
tapers — an honour bestowed by the order on no other 
of its members. All the knights were required to 
attend the funeral; and the prelates were invited to 
give their presence at it. Each brother who was 
present was to repeat 200 Pater nosters witliin seven 
days, for the repose of the soui of the deceased ; and 
100 poor persons were fed at home in the evening, 
with the same desi^. 

On the other hand, the Master was bound to obey 
the chapter; and he could do nothing without con- 
sulting some of the brethren. He could not nominate 
to any of the higher dignities of the order; but he 
might, with the advice and consent of some of the 
most reputable knights, appoint to the inferior priuries 
and preceptories. He could not sell, or in any other 
way dispose of, any of the lands of tlie order, without 
the consent of the chapter; neither could he make 
peace or trace without their aj^robation. Their con- 
sent was also required to enable him to make any 
alteration in the laws of the society, to receive any 
person into it, or to send a brother beyond sea. He 
could take no money out of the treasury without the 
consent of the prior of Jerusalem, who was the 
treasurer of the socie^. In fact, the Master of the 
Temple was so curbed and restrained in every way, 
and his ofRce made so much an honorary one, that 
hi8 dignity may best he compared with that of a 
Spartw king or a Venetian doge. It is rather curious 
that the Master of the Temple should bethns limited 
in authority, when the abbot of the Benedictines, 
whose rules the Tempi ars in a great measure adopted, 
enjoyed monarchical power. 
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Next in rank to Ihe Master stood the senegchal, who, 
as his name denoteB*, was the Master's reprcsenla- 
tive and lieutenant. He had a right to be present 
at all chapters of the order; and to be acquainted 
with all tninsaclions of consequence. He was allowed 
the same number of horses as the Master ; but, in- 
stead of a mute, he was to ha.ye a palfrey : be had 
two esquiriv, and was assigned a knight as his com* 
panion ; a deacon acted as his chaplain and Latin 
secretary; he had also a Saracenic secretary and a 
Turcopole, with two footmen. Like the Master, he 
bore the seal of Ihe order. 

The marshal was the general of the order; he 
had charge of the banner, aiid led the brethren 
to battle. All the arms, equipments, and stables of 
the order were under his superintendence. It was 
be who nominated the sub-marshal and the standard- 
bearer. Like all the other great officers, he was 
appointed by the Master and the chapter. As we 
have seen, when the Master died in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the marshal occupied his place till a great- 
prior was chosen. The marshal was allowed four 
horses, two esquires, a serving-brother, and a Tur- 

The office of treasurer of the order was always 
united with the dignity of preceptor of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, ll^is officer bad the charge of all 
the receipts and expenditure of the order, of which 
he was bound to give an account, when required, to 
the Master and the chapter. The wardrobe of the 
order was also under him ; and the draper was as- 
signed as his companion, without whose knowledge 
he could not dispose of any of the clothes. As the 
ships, though few in number, which the Templars 
possessed, were under him, he may he regarded as, 

* Seoeictuil ia one qui alterita vient gerU. Chsipeulwr 
Sifpltm. od Duftcune tiloti. iii. p. 7^9., 
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also, in some sort, the admiral of the order; and on 
this account the preceptor of Acre was subordinate 
to him. The treasurer had the same allowance of 
horaes, &c. as the seneschal. 

The draper bad charge of the clothing of the 
order ; he was to see that each brother was decently 
and properly dressed. His allowance was four horses, 
two esquires, and a pack-servant. 

The Tureopilar was the commander of the Ught 
horse. All the armed serving-brethren and the Tur- 
copoles were under his command. He was himself 
subordinate to the marshal. When he was going 
into action, some of the knights were sent with hint, 
l^ese were under his orders ; but if ^eir nUmlier 
amounted to ten, and they had with them a banner 
and a knight-preceptor, the THircopilar became sub- 
ordinate to this officer ; which proves that the office 
of Tureopilar was not one of the higher dignitaries 
of the order. The Tureopilar was allowed four 
faorses. 

Besides these offices of the order in the East, 
there were the great-priors, great-preceptors, or pro- 
vindal-mastcrs (for the terms are synonimous) of 
the three provinces of Jerusalem, Tripolis, and An- 
tioch; and the preceptors, who were subordinate to 

The great-prior of the kingdom of Jerusalem was 
also treasurer. His office has been already noticed. 
The great-priors of Tripolis and Antioch had the 
superintendence over the trethren and the possessions 
of the order in these provinces. They had the same 
allowances of attendants and horses as the seneschal. 
The prior of Antioch, when on a journey to Arme- 
nia, which bordered on his province, and in which 
the order had possessions, was allowed to take 
with him a chaplain and a portable chapel, as the 
Armenians were monophysite heretics, with wboiA 
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tha orthodox brethren of the Temple could not join 
In wcvsbip. 

The prior of the town of Jerusalem had peculiar 
duties to perform. It was bis office, wiUi len knights 
who ekKxl under his command, to escort the ptlgrims 
on their way to and from the Jordan— ^ne fk the 
principal objects of the institution of the order. On 
this occasion he had with him the banner of the order 
and a round tent, into which he might take any per- 
sons whom he should find sick when he encamped ; 
he was also to take with him provisions, and beasts 
of burden on which to place such of the pilgrims us 
might be fatigued on the return. 

When the true cross was brought forth on any ex- 
pedition, it was the duty of the prior of Jerusalem 
to keep by it, with his ten knights, night and day, 
and to guard it ; he was to encamp close to it j and 
two In^thren were to watch it every night. 

All the secular knights who associated themselves 
to the order in Jenisalem were under his orders, and 
fought beiieath his banner. All the bre^ren of the 
order who were in Jerusalem were, in the absence of 
the marshal, under his command. One half of the 
booty captured beyond the Jordan fell to him, the 
other half to the prior of the kingdom. 

As we have seen above, the West was, like the 
East, divided into provinces of the order. Each of 
these provinces was presided over by a lieutenant of 
the master, named the provincial-master, great-prior, 
or great-preceptor, with his chapter and officers cor- 
responding to those of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He was appointed, as it would appear, by the Master 
uid chapter; and when entering' on his office, he 
bound himself by oaih to defend the Catholic reli- 
gion, not only with his lips, but with arms and all 
his strength ; to follow the rules drawn up by St, Ber- 
nard ; to obey the Master ; to come o?er the sea to his 
•a 5 

...... x:>o^. 
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aid whenever it was necessary ; to defend him^ainA 
all unbelieving kings and princes; not to Sy before 
these unbelieving foes ; not to alienate the goods of 
the order; to be loyal to the prince of the country; 
to be chaste ; and to aid alt spiritual persons, espe- 
cially the Cistercians, by words and by deeds. 

Under the provincial-masters stood the {iriors, 
bailiffs, or masters, who governed large districts of 
the provinces, and had under their inspection several 
of the houses of the order and their preceptors. 
They dwelt in large temple-houses, -with a good 
number of knights ; they had the power of holding 
chapters, and of receiving members into the order. 

The preceptors were subordinate to the priors; 
they presided over one or more houses. They were 
generally knights, but they were sometimes priests. 
They were of two kinds — house-preceptors and 
knight-preceptnrs ; the former, as their name denotes, 
merely presided over the houses, and mightbe priests 
or serving-brethren ; the latter, who were probably 
only to be found in the East or in Spain, led each 
ten knights in the battle. 

Another office to be found among the Templars 
was that of visitors. These were knights, who, as 
the representatives of the Master, visited the different 
provinces of the order, especially in the West, to re- 
form abuses, make new regulations, and terminate 
such disputes and law-siiils as were usually reserved 
for the decision of the Master and the chapter. All 
the provincial officers, even the great-priors, were sub- 
ject to the visitors, as the representatives of the Mas- 
ter. The powers uf the visitors ceased as soon as 
the business ended for which they were sent, or when 
they were recalled. 

Besides the foregoing offices, which were almost 
exclusively confined to the kuighls, there were some 
inferior ones appropriated to the serving-ln^thien. 
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These OtUat were five in number— namely, those of 
sub<nui«lul. BtBodard-bearer, farrier, cook, and pre^ 
ceptor of tlw Goaet of Acn; Each of these waq 
allowed two hones. 

The Mib-Dianhsl had the charge of til the inferior 
sort of actt^trements {le petit hamoiM) of the order, 
in wbidi the hor«e-hiniiture •eeitu to hsn been iB' 
eluded. All the h&DiiicraftBmen of the order were 
under him, and were obliged lo amount to him foi: 
their work. He supplied them with the needful tools 
and materials; could send Ihem where he pleased 
on the Bervice of Ibe bouse; and on hoUdays ^vo 
them pennitsian to go from one house lo another to 
amuse diemulvee. The sub-marshal and the stan- 
dard-beater were each the representative of the other 
in his abMOioe. 

The ftjuidard- bearer bad the command over ail 
the esquires of the house ; that is, those who were en- 
gag;ed for a limited time in the service of the order, 
whom he was bound to make acquainted with the 
rules tu which they were sulgect, and the punishineDls 
to which th^ were liable in case of disobedience ; 
he was also to p»y them their wages. Whenever 
the esquires took the horses out to graze, he was 
bound to precede them with a standard of the order. 
He always presided at the table of the serving" 
brethren and esquires. When the order was marching 
to battle, it was his task to ride before the standard, 
which was bonu atter him by an esquire, or carried 
on a wain*; he was to lead whithersoever the mar- 
shal directed him. When the battle commenced^ 
those esquires who ted the horses of the knighia 
were to combat behind their masters ; the othen^ 
were to take the moles on which their masters rode* 
and remain with the standard-bearer, who was td 

* llhe Carroceio of the Italiau republics. 
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have a banner rolled about his lance, whicfai when 
he saw Uie marshal eng9a;ed in action, he was to 
unfurl, and draw up the esquires in as handsome 
order as possible behind the combatants, in order to 
support them. 

The serving-brethren were eligible to the office of 
hou9e-[H:eceptor ; but there was this distinction made 
between them and knights who held that ofHce, that, 
the serving-brethren being allowed but one horse, 
their esquire was a serving-brother. Aa Acre was 
the sea-port at which all the shipments of the order 
to and Irom Europe toolc place, the preceptory there 
was necessarily an oiHce which entailed a good deal 
of toil and business on the person who held that 
situation, and required a knowledge of commerce 
and of the affiiirs of the world. It was therefore 
not considered suitable to a knight, and was alwajs 
given to a serving-brother. The serving-brethren 
were also set over the various farms and estates of (he 
order. These were named the brother-stewards, — in 
LatJn, grangiarii and preceplorex grangiarum, — 
and were probably selected from the craftsmen of 
the order. They were allowed two horses and an 
esquire. 
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Such u we bave described them were the meinbers, 
the poMesaions, and the varioun offices of tlie power- 
ful Kociety of the Temple. Iq order to complete our 
view, it only remains to trace its internal government 
and most important regulations. We shall therefore 
commence with an account nf the chapters, from 
which all the acts and rules of the society emanated. 

It is frequently declared in the statutes, that the 
Master was in the place of God ; and that all his 
commands were to be obeyed as those of God. But 
these expressions, which were borrowed from I he 
rule of the Benedictines, are, as we have already 
seen, not to be understood too literally ; fur the 
constitution of the order of the Templars was aris- 
tocratic, and not mimorchic; ami the Master was 
anythinc but absolute. In every matter he was to be 
guided by the opinion of the majority of the chapter. 

The general chapter, or high legislative assembly 
of the order, consisted of all the great officers, of the 
greut-prioiH of (he provinces, and the most distin- 
guished of the knights who could attend. Every 
brother, even the lowest of the serving-brethren, was 
at liberty to be present as a spectator ; but ouly (he 
proper members of the cjiapter had the privily of 
speaking. The place of holding the chapter was un- 
aet«rmiued, and was left iii the choice of the Master. 
All laws and regulations were mode or confirmed in 
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the general chapter : there brethren were received — 
the great officers appointed — visitors chosen to be 
sent to the different provinces. It is remarliabie, 
that a papal legate never seems to have been present 
at a chapter of the Templare ; though the legates fre- 
quently assisted at those of the other orders. This 
is, most probably, to be ascribed to' the secrecy in 
which the Templars were pleased to envelope their 
councils and proceedings; and as they rarely held 
general chapters, a suitable pretext could not well be 
wanting for freeing themselves from the presence of 
the legate when they desired it. Those who impute 
to the Templars the holding of a secret doc^ne 
naturally regard this as the cause of their not admit- 
ting to their chapters those who were not initiated 
in it. 

A general chapter was not often assembled — a clr* 
cumstance easily to be accounted for. Though the 
order was wealthy, it might not be well able to bear, 
without inconvenience, the expense of deputies from 
all the provinces Journeying to the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, where the chapters were in general held ; and 
further, it was obviously the interest of the Master 
and the great officers to avoid assembling a body 
which would at once assume the powers which they 
were in the habit of exercising. 

In the intervals between the meetings of general 
chapters, the powers of the order were exercised by 
the chapter of the Temple at Jerusalem, This was 
composed of the Master, the dignitaries of the order, 
such of the provincial masters as happened to be 
present, the two assistants of the Mi<ster, and such 
liiiights as he chose to invite to it. 'lliis last provi- 
sion was the great source of the Master's power'; 
and, when he was a man of talent and address, he 
conld, by managing to get his friends and those 
whom he conld depend on into the different offices. 
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and by imnnHmiiig to the diapter sodi knigfals u 
were attached or looked up to him, contrire to cairy 
anj matters that he desired. The laws, however, by 
way of check npon him, made it imperative that the 
high officers of the order should have seats in (he 
chapter; and as these were not appointed by the 
Master, and were independent oF him, it was sup- 
posed that Ihey would not be his creatures. Tlus 
chapter could decide on all matters relating to the 
order, some important affairs, sneh as war and 
peace, excepted ; make laws and regulations, which 
were binding on the whole society ; and send visitors 
to the different provinces. All public documents, 
such as papal bulla, were addressed to it and the 
Master; all Hecisiims in matters of importance came 
from it i and alt the brethren who were received in 
the West were sent to it to be distributed where 
they might be wanting. The declaration made by a 
French knight on his examination, that the recep- 
tions in the chapter of Jerusalem were rare, as the 
members could be seldom brought to agree respect- 
ini; a candidate, gives a hlut that it was not in general 
a scene of the greatest harmony and unity. It is, 
indeed, but natural to suppose, that, asit was the chief 
seat of the power of the order, it was also the great 
theatre of intrigue and cabal. 

Each province of the order had its general chap- 
ter, and also a smaller one, presided over by the 
great-prior, and composed of the principal officers 
and such knights of character and estimation as the 
prior chose to call to it. In like manner every pre- 
ceplory and every large house of the order had its 
chapter, at which all the brethren were required to 
attend. The commander was president, and each 
question was decided by the majority of voices. The 
chief transactions in it consisted in the reception of 
new brethren, and the making up of qiurrels and 
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diepules, which must have ftequently fallen out 
among men like the Templars, who were almost all 
soldiers. It was botden early on a Sunday morning; 
and the strictest secrecy, aa to what took place, was 
enjoined on all present, for ucreey was the soul of 
the order. 

The ordinary chapters were held in the following 
manner. Each brother, as he entered, made the sign 
of the cross, and, unless he was bald, took off his cap. 
The president then rose and said, "Stand up, beloved 
brethren, and pray lo God to send his holy grace 
amongns to-day." Each member repeated » pater 
noster, and, if there was a chaplain present, he said 
a prayer. Search was then made to see that there 
was no one present but those who belonged to the 
order. The president then delivered a discourse, 
exhoTtingthebrethren to amendment of life. During 
this discourse no one was on any account to leave 
the room. When it was ended, any one who had 
transgressions to acknowledge went up to the preu- 
dent and. made confession. He then retired out of 
sight and hearing, and the sentiments of the assembly 
were taken, which were afterwards signified to him. 
The brethren were also to remind each other of 
their tTansgressione, and exhort to confession and 
penitence. If any one accused a brother falsely, he 
was severely punished for it : while the inquiry was 
going on die accused was obliged to retire from the 
chapter. The discipline was usually administered in 
presence of the assembled chapter, with a scourge, 
or with a girdle. Those who were sick were not 
punished till they were recovered. 

When ttiese matters were over, the president ex- 
plained a portion of the statutes, and exhorted all 
present to live suitably thereto. He then said, 
" Beloved brethren, we may now close our chapter, 
for, praise be to God, all is well; and may God and 
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rar dear Lad; grant that it may bo continue, and 
gooduess be every day increased. Beloved brethren, 
ye must know how it is with pardon in our chapter, 
and who has not part (herein ; know, then, that thoae 
have no part either in the pardon of our chapter, 
or in the other good works of the chapter ; who 
live aa they should not; who depart Arom the righte- 
ousness of the order; who do nut acknowledge their 
i>flences and do penance in the mode prescribed by 
the order; who treat the alms of the order as their 
own property, or in any other way contrary to law, 
and squander them in an unrighteous, scandalous, 
and foolish manner. But those who honestly ac- 
knowledge their faults, and conceal nothing out of 
shame or fear of the punishment of the order, and 
are right sorry for ibeir transgressions, have a large 
share in the forgiveness of our chapter, and in the 
good works which take place in our order. And to 
such, in virtue of my aulhority, I dispense forgive- 
ness in the name of God and of our dear Lady, in the 
names of the apostles Peter and Paul, of our father 
the pope, and of you all who have given me authority ; 
and pray to Ood that, according to his mercy, he 
will, for the merits of his mother, and of himself, 
and all the saints, forgive you your sins, as he for- 
gave the famous Mary Magdalene." He then im- 
plored the forgiveness of those to whom be might 
have given any offence or done any injury ; and prayed 
for peace, for the church, for the holy kingdom of 
Jerusalem, for the order and sll its hoiues and 
people, for the brethren and sisters of the order, and 
for its living and dead benefactors; finally, for all 
the dead who waited for the mercy of God, especially 
those who lay buried in the Temple burial-grounds, 
and for the souls of the falbers and mothers of the 
Templars. The chaplain, if present, repeated acon- 
fcHsion of sin, in which all foUovrad him, and then 
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prononQCed nn absolaUon. If there was no chaplain 
present, each brother repeated a pater and an ave, 
and so the chapter ended. 

The statutes of the order are full of the. most 
minute directione respecting the equipment, clothing, 
and mode of living of the various membere of the 
order. They were obliged to attend divine Hervice 
punctually each day at all the different hours at 
.which it was celebrated, and regularly to observe all 
the fasts of tlie church ; they were also to have at 
their houses both public and private devotions. Their 
meals were also strictly regulated. They agaemUed 
by sound of bell : if there was a priest in the house 
he said grace for them, if not, each brother repeated 
a paler before he began to eat. . During the meal a 
clergyman read out something edifying for them, 
and when it was over no one was to speak tilt grace 
was said. There was no difference made in the 
quality of the food ; all, both high and low, fared 
alike, and they ate two off one plate, 'lliey had 
flesh-meat but three times a week, unless when fesli- 
.val days occurred. On days when they had no flesh- 
meat they had but two dishes. When the order were 
in the field a server regulated the supply and distri- 
bution of provisions. Before giving out the provisions 
he was to direct the serving- brethren to notify it to 
the superiors of the order, that they might come wid 
select the best lor themselves ; he distributed the 
remainder without any other distinction than that of 
giving the best to the sick. The plate given toevery 
two of the brethren was su large that what remained 
when they were done was Bufiicient to satisfy two of 
the poor. Two brethren were allowed as much food 
as three Tnrcopoles, and two of these as much as 
three of the servants. The brethren were not allowed 
to seek for any food elsewhere than from the server, 
vegetables, game, and venison excepted. But as by 
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the rules or the order the chase was prohibited 
to diem, they could not procure these themselves. 

Amusements could not he rigorously prohibited to 
men who were semi-secular, and had to mingle so 
much in the world as the Templars. They were 
therefore allowed to tilt, but only with headless 
lances; whether only among themselves, or also at 
public tournaments, is uncertain*. They were per- 
mitted to run races with their horses, but for no 
higher wager than a headless croas-bow bolt, or 
some other trifle. Chess and draughts were prohi- 
bited games; nor were they allowed to play at 
any oQier game whatever for a stake. Hawking 
iras absolutely forbidden to the Templar, probably 
on account of the high price of hawks, and oif 
this being the favourite amusement of the secular 
knights. The reason assigned by the statutes is: — 
" Because it is not seemly in the members of an 
order to play sinfully, but willingly to hearken to the 
commands of God, to pray oflen, and daily in their 
prayers before God to bewail their sins with weeping 
and tears.'' A Templar might not even accompany 
one who was going out a-hawking. Moreover, as 
shouting and bawling were unseemly in a member 
of an order, he might not go a-huniing in a wood 
with how and crossbow, nor accompany anyone thus 
engaged, except to protect him against the heathen. 
In fine, every species of chase was forbidden to the 
Templar, except that of the lion ' who goes about 
seeking whom he may devour, whose hand is against 
every one, and every one's hand'against him' f.'' 

The battle was the Templar's scene of glory, and 

■ SirW.ScOttwoutd probably Sad BOme difficulty in juati- 
fviag hitmakiagliiiTtiiiipUiaccept thacoinbat a ovfraiMcit 
the " KEDlle and bte passage of Aihby de la Zouehe." 

f It is not clear vbetliei this is to be undeMood lileciUf 
DC metaphoiically. 
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conseqaently every thing relating to the conduct of 
the oi^er in war was strictly regulated. On the 
march the Templars, as the guardians of the holy 
cross, formed the vanguard of the Christian Brmyj 
in the array they were in the right win;;. The 
Hoapitallers usually formed the rear-guard, and in 
the field were posted on the left. The Templars 
mounted and set forward at the voice of their mar- 
shal, the standard-bearer preceding them with the 
standard of the order. They moved in a walk or a 
small trot. The march usually took place by night, 
on account of the heat of eastern climes, and eveiy 
precaution was adopted to prevent confusion or in- 
convenience. When the standard halted for em- 
campment, f.he marshal selected a place for his own 
tent and the chapel, which was to contain the trtie 
cross; the tents of the server, and of the great-prior 
of the province, had also their places marked out. 
It was then cried out, " Brefhren, pitch your tents 
in the name of God '. " on which each Templar forth- 
with raised his tent in his rank. All the tents were 
around the chapel, outside of its cords. The herald 
pitched by the standard. No brother was allowed, 
on any account, to go out of hearing of the war-cry, 
or to visit the quarters of any others than the Hos- 
pitallers, in case these last should be encamped 
beside them. The place for encamping mas se- 
lected by the prior of tlie province in which the war 
was, who was therefore in some sort quartermaster- 
general ( the marshal assigned the different quarters, 
and over each he set a knight-preceptor to govern 
and regulat« it. 

When the battle commenced, the marshal usually 
took the standard out of the hands of the sub- 
marshal and unfurled it in the name of God. He 
then nominated from five to ten of the brethren to 
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surround and guard it ; one of these he made a 
knigbt-preceptor, who was to keep close by him with 
a banner furled on a spear, that, in case of that which 
the marshal carried hein^ torn, or having' fallen, or 
met with any other mishap, he might display it. If 
the marshal was wounded or surrounded, this knight 
was U) raise the banner in his stead. No one was to 
lower a banner, or thrust with it, on any account, 
forfear of causing confusion. The brethren were to 
fight on all sides, and in every way in which they 
could annoy the foe, but still to keep near enough to 
be able to defend the banner of the order, ifneedlul. 
But if a Templar saw a Christian in imminent danger, 
be was at liberty lo follow the dictates of his con- 
science, and hasten to his relief. He was to return 
to hb place as speedily as possible ; but if the Turks 
had gotten between him and the banner, be was to 
join the nearest Christian squadron, giving the pre- 
ference to the Hospitallers, if they were at hand. 
Should the Christians meet with defeat, the Templar, 
under penalty of expulsion from the order, was not to 
quit the field BO long aa the banner of the order flew; 
and, should there be no red-cross flag to be seen, he 
waa to join that of the Hospitallers, or any oOier. 
Should every Christian banner have disappeared, he 
was to retreat as well as he could. 

Such were the military principles of the order of 
the Temple — principles which, 

iastead of rage. 
Deliberate valotii breathed, firm and unmoved 
'Witli dread ol death to flight or faul retreat ; 
and never, unquestionably, was more unflinching 
valour displayed than by the Templars. Where all 
were bra\e and daring as the fubled heroes of ro* 
mance, the Templar was still regarded as prominent, 
and the Cardinal of Vitry could thus speak of them in 
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the early part c^ the thirteeDth century, when thf y 
may be regarded as somewhat declined liroDi their 
original deration : — ■ 

" They seek to enpel the enemies of the cross of 
Christ from the lands of the Christians, by fighting 
manfully, and by moving to battle at the signal and 
command of him who is at the head of their fcatxs. 
not mtpeluomly or dUorderedly, but prudenliy and 
teith all caution — the first in advance, the last in 
retreat ; nor is it permitted to them to turn their 
backs in flight, or to retreat without orders. They 
are become so formidable to the adversaries of the 
faith of Christ, that one chases a thousand, and two 
ten thousand ; not asking, when there is a call, to 
arms, how many they are, but where they are ; lions 
in war, gentle lambs at home ; ru^ed warriors on 
an expedition, like monks and eremites in the 
church." The language of the worthy cardinal is 
no doubt declamatory and rhetorical, and some de- 
duction must consequently be made from it; bat 
still enough will rem^n to prove that the chivalry of 
the Temple must still have retained no small portion 
of the virtues for which (hey bad been orq^nally re- 
nowned. 
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Chapter IX. 



Molay eletUd Maiter — Latt altempt of Itie ChrisUaoB in 

Sfyria— ConJud of the Three Military Otilera— Philip the 
Fair ana Pope BoDiface VIII— Seizun oF the Pope— 
Electionof ClemfntV.— ThePopalSee remored to France 
— Causes of Philip's enmity to the Templars — Aniial of 
Molay in Fiaace — His intervieirs with the Pope— Cliarges 
made against the Templars— Seiinre of the Knights-^Pro- 
ceedinf(s in England — Nature of the Charges against the 
Order. 

We have, in what precedes, traced the order of the 
Templars from its institution to the period when the 
Latin dominion was overthrown for ever on the coast 
of Syria, and have described, at some length, its in- 
ternal or^nisatjon, ai)|l exhibited its power and extent 
of possessions- It remains for us to tell how this 
mighty order was suddenly annihilated, to e&amine 
the charges made against it*, and, as we have pro- 
mised, tdAstabUsh the falsehood and futility of theni — 
a task far from un<n'ateful, though not unattended 
with pain ; for it is of advantage to strengthen our love 
of justice and hatred of tyranny and oppression, by 
vindicating the memory even of those who perished 
their victims centuries agone. It is also of use to 
furnish one instance more to the world of the opera- 
tion of the principle which will be found so generally 

* The proceedings against the Templars have been pub- 
lished fVoni the original documenta by Mowdenhaler, in Ger- 
many ; but the work has been bought up by the freemasons, 
irho fancy themselves descended from (he Templars, so thai 
we have been unable to procure a copy of it. Wilike has. 
hoirever, extracted la^ly Irom it. 
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to prevail, that, let falsehotxt and sophistry exert 
their utmost to conceal the truth, means will always 
Temain of refilling them, and of displaying vice, how- 
ever high seated, ia its true colours. 

In the year lSd7, when the order had established 
its head'quarters in the isle of Cyprus, James de 
Molay, a native of Besan^on, in the FrancheComt^ 
was elected Master. The character of Molay ap- 
pears lo have been at all times noble and estimable ; 
but if we are to credit the statement of a knight 
named Hugh de Travaux, he attained his dignity by 
an artifice not unlike that said to have been em- 
ployed by Sixtus V. fur arriving at the papacy. The 
chapter, according to De Travaux, could not agree, 
one part being for Molay, the other, and the stronger, 
for Hugh de Peyraud. Molay, seeing that he had 
little chance of success, assured some of the principal 
knights that he did not covet the office, and would 
himself vote for his competitor. Believing him, they 
joyfully made him great-prior. His tone now altered. 
" The mantle is done, now put the hood on it. You 
have made me great-prior, and whether you will or 
not I will be great-master also." Tlie astounded 
knights instantly chose him. 

If this account be true, the mode of election at 
this time must have differed very considerably front 
that which we have described above out of the slatutes 
of the order. This election, moreover, took place in 
France, where, in 1297, Molay, we are told, held the 
fourth son of the king at the baptismal font'. 

One feeble attempt, the last military exploit of the 
Templars, was made by the Christians to acquire 
once more a footing on the continent of Asia during 
the mastership of Molay. In 1300, the Mongol 
chief Gazan came to the aid of the king of Armenia, 
gainst the Turks. As it was the policy of the 
^^tars, who had not as yet embraced Islam, to stir 
up enemies to the Mohammedans, Gazan, after over- 

R 
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running the country as far as Damascus, sent an 
embassy to the Pope, Boniface VIII., inviting the 
Christians, particularly the three military orders, to 
Gome anti take possession of the Holy Land. The 
Templars, Hospita,lleTS, and Henry, king of Cyprus, 
forthwith manned seven galleys and live smaller 
vessels. Almeric de Lusignan, horA of Tyre, and 
the Masters of the two orders, landed at Tortosa, 
and endeavoured to maintain that islet against the 
Egyptian sultan, but were forced to yield lo num- 
bers. The Templars fought gallantly to no purpose, 
and a few of them, who defended a lower into which 
they had thrown themselves, surrendered, and were 
carried prisoners to Egypt. 

The Hospitallers, in the year 1306, renewed their 
attacks on the isle of Rhodes, where they finally 
succeeded in expelling the Turks, and planting the 
standard of their order. The Teutonic knights trans- 
ferred the sphere of their warfare to Russia, and the 
adjacent country, whose inhabitants were still hea- 
thens. The Templars meantime remained inactive 
in Cyprus, and seem even to have been meditating a 
retreat to Europe. 

France was at this time governed by Philip the 
Fair, son of St. Louis, Philip, who bad come to the 
throne at the early age of seventeen years, had been 
educated by Giles de Colonna, afler\^rds archbishop 
of Bourges, a man distinguished for his learning' and 
for the boldness of his opinions. One of his favourite 
maxims was, " that Jesus Christ had not given any 
temporal dominion to his churdi, and that the king 
of France has his authority frOni God alone." Such 
principles having been early instilled into his mind, 
the young monarch was not likely to be a very 
dutifiil son of the Church, and the character of Boni- 
face VIII., who, without possessing the talents or the 
virtues of a Gregory or an Innocent, attempted to 
stretch the papal pretensions to their greatest extent, 
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soon roused him to resistance. Tn the plenitude 
of his fancied authority, the pope issued a bull, for- 
bidding tlie clergy to give any subsidies to lay-powers 
without permission from Rome. Fhilip, in return, 
issued an order prohibiting the exportation of gold, 
silver, or merchandize from France, thereby cutting 
off* a great source of papal revenue. In the course of 
the dispute, Boniface maintained that princes were 
subject to him in temporals ^so. Philip's reply was, 
— " Philip, by tlie grace of God, king of the French, to 
Boniface, acting as supreme pontiff, little or no health. 
Let your extreme foUy know, that in tempA^s we 
are not subject to any one." Shortly afterwards he 
publicly burned a bull of the pope, and proclaimed 
the deed by sound of trumpet in Paris. Boniface, 
raving with indigodtioD, summoned the French clergy 
to Rome, to deliberate on the means of preserving 
the liberties of the Church. Philip convoked a na- 
tional assembly to Paris, in which, for the first time, 
there appeared deputies of the third estate, who rea- 
dily expressed their resolution to stand by their 
monarch in defence of his rights, and the clergy wil- < 
lingly denied the temporal jurisdiction of the poatiff*. 
Several prelates and abbots having obeyed the sum- 
mons of the pope, the king seized on their lem- 
poralities. The pope menaced with deprivation all 
those who had not attended, and, in his &mous bull 
of Vnam sancttwi, asserted that every human being 
was subject to the Roman pontiSl Another hull 
declared that every person, be his rank what it might, 
was bound to appear personally when summoned to 
Rome. Philip forbade the publication of these bulls ; 
and the states general being again convoked ap- 
pealed to a council against the pope. Commissaries 
were sent through France to procure the adhesion of 
the clergy to this act, which was given in some cases 
voluntarily, in others obtained by means of a little 
wholesome rigour. The king, his wife, and his son, 
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pledged themselves to st&nd by those who adhered to 
the resistance made by France to papal usurpation, 
fioniface neit excommunicated the king, who inter- 
cepted the bnll, and prevented its publication. The 
pope finally offered the crown of France to the em- 
peror Albert of Austria. Matters were now come lo 
an extremity, and Philip ventured on one of the 
boldest acts that have ever been attempted in the 
CbriBtian world. 

Philip had a&bided an asylum at his court to some 
members of the Colonna family, the personal enemies 
of the pope. His chancellor and last adherent was 
WiUiam de Nogaret, who had been his agent in the 
afikir of appealing lo a general council, by presenting 
to the states general a charge of simony, magic, and 
the usual real or imaginary crimes of the day against 
the pontiff. This man, and some of the Italian exiles, 
att«nded by a body of 300 horse, set out for Italy, 
and took up his abode at a castle between Florence 
and Sienmi, under pretext of its being a convenient 
situaUon for carrying on negociations with Rome. 
The pope was meantime residing at Anagni, his na- 
tive town. Nogaret having, by a liberal distribution 
of money, acquired a sufficient number of partisans, 
appeared before the gate of Anagni early on the 
morning of the 7tb September, 1303. The gate 
was opened by a traitor, and the French and their 
partisans ran through the streets, crying Lwe the king 
of France, die Boniface, They entered the palace 
without opposition ; the French ran here and there 
in search of plunder, and Sciarra Colonna and his 
Italians alone c^me in presence of the pope. Boni- 
face, who was now eighty-six years of age, was clad in 
his pontifical vestments, and on his knees before the 
allar, in expectation of death. At the sight of him 
the conspirators, whose intention had been to slay 
him, stopped short, filled with involuntary awe, and 
did not dare to lay a hand upon him. During three 
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days they kept him a prisoner ; on the fourth the 
people of the town rose and expelled them, and re* 
leased the pontiff. Boniface returned to Rome ; but 
r^;e at the humiliation which he had undergone de- 
ranged his intellect, and in one of his paroxysms he 
dasbed his head against the wall of his chamber, -and 
died in consequence of the injury which he receiTed". 
Benedict XI., ihe successor of Boniface, absolved 
Philip, and his ministers and subjects, from the sen- 
tence of excommunication. As he felt his power, he 
was proceeding to more vigorous measures to avenge 
the insulted dignity of the holy see, when he died of 
poison, administered, as a contemporary bistorian 
asserts, by the agents of Philip. During ten months 
the conclave were unable to agree on his successor 
among tlie Italian cardinals. It was then proposed 
by the partisans of the king' of France, that one 
party in the conclave should name three ultramontane 
prelates, from among whom the other party should 
select one. The choice fell on Qertrand de Goite, 
archbishop of Bordeaux, who had many serious causes 
of enmity to Philip and his brother Charles of Valois. 
Pliilip's friend, the cardinal of Prato, instandy sent 
off a courier with the news, advising the king lo acqui- 
esce in the election as soon as he had secured him to 
his interest. Philip set out for Gascony, and had a 
private interview with the pontiff elect, in un abbey 
ill the midst of a forest near St. Jetin d'Ang<;ly. , 
Having sworn mutual secresy, the king told the pre- 
late that it was in his power to make him pope on 
condition of his granting him six favours. He showed 
him his proofs, and the ambitious Gascon, falling at 
his feet, promised everything. The sis favours de- 
manded by Philip were a perfect reconciliation with 
the Cburcti; admission to the communion for him- 

* Sismoadi B^publiques Italiennei, iv. p. !'(.')■ 
r3 
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self and ftteaia; the tithes of tlie clej^ of France 
for five years, to defray the expenses of hb war in 
Flanders ; the peisecuUon and de^iuction of the me- 
mory of Pope Boniface ; the conferring die dignity 
of cardinal on James and Peter Colonna. "The sixth 
favour," said he, " is great and secret, and I reserve 
the asking of it for a suitable time and place." llie 
prelate swore on the host, and gave his brother and 
two of his nephews as hostages. The kiagthensent 
orders to the cardinal of Prato, to elect the archbishop 
of Bordeaux, who took the name of Clement V. 

Whether ui^d by the vanity of shiningin the eyes 
of his countrymen, or by dread of the tyranny exer- 
cised by the cardinals over his predecessors, or, what 
seems more probable, in compliance with the wishes 
of Philip, or in consequence of impediments thrown 
by that monarch in the nay of his departure, Cle- 
ment, to the dismay of all Christendom, instead of 
repairing to Rome, summoned the cardinals to 
Lyons for his coronation, lliey reluctandy obeyed, 
and he was crowned in that city on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1305, the king, his brother, and his principal 
nobles, assisting at the ceremony.- Clement forthwith 
created twelve new cardinals, all creatures of Philip, 
whose most devoted stave the pope showed himself to 
be on all occasions. His promises to him were most 
punctually fulfilled, with the exception of that re- 
specting the memory of Boniface, which the cardinal 
of Frato proved to Philip it would be highly impolitic 
and dangerous to perform ; but Clement cheerfully 
authorised him to seize, on the festival of St. Made- 
laine, all the Jews in his kingdom, to banish them, 
and confiscate their property in the'name of religion. 

What the sixth and secret grace which Philip re- 
quired was is unknown. Many conjectures have 
been made to little purpose. It is not at all impro- 
bable that the king had at the time no definite object 
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in view, and that, like the &bled ^rant of Neptune to 
Theseus, it was to be claimed whenever an occasioD 
of sufficient importance should present itself. 

Such as we have described them were Philip and 
the sovereign ponti AT; the one able, daring', rapacious, 
ambitious, and unprincipled; the other mean, sub- 
missive, and little scrupulous. As it was the object 
of Philip to depress the papal power, and make it 
subservient U) his ambition, he must naturaUy have 
desired to deprive it of support. The Templars, 
therefore, who had been on all occasions the staundi 
partisans of the papacy, must on this account alone 
have been objects of his aversion ; they bad, more- 
over, loudly eiiclaimed ag^nst his repeated adultera- 
tion of the coin, by which they sustained so much in- 
jury ; and they were very ure;ent in their demands for 
repayment of the money which they had lent him on 
the occasion of the marriage of his daughter Isabella 
with the son of the king of England. Their wealth 
was great ; their possessions in France were most ex- 
tensive ; they were connected with the noblest fami' 
lies in the realm ; they were consequently, now that 
they seemed to have given up all idea of making any 
farther eSbrts in the East, likely to prove a serious 
obstacle in the way of the establishment of the abso- 
lute power of the crovni. They were finally very 
generally disliked on account of their excessive pride 
and arrogance, and it was to be expected that in an 
attack on their power and privileges the popular 
favour would he with the king. These motives will, 
we apprehend, sufficiently account for Philip's anxiety 
to give a check to the order, beyond which, as it 
would appear, his plans did not at first extend. We 
cannot venture to say when this project first entered 
the mind of king PhiUp ; whether he had the Hos- 
pitallers also in view, and whether he impelled the 
pope to invite the Masters of the two orders to 
Ft^ce, 
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Ab the rivalry aod ill-feeling between the two 
orders had long been regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the little success of the Christians in 
the East, the idea of uniting them had been con- 
ceived, and Gregory X. and St. Louis had striven, 
but in vain, at the council at Lyons, to efect it. 
Pope Boniface VIII. had also been anxious to bring 
this project to hear, and Clement now resolved to 
attempt it. On the 6tb June, 13(J6, only sis montlis 
after his coronation, he wrote to the Masters of the 
two orders to the following eSect ; — The kings of 
Armenia and Cyprus were calling on him for aid ; 
he therefore wished to confer with them, ,who knew 
the country well, and were so much interested in it, 
as f o what were best to be done, and desired that they 
would come to him as secretly as possible, and with 
a very small train, as they would find plenty of their 
knights on this side of the sea; he directed them to 
provide for the defence of Limisso during their 
absence. 

The Master of the Hospital, William de Villaret, 
was, when the letter arrived, engaged in the attack 
on Rhodes, and, therefore, could not obey the sum- 
mons. But De Molay, the Master of the Temple, 
having confided Limisso and the direction of the 
order to the marshal, embarked with sixty of his most 
distinguished knights, taking with him the treasure 
of the order, consisting of 150,000 florins of gold, 
and so much silver, that the whole formed the lading 
of twelve horses. When they arrived in France, he 
proceeded to Paris, where the king received him with 
the greatest marks of favour and distinction, and he 
deposited the treasure in the Temple of that city. 
Shortly afterwards he set out for Poitiers, where he 
had an interview with Clement, who consulted him 
on the atfairs of the East. On the subject of a new 
crusade, Molay gave it as his opinion that nothing 
but a simultaneous effort of all the Christian powers 
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would be of nDy avail. He objected to the union of 
the orders on the following grounds, which were, 
on the whole, sufficiently frivolous. He said, Ist. 
That what is new is not alwajs the beat; tiiat the 
orders, as they were, iiad done good service in Pales- 
tine, and, in short, used the good old ar^ment of 
anti-reformists, It works well. 2dly. That as the 
orders were spiritual as well as temporal, and many 
a one had entered them for the weal of his soul, it 
might not be a matter of indifference to such to leave 
the one which he had selected and enter another. 
3dly. There might be discord, as each order would 
want ils own wealth and influence, and seek to gain 
the mastery for its own rules and discipline. 4lhly. The 
Templars were generous of their goods, while the 
Hospitallers were only amiious to accumulale — a dif- 
ference which might produce dissension. 5thly. As 
the Templars received more gifts and support from 
the laity than the Hospitallers, they would be the 
losers, or at least be envied by their associates. 
6thly. There would probably be some disputini^ be- 
tween the superiors about the appointment to the dig- 
nities in the new order. Hfi however candidly 
acknowledged, that the new order would be stronger 
than the old one, and so more zealous to combat the 
infidels, and that many commanderies might be sup- 
pressed, and some saving effected thereby. Having 
thus delivered his sentiments, Molay took leave of 
the pope, and returned to Paris. V^ue rumours of 
serious charges made, or to be made, against the 
order now beginning to prevail, Molay, accompanied 
by Rimbaud de Cacon, preceptor of Outre-mer, 
Jeffrey de Goneville, preceptor of Aquitoine, and 
Hugh de Perando, preceptor of France, repaired once 
more to Poitiers, about April, 1307, to justify him- 
self and ihe order in the eyes of the pope. Clement^ 
we are lold, informed them of the serious charges of 
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the commission of various crimes which had been 
made gainst Ibem ; but they gave him snch explana- 
tions as appeared to content him, and returned to 
Paris, satisfied that they had removed i^ doubts from 
his mind. 

The following was the way in which the charges 
were made ag;ainst the Templars. 

There was lying in prison, at Paris or Toulouse, 
for some crime, a man named Squin de Fteiian, a 
native of Beziers, who had been formerly a Templar, 
and prior of Maiitfaucon, Ijut had been put out of the 
order for heresy and other offentea. His companion 
in ci4Jtivity was a Florentine, named Noffo Dei — " a 
man (says Villani) full of all iniquity." These two 
began to plan how they might best extricate them- 
selves from their present hopeless slate; and, as 
it would appear, aware of the king's dislike to the 
Templars, and hating them for having punished him 
for his crimes, Squin de Flesian resolved to accuse 
them of the most monstrous offences, and thus ob- 
tain his liberation. Accordingly, calling for the 
governor of the prison, he told him that he had 
a discovery to make to the king, which would be 
more for his advantage than the acquisition of a new 
kingdom, but that be would only reveal it to the king 
in person. Squin was immediately conveyed to Paris, 
and brought before the king, to whom he declared 
the crimes of the order; and some of the Templars 
were seized and examined by order of Phihp. 

Another account says that Squin Flexian and 
Noffo Dei, who were both degraded Templars, had 
been actively engaged in an insurrection of the people 
some time before, from which the king was obliged 
to take shelter in the Temple. They had been taken, 
and were lying in priwn without any hope of their 
lives, whet] they hit on the plan of accusing their for- 
mer associates. They were both set at libeity; but 
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Squinwasallcrwardshanged.aadNoffo Dei beheaded, 
as was said with little probability, by the Templars. 

Il is also said, that, about the same time. Cardinal 
Cantilupo, the pope's chamberlain, who had been in 
con nexioQ with the Templars from his eleventii year, 
made some discoveries respecting it to his master. 

The charges made by Squin Plexian ^^inst the 
order were as follows : — 

1. Each Templar, on his admission, was sworn 
never to quit the order; and to further its interests, 
by right or by wrong. 

2. The heads of the order are in secret alliance 
with the Saracens; and have more Mahommedan 
infidelity than Cliristian faith; in proof of which, 
tbey make every novice spit and trample on the cross 
of Christ, and blaspheme his &ith in various ways. 

3. The heads of the order are heretical, cruel, and 
sacrilegious meti. Whenever any novice, on disco- * 
vering the iniquity of the order, attempts to quit it, 
they put him to death, and bury him privately by 
night. They teach the women who are pregnant by 
them bow to procure abortion, and secretly murder 
the new-born babes. 

4. The Templars are infected with all the errors 
of the Fraticelli; they despise the pope and the 
authority^ of the Church ; they contemn the sacra- 
ments, especially those of penance and confession. 
They feign compliance with the rites of the Church 
merely to escape detection. 

5. The superiors are addicted to the most infamous 
excesses of debauchery ; to which, if any one ex- 
presses his repug;nance, he is punished by perpetual 
captivity. 

6. The temple-houses are the receptacles of every 
crime and abomination that can be committed. 

7. The order labours to put the Holy Land into 
the hands of the Saracens ; and favours them more 
than the Christians. 

t^«'8k 
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8. The installation of the Master takes place in 
secret, and few of the younger brethren are present 
St It; whence there is a strong suspicion that he de- 
nies the Christian feith or promises, or does some- 
thing^ contrary to right. 

9. Many statutes of the order are unlawful, pro- 
^ fane, and contrary to the Christian religion ; the 

^, members are, therefore, forbidden, nnder pafn of 
^^erpetual confinement, to reveal them to any one. 
^^0. No vice or crime corainiHed (or the honour or 
benefit of the order is held to be a sin. 

Sucl«^ere the charges brought against the order 
by the d^^raded prior of Moutfaucon — charges in 
^neral Btsui^ill^ir founded on gross exa^eration of 
some of the nile^!N^>e society. Others, sflll more 
incredible, were subse^teP^'y '^'^'"•K'*' forwaid in the 
course of the esamination^ltf ™'tuesses. 

Philip and his ministers, hn^°S n""' "hat they 
i^garded as a plausible case agSitt?* '''* Templars, 
prepared their measures in aecret^lM'' ™ ^^ 12th 
September, 1307, sealed letters we're IS' *^ *" ^^^ 
governors and royal officers thromrhoK /"""*' 
with orders to ann themselves on the H? ?*^ ^^ 
following month; and in the night to opeJ ""^ '*'' 
tera and act according ,o the inslrucdo? "r 
^ned there n. The appointed day arrived' ^^ 
on (be mormagof Friday, the 13th October. Iff > 
ail the Templars throughout Fiance saw them J™ 
papUves m the hand? of f.h^ir .„„™:" "^'e" 
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from them ; to promise pardon to those who con- 
fessed ; and to menace duiee who denied. 

On the day of the arrest of the Master and his 
knights, the king took possession of the Tempte at 
Paris I and the Master and the preceptors of Aqui- 
taine, France, and beyond sea, were sent prisoners to 
Corbeil. The following day the doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and several canons assembled with 
the royal ministers in the church of Notre Dame, and 
William de Nogaret, the chancellor, slated to them 
that the knights had been proceeded agunst on 
account of their heresies. On the 15th the Univer- 
sity met in the Temple; and soma of the heads of 
the order, particularly tiie Master, were examined, 
and are said to have made some confessions of the 
guilt of the order for the last forty years. 

The king now published an act of accusation, con- 
ceived in no moderate or gentle terms. He calls the 
accused in it devouring wolves, a perfidious and idola- 
trous society, whose deeds, whose very words alone, 
are enough to pollute the earth and infect the air, 
&c. 4c. The inhabitants of Paris were then assem- 
bled in the royal gardens; and the king's agents spoke, 
and some monks preached to them against the accused. 

Philip, in bis hostility to the order, would be con- 
tent with nothing sliort of its utter ruin. Almost 
immediately af^r his coupd'Hat of the 13th Octo- 
ber, he despatched a priest, named Bernard Peletus, 
to his son-in-law, Edward II., king or England, 
inviting him lo follow his example. Edward wrote, 
on the 30th of the same month, to say that the 
chains made against the Templars by Philip and 
his agent appeared to him, his barons, and hie pre- 
lates, to be incredible ; and that he would, therefore, 
summon the senechal of Agen, whence this rumour 
had proceeded, to inform him thereupon, before pro- 
ceeding any farther. , 
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Clement had b#en at flrst oR^titled at thfe hutty 
and arbitrary pri>ceedlhg9 of the king of France 
against the Telnplftrs ; but I'hilip easily managed to 
apjiease him ; and on the «2d Nuvember the pope 
wrote to the king of England, assuring him that 
the Master of the Temple had spontaneously con- 
fessed that the brethren, on their admission, denied 
Christ ; and that aeTCral of the brethren in difierent 
parts of France had acknowledged the idolatty and 
other crimes laid to the charge of the order ; and that 
a knight of the highest and moBt honourable charac- 
ter, whom he had hImBelf examined, had confeased 
the denial of Jesus Christ to be a )j>lrt of the cete^ 
mony of admission. He therefore calls On the Ving 
tu arrest all the Templars within his realms, and to 
place their lande and goods in safe custody, till their 
guilt or innocence should be ascertained, 

Edward, in a letter, dated November 26, incpiired 
particularly of the senechal of Agen, in Guienne, 
respecting the charges Bgunst the l^mplara. On 
the 4th December he wrote to the kings of Portugal, 
Castile, Aragon, and Sicily, telhng them of what he 
had heard, and adding that he had given ho credit 
lo it ; and begging of them not to hearken to these 
rumours. On the 10th, evidently before he had re- 
ceived the bull, he vrrot« to the pope, stating bis 
disbelief of what he had heard, and praying rf his 
holiness to institute an inquiry. But when the papal 
bull, so strongly asserting the guilt of the order, 
urrived, the good-hearted king did not venture lo 
refuse compliance with it ; and he issued a writ on 
the ISlh December, appointing the mom of Wed- 
nesday afler Epiphany, in the following month, for 
seizing the Templars and their property, but direct* 
Ing them to be treated with all gentleness. Similar 
orders were forwarded to Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land, on the 30lh; and on the 26tb be wrolb to 
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assure the pope that his mandates would be speedily 
obeyed. The arrests took place according'ly ; and 
the Templars and their property were thus seized in 
the two countries in which they were most powerfiil *. 
The reluctance of the king of Eng-land and his 

fiarliament to proceed lo any harsh measures against 
he Templars affords some presumption in their fa- 
vour, and would incline us to beheve that, had PhiUp 
been actuated by a similar love. of justice, the order 
would not have been so cruelly treated in France. 
But Philip had resolved on the destruction of the 
Bociety, and his privy councillors and favourites were 
hot men who would seek to check him in his career of 
blood and spoliation. These men were Wilhatn 
Imbert, his confessor, a Dominican monk, one of an 
brder inured in Langnedoc to blood, and deeply 
versed in all inquisitorial arts and practices ; William 
Kogaret, his chancellor, the violalor of the sanctity of 
the head of the church ; William Flasian, who had 
shared in that daring deed, and afterwards sworn, in 
&n assembly of the peers and prelates of France, 
that Boniface was an atheist and a sorcerer, and h^ 
a familiar demon. The whole order of the Domini- 
cans also went heart and hand in the pious wofk 
of delecting and punishing the heretics. We must 
constantly bear in mind that the charges made against 
the Templars, if they may not all be classed under 
the term heresy, were all such as the Church was In 
the habit of making against those whom she perse- 
cuted as public heretics. And in this, Philip and his 
advisers acted wisely in their generation; for treason, 
or any other political charge, would have sounded dull 
and inefhclent in the ears of the people, in compa- 
rison with the formidable word heresy. 
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Chapter X. 



ExaniinaliuD of the capti*e Knights — Different kiods of Tor- 
ture— Cauaes of ConfesBion— What Canressions were made 
— Teniplara brought before thePope — Their DedaratioDi — 
Papal CoiDmiBsioa — Molaj brought before it — Poniard de 
Giii — DefendeiB of the Oidei— Act of Accuaation— Headi 
of DefedcB — Witnesiei gainst the Order— Fifty.fonr Tem- 
plars committed to the flames at Paris — Bemarfcable words of 
Aymericde Viltan-Ie-Duc— Templars buint inolber Places 
— Further Examinationi — The Head worablpped hj tlia 

' Templus — Jobn de PoUincourt — Peter de la P^u. 

The charge of coDducting the inquiry against the 
Bociety was committed by Philip, without asking or 
waiting for Uie Pope's approbation, to Imbert, who 
lost no time in proceeding to action. He wrote to 
all the inquisitors of his order, directing them to 
proceed against the Templars, as he had dready 
done himself ; and, in case of ascertaining the truth of 
the charges, to communicate it to the Minorite Friars, 
or some other order, that the people might take no 
offence at the procedure ; and to send the declarations 
ad soon as possible to ^e king and himself. They 
were to use no cruelty towards the prisoners ; but, if 
necessary, they might employ the torture. On the 
19th October, six days after their seizure, Imbert 
commenced Ids examinations at the Temple of Paris. 
One hundred and forty prisoners were examined; 
when, by promises and by the aid of the torture, con- 
fessions in abundance were procured. Thirty-six of 
the knights expired uuder the gentle method en- 
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ployed to extract the truth from them. The sealous 
Imbert then proceeded to Bayeux. Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun- in all which places examiaatjons were held 
and confessions extorted in the same way. It was, 
however, carefully stated in each deposition, that the 
witness had spoken without any constraint. 

As our readers fortunately cannot be supposed 
familiarly acqumnted with the mild and gentle modes 
employed by the brethren of St.Dominic, for elicit- 
ing the truth, we will present a alight sketch of some 
of them, that they may he able to form some idea of 
the value of rack-extorted testimony. 

Sometimea the patient was stripped naked, his 
bands were tied betund his back, heavy weights were 
fastened to his feet, and the cord which confioed his 
hands passed over a pulley. At a given signal he 
was hoisted into the m, where he hung suspended 
by his arms, which were thus drawn out of their 
natural position : then suddenly the cord would btS 
let ran, but checked before the patient reached the 
ground, and thus a tremendous shock given to hia 
frame. Another mode of torture was to fasten the 
feet of the patient on an instrament, which prevented 
bis drawing them back; they were then rubbed with 
some unctlous substance, and set before a flaming 
fire; a hoard was occasionally placed between his 
feet and the fire, and withdrawn again, in order tu 
increase lus pain by intervab of cessation. The 
heel of the patient was at times encliMed in an iron 
heel, which could be tightened at pleasure, and thus 
caused ei(cruciating pain. What was regarded as a 
very gentle mode, and only indulged to those who 
had not strength to undergo the preceding tortures, 
was to place round sticks between their fingers, and 
compress them till the bones of the fingers were 
cracked. The teeth of the Templars were occasion- 
ally drftwn, their feetjj^roosted, weights suspended 
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from all p&rta of Itieir bodiei ; a.ai thus they gave 
their tastimoDy without eonstraint! 

What is undentood %a testimony or caQfewion, by 
inqulntore, is ao affirmative aaawer to auch questJoat 
as they ask. They usually assume the guilt of th4 
accused ; and no witnesses for the defence are heard. 
It is useless to prove the absurdity aad upreasonahle- 
uess of the charges ; for that would be impugaiug the 
tense and judgment! of those who gave ear to them ; 
and promises are alnays beld out that, if full and 
free coafession is made, the criminal will he gently 
dealt with. The accused is, moreover, always coq> 
fined in a solitary cell i ke has none to console and 
cheer him ; he feels abandoned by the whole world { 
ooneciauB innocence is of no avail ) his only hope 
is in the mercy of his judgfe. The Templars, we 
must recollect, were seiied towards the comments- 
ment of winter; and at that season a dungeon a( the 
middle ages must have been cheerless beyond de- 
scription. They were barely allowed the necessaries 
of life ; they were stripped nf the habit of the order, 
and denied the conaolations uf religion, for they were 
treated as heretics; and they were shown a real or 
pretended tetter of (heir Master, in which he con- 
fessed the Crimea of the order, and exhorted them to 
do the aame. Enthuuasts in religion or politics are 
supported by the consciouanesa of rectitude, and beat 
up against privations or Uoture in firm reliance on 
lite favour of the Divinity, or the praise and esteem 
of a grateful aad admiring posterity. But the great 
majority of the Teraplara were for from being such 
characters; they were illiterate knigbte,who had long 
lived in luxury and indulged in armgauce ) they knew 
themselves to be objeeta of dislike to many, and felt 
that their power was gone. Need we then be sur- 
prised that, beguiled by the hopes held out, numbers 
of them readily ackuQwl«d£ed ail the ch^rgas outd^ 
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against their order? and mnst we not so nincfa the 
more admire tbe consiancy of those who, unseduced 
by flattering hopes, and undismayed by menaces and 
torture, yielded up their breath rather than confess a 
faUehiiod? 

At Paris the knights who confessed acknowledged 
the denial of Christ (this was the point which the 
mquisitorft were most anxious to rstabUsh), but in an 
uncertain, contradictory manner, as what was said 
on one examination was Tetrscted on auott^er, or was 
enlarged or diminished. It was also confessed that 
an idol was adored in their chapters. At Ntmes, in 
November, 1307, forty-five knights confessed the 
guilt of the order. They afterwards retracted ; but in 
1311 the torture made them refert to their original 
declaration. At Troyes two knights confessed every- 
thing that was required of them. At Pont de VArche 
seven confessed. These and sis others were again 
examined at Caen ; they terminated their dMlarotions 
by imploring the mercy of the Church, and entreating 
with tears lo be spared the torture. Those examined 
at Carcassonne all deposed to the worship of the 
imase ; but some of them afterwards retracted that 
admission, and died maintaining the innocence of 
the order. Six Templars at Bigorre* and seven at 
Cahors confessed ; but several of them afterwards 
retracted. 

Philip and his creatures were at this stage of 
their career, when Uie pope began to testify some 
little dissatisfaction at the irregularity of the pro* 
ceedings. The king instantly wrote to opbraid him 

■ In the church of tbs loinsntic htmlet «C Oavarnie, a 
&w leaffuei from Batigei, oa the lood to Spun, in ths heart 
or the Hautei I^a£«ii, are Bhown twelve bIiuIIb, which are 
laid to have been thou of Templan who were beheaded ia 
that place. The tradition it, ia all probability, inconect ; 
but the Templaii had poHfnioDt in Bigone. 
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with his Inkewannness in the cauee of religion. He 
stated that the bishops, who were his (the king's) 
helpers in the government of the Church, vere the 
fittest persons to carry on the business, on account of 
their local knowledp;e ; and added that neither he 
nor they could comply with the desires of the pope : 
*' he acted," he said, " as the servant of Qod, and 
must render to God his account." Clement could 
not venture to impede the pious labours of such a 
zealou!i servant of the Lord ; he cancelled the bull 
which he had prepared on the subject, only requiring 
that each bishop's inquisitors should be confirmed by 
a provincial council, and that the examination of 
the heads of the order should be reserved for himself. 
Philip then condescended to offer to put the captives 
into the hands of the papal Judges, and to devote 
the goods of the order to the profit of the Holy 
Land. The clergy declined taking charge of the 
knights, and the king and pope managed the pro- 
perty of the order in common. 

In the beginning of the year 1308, we are told*, 
the Master of the 'I'emplars, the preceptor of Cyprus, 
the vbiter of France, and the great-priors of Aqui- 
taine and Normandy, were brought before the pope 
at Cbinon, where they voluntarily, and without tbe 
application of any torture, confessed the truth of the 
enormities laid to the charge of the order. They 
abjured their errors, and the cardinals implored the 
king in their favour. 

M. Raynouard ■\, we know not on what authority, 
positively denies that, the Master and his companions 
were everbroughtbefore the pope. He says that, in 
the month of August following, they were on their way 
to PoitJers, in order to be examined by the pontilT 

* Tlus is mentioned ii 
SOth Decern 
II Hi*toriiine«, &e, p. 46- 
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in person ; but that, ander pretext of some of tbem 
being aick, Uiey nere detained at Chinon, instead of 
being brought on to Poitiers, where the pope re- 
maJDed, and were finally conducted back to Paris 
without haling seen him. He does not give the d*te 
of this occurrence, but it it would seem to have been 
in the following autuuin. 

The proceedings against the Templars were ao 
manifestly contrary to the interest of the pope, that 
fhilip deemed it necessary to keep a strict eye over 
him. Having, in May, 1308, convoked an assembly of 
tbe states at Tours, and obtained from them a declara- 
tion of his right to punish notorious heretics without 
asking the consent of the pope, and in which he was 
called upon to act with rigour against the Templars, 
he proceeded with it himself to Poitiers, and pre- 
sented it to Clement. During the negociations which 
took plac« at tliat time, the pope attempted to make 
his escape to Bordeau:i, but his baggage and his 
treasures were stopped by the king's orders at the 
gate of the town, and Clement remained in effect a 
prisoner. 

While the supreme pontiff was thus in his power, 
Philip, who still remained at Poitiers, by way of re- 
moving all his scruples, had, on the 29th and 30th 
June, and 1st July, seventy-two of the Templars, 
who had confessed, brought before Clement and 
examined. As was to be expected, the greater part 
repealed their former declarations of the impiety, 
idolatry, and Ucentiousneas of the order. From 
these depositions it appears clearly that tbe torture 
had been employed to extract the former confessions. 

Pierre de Broel said that he had been stripped and 
put to the torture, but that he had said neither more 
nor less on that accost. He added that those who 
tortured hicn were all drunk. 

Guillaume de Haymes hi^l not been tortured, but 
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he hftd been kept a, manth ia solitary confinement on 
bread and water before he made any confeBsion. 

Gerard de St. Marlial, who confessed ta having 
denied Christ, and spitten betide the cross, said that 
he had been cruelly tortured, being at first ashamed 
to acknowledge these facts, although they were true. 

Deodat Jafet had been tortur«d, but it was the iu- 
spiratjon of God and the blessed VirginMary, and not 
the rack, which had made him wMifess. He acknow- 
ledged every crime imputed to the order. Speaking 
of the idol, be said, " I was alone in a chamber will) 
the person if ho received me ; he dtew out of a box a 
head, or idol, which appeared to me to have three 
faoeft, and said. Thou tboutdat adore it m» tkj/ Savi- 
our ami that of the order of the Tfmple. We then 
bent our two knees, and I cried, Bksied be he who 
will tave n,y »oui, and I worshipped it." Yet Jafet 
afterwards retracted this deposition, and stood forth 
^ one of the defenders of the order. 

Iter de Rochefort, though he said be had con- 
fessed, bad been tortured repeatedly, with a view 
t« extracting more from him. He declared that, 
tiaving beeq received in the unlawful way, he bad 
confessed himself to the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who had wept bitterly at hearing of such wicked- 
ness. As Rayuouard very justly observes, thci 
patriarch, who could hardly be a friend hi the Tem- 
plars, was not very likely to content himself with 
shedding a few useless tears had the knowledge of 
such a heresy come to his ears. 

Pierre de Conders had confessed at the sight of 
the rack. 

Raymond de Sl^phani had been severely tortured 
at Carcassonne. Being asked wby be did not thei^ 
tell the truth, he replied, " Because 1 did not recol- 
lect it; but I prayed the wnecbsl to allow me to 
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confer with tny companions, and when I bftd delibe- 
rated with them I recollected." 

Who can give credit to depositions like these, 
most of which were subsequently revoked ? Yet it 
was by these that the pope declared himself to be 
perfectly satisfied of the ^uilt of the order, and justi- 
fied the rigorous measures which he audiorized 
against it. Philip, we are lo observe, was all this 
time at Poitiers : the prisoners were eiamined before 
the cardinals, and only those who had not retracted 
their former rack-extorted confessions were produced 
in the large concourse of nobles, cler^, and people 
assembled on this occasion*. 

Clement and Philip now arranged the convocation 
of an cecumenic council at Vienne, to pronounce the 
abolition of the order. The pope also appointed a 
commission to lake at Paris a juridical information 
against it; and, un the 1st August, he authorised the 
bishops and his delegates to proceed in their inquiries. 
On the 13th August, bylhebullF(icim«mt«ericor(£tam, 
alter asserting the guilt of the order, he called upon 
all princes and prelates throughout the Christian 
. world to assist him in making inquiry into this aflair. 

The commission appointed by the pope was com- 
posed o^ the archbishop of Narbonne, the bishops of 
Bayeus, Mende, and Limoges; Matthew of Naples, 
archdeacon of Rouen, notary of the Holy See; John 
of Mantua, archdeacon of Trent ; John of Montlaur, 
archdeacon of Maguelone ; and William Agelin, pro* 
vost of Ail, which last was prevented by business 
from giving attendance. They entered on their 
functions on the 71h August, 1309, ^d ordered that 
the brethren of the 'I'emple should be cited before 
them on the first day of business after the festival of 

■ BaymDanl, p. Z53. 
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St. Martin, in November. The cit&tions were to be 
published in presence of the people and clergy in the 
cathedrals, churches, and schools, in the principal 
houses of the order, and in the prisons in which the 
knights nere confined. No one appearing, new 
citations were issued ; and at length the Bishop of 
Paris was called on by the commission to go himself 
to the prison where the Master and the heads of the 
order were confined, and notify it to them. Having" 
done so, he caused the same notification to be made 
throughout his diocese. The following circuirt stance, 
which occurred at this time, wonld seem to indicate 
that impedimenta were thrown in the way of those 
who were disposed to defend the order by the royal 
ministers. The commissioners were infomied that 
the governor of the Chatelet had arrested and im- 
prisoned some persons who were presumed to have 
come to defend the order. The governor being sum- 
moned before them, declared that, by order of the 
ministers, he had arrested seven persona who were 
denounced as being Templars in a lay habit, who had 
come to Paris with money in order to procure advo- 
cates and defenders for the accused. He acknow- 
ledged that he had put them to the torture, but sud 
that he did not believe them to be Templars. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 26, the commission sat, and 
Molay, the Master of the Temple, was brought before 
it. He was asked if he would defend the order, or 
speak for himself. He replied by expressing his 
surprise that the Church should proceed with such 
precipitation in this case, when the sentence relative 
to the Emperor Frederic had been suspended for 
thirty-two years. Though he had neither knowledge 
nor talent sufficient to defend the order, he should 
consider himself vile in his own eyes, and in those of 
others, if he hesitated to do so; but bein^ the 
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prisoaer of Ihe kiag and (he pope, And witboat 
money, he asked for aid and counsel. 

The commiBskmen desired him to reflect oq his 
ofier, and to coasider the confessimis respecting him- 
self and the order which he had made. They agreed, 
however, to gire him time ; and, that he m^;ht not 
be ignorant of what was alleged against him, had the 
documeats oontaining their powers read to him in 
the vulgar language. 

During the reading of the letters wluch recited his 
confession made to the cardinals at Chioon, he 
crossed himself repeatedly, and gave other wgns of 
indignation and surprise, and said, that, were it not 
for the respect due to the envoys of iha pope, he 
should express himself differently. They said they 
were not come there to receive cballengea. He re- 
pUed that he spoke not of cartels, he only wished 
they acted in this case as the Saracens and Tartars 
did, who cut off the head and cut the body in two of 
those who were found to be guilQ. 

Two circumstances are worthy of note in this 
eiamination ; one, that William Plasian was present 
at it, and, as the commissioners expressly declared, 
without being invited by them ; the other, that the 
confessions, which were imputed to Molay, and 
which he evidently intimated to be false, were inserted 
in the bull Facieat miiericordiam, which bears the 
date of the 12th August, although the festival of the 
Assumption, that is the 16th of Augu^ is given 
as the day on which they were made '• II was 
there declared that the heads of the order had 
ooufessed and been absolved ; yet here we And the 

* Raynouard,GI. ThUcireumstaiice vBtGrat renuiked by 
Fleury, Hat. Eeckt., lib. xci. Yet it seemi hardly credible 
tbat tba pope and his teerstuiM could have made so gam ■ 
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M^ter treated, as a beretie nh« was ^till uurecan- 

Th« following day (Nov. S7), Ponsard de Gisi, 
prior of Payeus, appeared before the coniinission. 
On being aslied if he would defend the order, he 
replied, " Yea ; the imputations casf on us of deny- 
ing Christ, of spitting' on the cross, of authorising 
infamous crimes, and all such accusations, are false. 
If I, myself, or other knights, have made confessiuns 
before the bishop of Paris, or elsewhere, we have 
betrayed the truth — we have yielded to fear, to 
danger, to violence. We were tortured by Flexien 
de Beziers, prior of Montlaucon, and the monk Wil- 
liam Rotert, our enemies. Several of the prisoners 
had agreed among themselves to make these con- 
fessions, in order to escape death, and because 
thiity-sii knighu had died at Paris, and a great 
number in other places, under the torture. As for 
me, I am ready to defend the order in my own name, 
aud in the names of those who will make common 
cause with me, if I am assigned out of the goods of 
the order as much as will defraythe needful expense. 
I require to be granted the counsel of Raynaud of 
Orleans and of Peter of Bologna, priests of the 
order." He was asked if he had beea tortured, 
He replied that he had, three months before he 
made his confession. 

Next day the Master was brought up again. He 
demanded to be brought before the pope, appealed 
to the valour and charity of the Templars, and their 
Zeal in adorning churches, in proof of their piety, and 
made an orthodox confession of his own faith. No- 
garel, who was present, then observed, that it was 
related in the chronicles of St. Denis that the Mas- 
ter of the order had done homage to Saladinj and 
that the sultan had ascribed their ill fortune to their 
secret vices and impiety, Motay declared that he 
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had never heard of snch calumnies ; and piYt an 
instance of the prudence and good faitli of a former 
Master, when himself and some other young men 
wanted him to break a truce. Molay concluded by 
praying the chancellor and the commissioners to 
procure bim the favour of hearing mass, and being 
attended by his chaplains. 

Orders having been given that all the Templars 
who were desirous to undertake the defence of the 
order should be conveyed to Paris, they were brought 
thither strongly guarded. The commission then re- 
newed its sittings. As the prisoners were succes- 
sively brought before it, they, with few exceptions, 
declared their readiness to defend their order — till 
death, cried some ; till the end, cried otbers ; be~ 
cauK I tmtk ta »ave my soul, added one. Bertrand 
de St. Paul declared that he never did, and never 
would, confess the guilt of the order, because it was 
not true ; and Ihat he believed that God would work 
a micacle if the body of Christ was administered to 
those who confessed and those who denied. Seven 
of those who had been examined before the pope, 
and had confessed, now declared that they had lied, 
and revoked what they then said. John de Val- 
gelle maintained that he had made no confession on 
that occasion, " I was tortured so much, and held 
so long before a burning lire," said Bernard de Vado, 
" that the flesh of my heels was burnt, and these two 
bones (which he showed) came off." 

In the course of these examinations, a Templar, 
named Laurent de Beaune, showed a letter with the 
seals of Philip de Voet and John Jainville, the per- 
sons set by the pope and king over the prisoners, 
addressed to the Templars confined at Sens, inviting 
them to confess what was required, and declaring 
that the pope had given orders that tiiose who did not 
persevere in their confessions should be committed to 
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the flames. Philip de Voet, on beinff interrogated, 
^id that he did not believe that he had sent that 
letter; his seal had often lain in the hands of his 
secretafy; he had always advised the prisoners to 
speak the truth. Jainvtlle was not examined, neither 
was John Carpini, the bearer of the tetter. De 
Beaune was one of the first afterwards committed to 
the flames ; the supposition is natural, that the letter 
was a stratagem of the king and his ministers. 

The Master having been again brought before the 
commissioners, and having renewed his demand of 
being sent to the pope, the; promised to write to the 
pope on the subject, but there is no proof of their 
having done so. 

On the 28th March all the Templars who had 
expressed their willingness to defend the order were 
assembled in the garden of the bishop's palace. 
Their number was 546, The Master was not among 
them. The articles of accusation were then read 
over to them in Latin ; the commissioners ordered 
that they should tie read again to them in the vulgar 
tongue, but the knights all cried out that it was 
enough, they did not desire that such abominations, 
which were false and not to be named, should be 
repeated in the vulgar language. Again, they com- 
plained of the deprivation of their religious habits 
and the sacraments of the church, and desired that 
the Master and the heads of the order should be 
called thither also. But this reasonable request was 
not complied with. In vain the Master demanded 
to be brought before the pope ; in vain the knights 
required to be permitted to enjoy the presence of 
their chief Neither the one nor the other suited 
the interest or the designs of the king. 

The number of the Templars in Paris soon amounted 
to near 900. The commisBioners were desitous that 



they ahmVl appoiot agcDta to manage th«ir dvftnce t 
but tbia they deolined to do, eome alleging that 
they could not do so nitbout the coDaeat of their 
ohJe^ otbem ioBisting on defending the order in 
person. At length, after a ^«at deal of argument 
and deliberation, leventy-fiTe Templars were oboeea 
to draw up the defence of the order ; and the priests 
«l the order, Raynaud da Pruinn and Peter of Bot 
logna, and the knights, William de Chambonnet 
and Bertraod de Sartiges, were appiunted to be 
present at the depoaitioD of the witnesses. 

The act of aoeusation against the Templars, drawn 
up in the name of the pope, ran thus. At the timf 
of their reception they were made to deny God, 
Christ, the Virgin, &o. ; in particular to declare that 
Christ was not the true God, but a false propheti 
who had been cnicified for his own Crimea, and not 
6a the redemption of the world. They spat and 
trampded on the cnws, eapedally en Good Friday. 
Itiey worshipped a eat which sometimes appeared in 
their chaptem. Their priests, when celebrating mass, 
did not pronounce the words of consecration. They 
believed that their Master could absdve them from 
tbelr sins. They were told at their receptioa that 
they might abandon tbemaelves to al! kinds of lieeur 
tiousnesi. They had idols in all their provinoea, 
some with three faces, some with one. 'Hiey 
worshipped these idols in their chapters, believed that 
they could save them, regarded them as the givers of 
wealth to the order, and of fertility to the earth ; 
they touched them with corda whioh they afterwards 
tied round their own bodiea. Those who at the time 
of their reoeption would not comply with these prac- 
tices were put to death or imprisoned. All this, it 
was stated, took place aeeording to the tlaiwte* of 
ike order j it was a general and ancient mistom, and 
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there wtad nn tXkat mode of reception. Tfaa net of 
accusation Etated farther that the Taniplara stopped 
at no means ofenncbing the ordei*. 

The Templara, in their reply, aasertod that all 
these imputatjans were false, and that if any of them 
had eonfessed them, they had done so under terror 
and Tioience, thirty-sis having expired by torture at 
Paris and several others elsewhere. The forms of 
law had been violated with respect to them ; lo obtain 
fbom them false depositions letters of the king had 
been shown them deaiaring that the order had been 
condemned irrevocably, and ofiering life, Kberty, 
and pensions, to those who would depose falsely, 
*'A11 these facts, s^d they, are so public and so 
notorious that there are no means or pretests for 
disavowing them." The heads of aeousation were 
nothing but faJsehooda and absurdities, aad the bull 
contained nothing but horrible, detestable, and 
iniquitaua falsehocida. Tbeir order was pure, and if 
their statutes were consulted they would be found to 
he the same for all Templars and for all countries. 
Their belief was that efthe Church; parents brought 
their children, brothers each other, uncles their 
nephews, into the ofder, because it was pure and holy. 
When in captivity to the infidela, the Templars died 
sooner than renounce their religion. They declared 
their readiness to defend their innocence in every 
way, and against every person eseept the pope and 
the king, demanded to be brought personally before 
the general coundl, required that those who had 
quitted the order and deposed against it should be 

■ All thsM eimei had bean atkoovledg^d by vuiinu mem- 
bers o( the o'ier. Ytt what eaa be mote inipn>bable thitn the 
wucship aC the cat for iustaDce ? This charge, by the way, 
hadslrendy been made against the sect oCthe Cathari, who 
vera swd to ha>e derived their name a co'ta :i— i*tb«i tbeir 
name g»ve ofigw to th* ^TeMion- 
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kept in close aatody till their tmtb or falsehood 
should be ascertained, and that no layman should be 
present to intimidate the accused when under exami- 
nalion. l^e knights, they maintained, had been 
struck with such terror, that the false confessions 
made by some were less matter of surprise than the 
courage of those who maintaiaed the truth was of 
admiration. Inquire, said they, of those who were 
present at the last moments of the knights who died 
in prison ; let their confessions be revealed, and it will 
be seen if the accusatioas are true. Is it not strange, 
asked they in conclusion, that more credit should be 
given to the lies of those whd yielded to tortures or 
to promises than to the asseverations of those who, 
in defence of the truth, have died nith the palm of 
martyrdom — of the sound majority of those knights 
who have suffered and still suffer so much for con- 
science' sake ? 

On the nth April, 1310, the hearing of the wit- 
nesses against the order commenced. Only twenty- 
one were produced, two of whom did not belong to 
the order, the others being principally those who 
had per»sted in their declarations before the pope. 
As might be expected, all the crimes laid to the 
chai^ of the order in the papal bull were again 
deposed to by these men ; but the commission had 
only got as far as the examination of the thirteenth 
wiUiess when the impatience of the king manifested 
itself in a barbarous and illegal act, which had appa- 
rently long been meditated. 

The Archbishop of Sens, whose suffragan the 
Bishop of Paris was, had died about Easter, 1309, 
and the pc^ had reserved the nomination to himself. 
Philip wroie to him requiring of him to nominate 
Philip de Marigny, Bishop of Cambray, brother to 
Enquerrand, his prime minister, alleging that his 
youth was no just impediment, and that his acts 

t^«# 
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would prove how much he was beyond his age. The 
pope, diough very reluctant, was obliged to consent, 
-and in April, 1310, Mari^y was instiled. No time 
was now lost in proceeding to operation. On Sun* 
day. May 10, the four defenders of the order learned 
that the provincial council of Sens was convoked at 
Paris in order to proceed against the knights indi- 
vidually, llkey took alarm, and applied to the coo)' 
mission, which, though it did not sit on Sundays, 
assembled, and Peter of Bologna informed them of 
what he had heard. He be^ed that they would 
suffer hini to read an appeal which he had drawn up. 
This Ihey declined doing, but said that, if he had any 
defence of the order to give in, they would receive it 
He forthwith laid down a written paper, stating the 
danger which the prisoners nere in dread oti appeal- 
ing to the holy see, and entreating the commission 
to stop the proceedings of the archbishop and his 
suffragans. The defenders of the order then retired, 
and the funher consideration of the affair was put off 
till after vespers, when they re-appeared and gave in 
an address to the Archbishop of Sena, containing an 
appeal to the pope. The commissioners, however, 
declined ioterfering for ihe present. 

It is to be noticed that the defenders of the order 
prayed on this occasion of the commission to nomi- 
nate one or more of iia notaries to draw up their act 
of defence, because they could find no notary who 
would act for them, owing probably to fear of the royal 
displeasure, or to the want of funds by the accused. 

On Monday and Tuesday two more of the wit- 
nesses were heard. One of them named Humbert 
de Puy declared that, having refused to acknowledge 
the crimes lidd to the charge of the order, he had 
been tortured three limes and kept for thirty-six 
weeks on bread and water in the bottom of an in- 
fected tower, by order of Jolm de JiunviUe. 

^•""Sl^ 
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While thus engaged, the eoinml»i6tiem learned 
to their dismay that the cnuncil was about to commit 
to the flames flfty-lbur of the knights who had step- 
ped ibrth SB the defeadets of the onler. The; 
ittstantly Bent one of their notaries and one of the 
keepers of the prison of the Templars to entreat the 
archbishop to act with caution, as there were strong 
reasons for doubting the truth of the charges; snd 
representing that the witnesses were so terrified at 
what the; had heard of the intentions of the council, 
that they were incapable of giiing their evidence; 
that moreover the Templars had deUvered in an 
appeal to the pope. 

The archbishop, who was paying the price of bis 
elevation to a bard creditor, was not to be stopped 
by these consideratioDS. He was making short work 
of the business. On the Monday he had a number 
of those who had undertaken the defence of the order 
brought before the council, and he interrogated them 
nnce more himself. Those of them who, having con- 
fessed, had afterwards retracted, and now persisted 
In their retractation, were declared to be related 
hentic*, and were delivered ovei' to the -secular arm 
and condemned to the flames; those who, had not 
confessed, and would not, were sentenced to imprison- 
ment as unreconctfeif Templars ; those who persisted 
in theirconfession of the enormities laid to the chaise 
of the order were set at liberty, and called reconciled 
Templars. 

The next morning the flfty-four Templars who 
had been declared relapsed were taken from their 
prison, placed in carts, and conducted to the place 
of esecution, where they beheld the piles prepared, 
and the executioners standing with flaming torches 
in their hands. An envoy from the court was pre- 
sent, who proclaimed liberty and the royal favour for 
those who would even then retract their dedaraliQUs 
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Slid etttiltKH the guJIt of the order; The friends «nd 
KlfttiTSB of the unhappy ¥ictimi crowded round theni) 
with iears and prayers, imploring of them to mftke 
the required acRuonledgment and save their lives; 
In vain. These gallant knights, nbo, yielding' tn the 
anguish Oi torture, and Worn down by solitude and 
privationA, had confessed to the truth of the most 
absurd chat^ee, now that they beheld the certain 
limit of their sufferings, disdained to purchase by 
falsehood a prolongation of life to be spent in infamy 
and contempt. With one Toiee they re-asserted their 
own innocence and that of their order. They called 
on Ood, the Virgin, and all the saints to aid and »up- 
port them, raised the hymn of death, and expired 
amidst the tears and commiseration of the by-standers. 
Felons contioted on the clearest evidence will, as 
isweUltnowh.die asserting their jnnocence ( but this 
is when they have no hope of escape remaining. 
Here life and liberty were offered, and the victims 
were implored by those wbom they meet loved to 
accept of them. May we not then assert that the 
men who - resisted all tolicitadons were sincere and 
spoke the truth, and were supported by tlieir con- 
fidence of being received a^ martyrs by that Ood 
whom they devoutly adored according to the dootrines 
of their church? 

On Wednesday, Aymerio de Villars-le-Duc, aged 
about fifty years, was brought before the commis- 
sioners. He WBS quite pallid, and seemed terrified 
beyond measure. On the articles to which he was 
to depose being explained to him, he asseverated in 
the strongest manner his resolution to speak the 
truth ; then striking his breast with his clenched 
hands, he bent his knees, and stretching his hands 
towards the altar, spake these memorable vrords : — 

" I persist in maintuning that the errors imputed 
to the TemplaiB are absel^j false, though I ban 
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eonfened loine of them myadf, orercome by the tor- 
tures which G. de MstciIIm; and Hugh de Celle, the 
king's knights, ordered to be inflicted on me. I 
have seen the fifly-four knights led in carts to be 
committed to the flames because they would not 
make the confessions which were required of them. 
I have heard that they were burnt ; and I doubt if I 
could, like them, have had the noble constancy to 
brave the terrors of the pile. I believe that, if I were 
threalened with it, I should depose on oath before the 
commission, and before any other persons who should 
iolerrogate me, that these same errors imputed to the 
order are true. / would kill God hwueff if it vhu 
required of me." 

He then earnestly implored the commiasioners and 
the notaries who were preseot not to reveal to the 
king's officers, and to the keepers of the Templara, 
Ihe words which had escaped him, lest they should 
deliver htm also to the flames. 

Ought not these simple honest words, the very 
accents of truth, to prevail with us against all the 
confessions procured by torture, or by promises or 
threats, and satisfy us as to their value ? 

The commissioners, whose conduct throughout 
the whole afbir was regulated by humanity and 
justice, declared that the evening before one of the 
witnesses had come to them and imploifd of them 
to keep his deposition secret, on account of the danger 
which he ran if it should be known ; and, judging that 
in their present state of terror it would not be just 
to hear the vritnesses, they deliberated on proroguing 
their session to a future period. 

We thus see that even the papal commissioa could 
not protect against the king such of the witnesses as 
were honest and bold enough to maintain the inno- 
cence of the order. Strict justice was therefore out 
of the question, PbiUp would have the order guilty 
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of tiie nuMf incredible crimes, and death awaited the 
witaesa who did not depose as he wished. Mean- 
time his agents were busily enga^d in tampering 
with the prisoners; and b; threats and promises they 
prevailed on forty-four of them to give up their 
design of defending the order. 

On the 21st May the commissioners met, in the 
absence of the Archbishop of Narbonne and the 
Archdeacon of Trent, and, declaring their labours 
suspended for tite present, adjourned to the 3d 
November. 

In the interval the conduct of the council of Sens 
had been imitated in other provinceB, 'Hie Arch- 
bishop of Rheims held a council at Senlis, by whose 
sentence nine Tempiars were committed to the flames. 
Another council was held at Pont-de.l'Arche by the 
Archbishop of Rouen, and several knights were 
burnt. The Bishop of Carcassonne presided at a 
council which delivered many victims to the secular 
arm. On the IStli August the Archbishop of Sens 
held a second council, and burned four knighls. 
Thibauit, Duke of Lorraine, the close friend of 
King Philip, put many Templars to death, and 
seized the property of the order. 

On the 3d November three of the papal commis- 
sioners met at Paris : they asked if any one wished tn 
defend the order of the Templars, No one appearing 
they adjourned to the 27th December. On resuming 
tbeir sittings they called on William de Chambonnet 
and Bertrand de Sartiges to give their presence at 
the hearing of the witnesses. These knights required 
the presence of Raynaud de Pruino and Peter of 
Bologna, but were informed that these priests had 
solemnly and voluntarily renounced the defence of 
the order, and revoked their retractations ; that the 
latter had escaped from bis prison and fled, and that 
the former could not be admitted to defend the order, 
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as he hud been degraded at the <:oundI of Sens. 
The kDi'ghts reiterated their refiisal and retlt^d. 
The coiBmissioners then proceeded in their labours 
without them, aud continued the examination of 
witnesses till the 26th May, 1811. 

The whole number of persons examined before the 
commision amounted to 231, for the far greater part 
serving-brethren. Of these about two-thirds ac- 
knowledged the truth of theprinciptd charges against 
the order. "Die denial of Christ and spitting on the 
cross were very generally confessed, but many said 
they had spitlen fiefitfe it, not onlt,andalsdthat they 
had denied God with theit lips, not with their iiearta. 

With respect to the head which the Templars were 
said toworship, asftwasof some importance to t)rove 
this offfence, in order to make out the charge of 
heresy, it was testified to by a few. Some said it 
was like that of a man with a long white beard, 
others that it was like that of a woman, and that it 
was said to be the head of one of the 11,000 vitgins. 
One witness gave the following account of it, which 
he said he had bad from a secular knight at Limisao, 
in Cyprus. 

A certain nobleman was passionately in love with 
a maiden. Being unable, however, to overcome her 
repugnance to him, he took her body, when she vras 
dead, out of her grave, and cut off her head, and 
while thus engaged he heard a voice crying — Keep 
it »afe, whatever tooA* oit it mil be dtttToyed. He 
did as desired, and made the first trial of H on the 
Orissons, an Arab tribe, which dwell in Cyprus and 
the neighbouring country, and whenever he un- 
covered the head and turned it towards any of their 
towns, its walls instantly fell down. He next em- 
barked with the head for Constantinople, being re- 
solved to destroy that cilj also. On the way his 
nurse, out ^ eiuio^yi opened the box which contaiued 
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tiiehead, fntitaqtl; Ib^re came oa a temfia Btonn, 
the ship ffent ta pieces, and nearly all who were on 
board perished. The very fiali vanished from that 
put of the sea. 

Another of the witnesses had he§rd the same story. 
The common tradition of the East, he said, was, that 
in old times, before the two spiritual orders of kni^fht- 
hood were founded, a head used to rise in a certain 
'vyh(rlpool named Setalia, the appearance of which 
was very dangerous for the ships which ha^ppened to 
be near it. We are to suppose, though it does not 
aj^ai that the witnesses said so, that the Templars 
had contrived togetpassession of this formidable head. 

We axe to observe that the witnesses who thus de- 
posed had been picked and culled in all parts of 
France, by the king's ofiicers, out of those who had 
confessed before the different prelates and provincial 
aouncils, and who were, by threats aqd promises, en- 
gaged to persist in what they had said. The terror, 
they were under was visible in their coimlenances, 
their wnrds,and their actions. Manyof them began 
by saying that they would imt vary from what they 
had deposed before such a bishop or such a council ; 
yet even among these some were bold enough to 
revoke their confessiona,declaring that they had been 
drawn from them by torture, and asserted the inno-. 
cence of the order- Others retracted Iheir confessions 
when brought before Uie commissioners, but shortly 
afterwards, bavins' probably in the interval been well 
menaced or tortured by the king's officers, retuiued 
and retraced their retractation. 

The case of John de Pollencourt, the thirty-seventh 
witness, is a remarkable instance. He began in the 
usual way, by declaring that be would persist in his 
confessiop made before the Bishop of Amiens, 
touchingthedenialofChristj&c. Tbecqmmissioneis, 
pbserving his paleness and ajptatipn, told him to tell 
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the trutli and saw his soul, and not to perrist in his 
confession if it bad not been sincere, assuring him 
that neither they nor their notaries would rerettl any 
thing that he said. After a pause he replied: — 

" I declare then, on peril of mj soul, and on the 
oath which I have taken, that, at the time of my re- 
ception, I neither denied GoA nor spat upon ^e cross, 
nor committed any of the indecencies of which we 
are accused, and was not required so to do. It is 
true that I have made confessions before the inqui' 
sitors; but it was through ttie fear of death, and be- 
cause Giles de Rotangi had, with tears, said to me, 
and many others who were with me in prison at 
Montreuil, that we should pay for it with our lives, 
if we did not assist by our confessions to destroy the 
order. I yielded, and afterwards I wished to confess 
myself to the Bishop of Amiens ; he referred me to a 
Minorite &iar; I accused myself of this falsehood, and 
obtained absolution, on condition that I would make 
no more false depositions in this affair. I tell you 
the truth ; I persist in attesting it before you ; come 
what may of it, I prefer my soul to my body." 

Nettling ean bear more plainly the character of 
truth than this dedaradon ,■ yet three days afterwards 
the witness came back, revoked it all, spoke of the 
cat which used to appear in the chapters, and said 
that, if tlie order had not been abolished, he would 
have quitted it. Had he not been well menaced and 
tortured in the interim ? 

The examination of Peter de U Palu, a bachelor 
in theology of the order of the preachers, the 201st 
witness, brought from him these remarkable words : 
" I have been present at the examination of several 
Templars, some of whom confessed many of the 
things contained in the said articles, and some others 
totally denied them ; and for many reasons it ap- 
peared to me that greater credit was to be given to 
those who denied than to those who confessed." 

^■""H'^' 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Xlxaminatiaiu in England — Qemumy — Spain — Italy — Naples 
and Provence — Sicily — Cyprus — Meetiug of the Council of 
Vienne — SuppressioD of the order — Fate of its Members — 
Death of HoUy. 

The time fixed for the meeting^ of the couacil at 
Vtenne was now at band, in which the fate of the 
order was to be decided. Before we proceed to 
narrate its acts we will briefly state the leault of the 
examinations of the Templars in other countries. 

The pope sent, as his judges, to Eogland, Dieu- 
donnti, abbot of Lagny. and Sicard de Vaux, canon 
of Narbonne; and the examinations commenced at 
York, London, Lincoln, and other places, on the 
3dth November, 1309. The inquiry continued till 
the council held in Ijondon in 1311 ; the number of 
Templars examined was two hundred and twenty- 
eight ;, that of the witnesses against the order was 
seventy-two, almpst all Carmelites, Minorites, Do- 
niinicaps, and Augustiniana, the naluial foea of the 
order. The Templars were treated with great mild- 
ness ; and in Eqgland, Ireland, and Scotland, they 
were unanimous and constant in their assertion of 
the innocence of the order. The evidence against 
the order was almost all hearsay ; its nature will be 
shown by the following specimens- 
John de Godera), a Minorite, had heard that 
Robert de Raxat, a. Templar, had once gone about 
a meadow crying "Wo, wo is me! that ever I 
was bora. I have been farced U> deny God, and 
give myself up to the deyjl." 

T 3 
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A Templar had said to William de Berney, in the 
presence of several respectable people, at the funeral 
of Ihe parish-priest of Duxworth, near Cambridge, 
that a man has no more a soul, after death, than a 
dog. 

John De Eure, a secular knight, said that be 
once invited the prior William de Fenne to dine with 
him. After dinner the prior took from hia boEom a 
book, and gave it to Che knight's lady to read. ' She 
found on a paper which was fastened into the book 
Ilie following words, " Christ was not the Son of God, 
nor born of a virgin, but conceived by Mary, the wife 
of Joseph, in the same way aa all other men. Christ 
was not a true but a false prophet, and was cmcified 
for his own crimes and not for the redemption of 
mankind, &c." The lady showed this paper to her 
husband, who spoke to the prior, who only laughed 
at it ; but, being brought before a court of justice, he 
confessed tile truth, excusing himself on the grounds 
of hia being ilJilerate and ignorant of what the book 
contained. 

Robert of Oteringbam. a Minorite, said, " One 
evening my prior did not appear at table, as relics 
were come from Palestine which he wished to show 
the brethren. About midnight I heard a confused 
noise in the chapel ; I got up, and, looking through 
the keyhole, saw that it was lighted. In the morn- 
ing I asked a brother who was the saint in whose 
honour they had celebrated the festival during the 
night? He turned pale with terror, thinking I had 
seen something, and said " Ask me not ; end if you 
value your life say nothing of it before the su- 
periors." 

Another witness said that the son of a Templar 
had peeped through the slits of the door into the 
chapter-room, and seen a new member put to deatir 
for he«tating to deny Christ. Long afterwards, 

^'X'* 
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bein^ asKed by his fattier to become a Templar, he 
refused, telling what he had seen : his father iostantly 
slen him. 

John of GerUa, a Minorite, mas told by a woman 
named Agnes Lovecote, who said she had it from 
Eivaleth us, prior in London, that when in one of the 
chapters a. brother had refused to spit on the cross, 
they suspended him in a well and covered it up. 
This witness also deposed to some olher enormities 
which he said he had heardof from the same woman, 
herself speak in;; from hearsay. 

In June, 1310, the pope wrote to King Ednard, 
blamina^ his lenity and calling; on him to employ the 
torture in order to elicit the truth. The council of 
London, after a long discussion, ordered it to he em- 
ployed, hut so as not to mutilate the limbs or cause 
an incurable wound or violent effusion of blood. 
The knights persisted in asserting their innocence. 

In Germany the different prelates examined the 
Templars in their respective dioceses. Nothing was 
elicited. At Menlz the orderwas pronounced inno- 
cent. The Wildgraf Frederic, preceptor on the 
Rhine, offered to undergo the ordeal of glowing 
iron. He had known the Master intimately in the 
East, and believed him to be as good a Christian as 
any man. 

The Templars in the Spanish peninsula were ex- 
amined, and witnesses heard for and against them ia 
Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Portugal, and nothing 
was proved against them. The council of Tarra- 
gona in Aragon, after applying the torture, pro- 
nounced the order free Irom the stain of heresy. At 
the council of Medina del Campo in Leon, one wit- 
ness said that he had heard that, when some Mino- 
rites vished the preceptor at Villalpando, they found 
him reading a little book, which he instantly locked 
up in three boses, saying, "This book might &1I 

f^«# 
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into hands wbere it may be very daDgeroua to (lie 
order." 

The influence of the pope may be supposed to 
bave bees stronger in Italy than in the countries 
above mentioned, and accordingly ne find that de- 
clarations similar to those made in France were 
^ven there. Yet it was at Florence (bat the adora- 
tion of the idols, the cat, &c., was most fully acknow- 
ledged. Id the patrimony of St. Peter some con- 
fes-sions to the same effect were mtule; but at 
Bologna, Cesena, and Anconat nothing transpired. 
Nine Templars maintained the innocence of the 
order before the council of Ravenna. It was debated 
whether the torture should be employed. Two Do- 
minican inquisitors were for it, the remainder of the 
council declared against it. It was decreed that the 
innocent should be absolved, the guilty punished 
according to law. T^ose who had revoked the con- 
fetfiont made under torture, or through fear of U, 
tmre to be regarded as innocent — a very different 
nile Irom that acted on by King Philip. 

Charles II. of Anjou, the relation of King Philip, 
and the enemy of the Tem[Jars, who were on the 
side of Frederick, king of Sicily, had the Templars 
seized and examined in Provence and Naples, lltose 
examined in Provence were all serving-brethren, and 
some of them testified to the impiety and idolatry of 
the order. Two Templars were examined at Brin- 
disi, in the kingdom of Maples, in June, 1310 ; one 
had denied the cross in Cyprus, he said, six years 
after he had entered the order; the other had tram- 
pled on the cross at the time of his reception. He, 
as well as others, bad bowed down and worshipped a 
grey cat in the chapters. 

In Sicily six Templars, the only ones who were 
arrested, deposed against the order. One of theiq 
■aid he had b^n received in the unlavrful way in 
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Catalonia, where, aa we tiave just seen, the inno- 
cence of the order was fully recognized. His evi- 
dence nas full of absurdity. He said the cat had 
not appeared for a long time in the chapters but 
that the ancient statutes of Damietta said that it 
used to appear and be worshipped. 

In Cyprus 110 witnesses were examined ; 75 
belonged to the order and maintained its inno- 
cence ; the testimony of the remainder was also in 
favour of it 

We thus find that, in every place beyond the 
sphere of the influence of the king of Fiance and 
Wa creature the pope, the innocence of the order was 
maintained and acknowledged; and undoubtedly the 
same would have been the case in France if the 
proceedings against it had been regulated by justice 
and the love of truth. 

The time appointed for the meeting of the general 
council was now arrived. On the 1st October, 1311, 
the pope came to Vienne, which is a short distance 
from the city of Lyons, and found there 114 
bishops, besides several other prelates, already as- 
sembled. On the 13th, the anniversary of the arrest 
of the Templars four years before, the council com- 
menced its sittings in the cathedral. The pope, in 
his opening speech, stated the grounds of its having 
been convoked, namely, the process against the Tem- 
plars, the support of the Holy Land, the reFormation 
of the Church. The bishops of Soissons, Metide, 
Leon, and Aquila, who had been appointed to dt^w 
up a report of the result of the dilTerent examina- 
tions respecting the order, read it before the aasem- 
bled fathers, who then once more invited any Tem- 
plars who wished to defend the order to appear. 

Though the order was now broken up and 
persecuted, and numbers of its ablest members dead 
or languishing in dungeons with their superiors, yet 
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nine knights had (he counge to cgine fotvari m Ae^ 
fence of their order, and present themselves before the 
council as the representatives of from 1500 to 2000 
Templars, who were still dwelling or rattier lurking in 
Lyons and its Ticinily. The pope nas not present 
when they appeared, but his letter of the llth No- 
vember shoHS bow be acted when he heard that de- 
fenders of the order bad presented themselves. Cle- 
ment had these brave knights arrested and thrown 
into prison, and, in real or affected terror at the num- 
ber of Templars at large, he took addi^oual precau- 
tions for the security of his person, and counselled 
the king to do the same. 

To the honour of the assembled fathers, they re- 
fused to sanction this flagrant act of injusUce, The 
prelates of Spain, Germany, Denmark, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, without exception; the Ita- 
lians, all but one ; the French, wilh Ute exception of 
the archbishops of Rheims, Sens, and Rouen, de- 
clared, but in vain, for admitting the Templars and 
hearing their defence. Instead of complying with 
this demand of justice and humanity, Clement sud- 
denly put an end to the session. The winter passed 
away iu arguments and negociations. 

Philip, whose practice it was always to look after 
his affairs himself,deeming his presence necessary at 
Vienne, set out for that place, where he arrived early 
in February, accompanied by bis three sons, his 
brother, and several nobles and men-at-arms. The 
efieci of his presence was soon perceptible ; the pope 
assembled the cardinals and several other prelates 
in a secret consistory, and abolished the order, by his 
sole authority, on the 22d March, 1313. 

The second session nf the council was opened on 
the 3d April, with great salemnity; the king of 
France, his sons, and his brother, gave their pre- 
sence at it, and the royal guardsappeared for honour. 
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fof" protection, ttt' for intimidation, "the pope reail 
hia butt of abolition. All present listened in aitence. 
No one nntut^d to raise liis voice in the canse of 
justice. The wealthy &nA powerful order of the 
knights of the Temple was suppressed. On the 2d 
May the bull ttaa published, and the order as such 
ceased to exist. 

The order being suppressed, persecution became 
needless, and it consequently ceased in a great mea- 
sure. The king and the pope cohveHed to their 
own use the moveable property of theorderin France. 
Its other possessions were, sorely against the wilt of 
the king, assigned to the order of the Hospitallers, who 
were, however, obliged to pay such large fines to the 
king and pope as completely impoverishe I them. 
This extended to all countries, except the i^panish 
peninsula and Majorca. The property of the Tem- 
plars in Aragon was given to the order of Our Lady 
of Montesa, which was founded in 1317. Its<testt- 
nation was to combat the Moors ; its habit was 
similar to that of the Templars; and it might, thi re- 
fore, be almost called the same order. Diniz, the 
able and enlightened king of Portugal, did not sup- 
press the order, whose innocence nis prelates had 
recognised. To yield a show of obedience to the 
papal will, he made it change its name, and the 
great-prior of the Templars in Portugal became the 
master of the Order of Christ, which has continued 
to the present times. 

With respect to the remaining Templars, who 
were in prison, it was ordered in council that those 
\*hoshouldbe found guiltless should be set at liberty, 
and maintained out of the property of the order ; that 
the guilty, if they confessed and lamented their 
offences, should be treated with mildness; if they 
did not, dealt with according to the ecclesiastical 
law, and kept ill custody in the former tem^ite-hoUsea 
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and in the conTents. Those who had eswp^ «««, 
if they did not appear within a year before, wo 
council or their diocesan, to be eKcommumcated. 

Most of the knights were immediately set M 
liberty ; Isit the property of the order was all gone, 
and no means of support remained for them. 
they were, therefore, reduced to the greatest distress, 
and many of th^p obUged to submit to «ie m^t 
menial empioymenf Jn order to gain a Uvehhoo^. 
A great number were>«eeived into the order ot si- 
John, on the same footing as«»)Kjiad stood onintHeir 
own order— a strong proof tharOfag g"'" °* 
order of the Templars was not, by ^^>Kf°!*'"'j'!^ 
gaided as proved. Gradually, as the meSHlj*'* ' 
off, or merged into other orders, the uame {>% ^ 
Templars fell into oblivion, or was only recoUeo 
with pity for their unmerited fate. . 

Whi'e the noble order over which he had presided*. 
was thus suppressed, its members scattered, its pro- 
perty bestowed on others, the Master, James de 
Molf.y, with his three companions, the [jreat-prior 
of FJormaiidy, Hugh de Peyraud, visiter of France, 
and Guy, brother to the Dauphin of Auvergne. still 
languished in prison. Moloy had there but one 
attendant, his cook ; the allowance made to him was 
barely sufficient to procure him common necessaries, 
and life had now lost all its value in his eyes. The 
pope at length determined to inform the captives of 
the fate destined for them. 

A papal commission, composed of the bishop of 
Alba and two other cardinals, proceeded to Paris, not 
to hear the prisoners, but, taking their guilt tor proved, 
tu pronounce their sentence. To give all publici^ 
to this act, probably in accordance with the desire of 
the king, a stage was erected in front of the churcd 
of Notre Dame, on which the three commissioners, 
with the archbishop of Seun and several other pre- 
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Istes, took their places, on the 18th March, 1314, 
An immense coocuurse of people stood around. 
The four noble prisoners were conducted fnim their 
dungeons, and led up on the stage. The cardinal 
of Alba read out their former eontessions, and pro- 
nounced the sentence of perpetual imprisonment. 
He was then proceeding to expose the guilt of the 
order, when the Master interrupted him, and thus 
spolce, taking all the spectators to witness : — 

" It \a just that, in so terrible a day, and in the last 
moments of my life, I siiould discover all the iniquity 
of falsehood, and make the truth to triumph. 1 de- 
clare, then, in the face of heaven and earth, and 
acknowledge, though to my eternal shame, that I 
have committed ihe greatest of crimes ; but it has 
been the acknowledging of those which have been 
so foully charged on the order. I attest, and truth 
obliges me to attest, that it is innocent I made Ihe 
contrary declaration only to suspend the excessive 
pains of torture, and to mollify those who made me 
endure them. I know the punishments which have 
been inflicted on all the knights who had the courage 
to revoke a similar eoniession ; but the dreadful 
spectacle which is presented to me is not able to 
make me confirm one lie by another. The life 
offered me on such infamous terms I abandon with- 
out regret." 

Molay was followed by Guy in his assertion of 
the innocence of the order ; the other two remained 
silent. The commissioners were confounded, and 
stopped. The intelligence was conveyed to the 
king, who, instantly calling his council together, 
without any spiritual person being present, con- 
demned the two knights to the flames. 

A pile was erected on that point of the islet in tile 
Seine where afterwards was erected the statue of 
Henry IV., and Uie following day Molay and his 
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companion were brought forlh end placed upon it. 
They still persisted in their assertion of the inno- 
cence of the order. The flames were first applied to 
their feet, then to their more vital parts. The fetid 
smell of their burning flesh infected the surrounding 
air, and added to tlieir torments; yet still they per- 
severed in their declarations. At length death ter- 
minated their misery. The spectators shed tears at 
the view of their constancy, and during the night 
their ashes were gathered up to be preserved as 
relics. 



Porinll oflul Giud Mniln. 



It ia mentioned as a tradition, by some historians, 
that Molay, ere he expired, summoned Clement to 
appear nilhin forty days belore the Supreme Judge, 
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and Philip to the same tribunal within the space of a 
year. The pontiff actually did die of a chulic on 
the night of the 19th of the following month, and, 
the church in which his body was laid taking fire, 
the corpse was hstf consumed. The king, before 
the year had elapsed, died of a fell from his horse. 
Most probably it was these events which gave rise 
to the tradition, which testifies the general belief of 
the innocence of the Templars. It was also re- 
marked that all the uctive persecutors of the order 
perished by premature or violent deaths. 

It remains to discuss the two following points: — 
Didthereligio-military order of the KnighlsTempbrs 
hold a secret doctrine subversive of religion and 
morality? Has the order been continued down to 

We have Been what the evidence against the 
Templars was, and it is very plain that such evidence 
would not be admitted in any modern court of jus- 
tice. Itwaseitber hearsay, or given by persons utterly 
unworthy of credit, or wrung from the accused by 
agony and torture. The articles themselves are 
absurd and contradictory. Are we to believe that 
the same men had adopted the pure deism of the 
Mahommedans, and were guilty of a species of 
idolatry* almost too gross for the lowest super- 
stition? But when did this corruption commence 
among the Templars? Were those whom St. Ber- 
nard praised as models of Christian zeal and piety, 
and whom the whole Christian world admired and 
revered, engaged in a secret conspiracy against 
religion and government ? Yes, boldly replies 
Hammer, the two humble and pious knights who 
founded the order were the pupils and secret allies of 

' Almost ereiy chaige biought againat the Temploia had 
been previously made ogaintt l£e Albi|jeuiit:a, vith how much 
tnitti eveiy onu ia swui, 
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the Mfthommedan Ismaclites. This was going too 
far for Witike, and he thinks that the guilt of in- 
troducing the eecret doctrine lies on the chaplains ; 
for he could discern that the doctrines of gnos- 
ticism, which the Templars are supposed to have 
held, were beyond the comprehension of illiterate 
knights, who, though they could fight and pray, were 
but ill qualified to enter into the mazes of mystic 
metaphysics. According, therefore, to one parly, 
the whole order was corrupt from top to bottom ; 
according to another, the secrets were confined to a 
few, and, contrary to all analogy, the heads of the 
order were frequently in ignorance of them. Neither 
offer any thing like evidence in support of their 
assumption. 

The real guilt of the Templars was their wealth 
and their pride* : the last alienated the people from 
them, the former excited the cupidity of the king of 
France. Far be it from us to maintain that the 
morals of the Templars were purer than those of the 
other religious orders. With such ample means as 
they possessed of indulging all their appetites and 
passions, it would be contrary to all experience to 
suppose that they always restrained them, and we 
will even concede that some of their members were 
obnoxious to charges of deism, impiety, breaches of 
their religious vows, and gross licentiousness. We 
only deny that such were the roles of the order. 
Had they not been so devoted as they were to the 
Holy See they would perhaps have come down to us 

• Our readers will call lo mind the well-known anecdote of 
King Ricbacd I. When admoniahed by the zealout Fulk, of 
Neuilly, to get rid of hi» three faraurite daughters, pride, 
avarice, acd voluptuousness, — " You couaael well," siud th« 
king, "and I hereby dispose of the first to the Templars, of 
thi^ second to the Benedictines, and of the tliird to m) pre- 
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as unsullied as the knights of St. John* ; but they 
sided with Pope Bonilace against Philip the Fair, 
and a subservient pontiff sacrificed to his own avarice 
and personsl ambition the most devoted adherents 
of the court of Rome t- 

We make little doubt that any one who coolly and 
candidly considers the preceding account of the 
manner in which the order was suppressed will 
readily concede that the guilt of its members was 
anything but proved. It behoves their modern 
impugners to furnish some stronger proofs than 
any they have as yet brought forward. The chief 
adversary of the Templars at the present day is a 
■writer whose veracity and love of justice are beyond 
suspicion, and who has earned for himself enduring 
fame by his labours in the field of oriental literature, 
but in whose mind, as his most partial friends must 
allow, learning and imagination are apt to over- 
balance judgment ajid philosophy!. He has been 
replied to by Raynouard, Miinter, and other able 
advocates of the knights. 

We now come to the question of the continuance 
of the order to the present day. That it has in some 
sort been transmitted to our limes is a matter of no 

* Similar cliarge« are laid to liave b«ea brought BKaiast the 
Hospitallen in the year 1238, but without effect. "Iheie was 
no Philip the Fair at that time in Fiance. 

f Clement, in a bull dated but foui days afUi that oF the 
BnppieBiion, aclcnowledged that the whole of the evidence 
against the order amounted only to Buapicion ! 

t We mean the illustrioua Joa. Ton Hammer, whose easay 
en the subject ia to be found in the sixth rolnoie of the Miuea 
de rOrient, where it will he seen that he regards Sir W. Scott, 
in hinlvanhoe, as a competent witness against the Templars, 
OD account of his corrrct and /uVA/h/ pictures of the mannera 
and opinions of the middle ages. We apprehend tbat people 
ace beginaiag now Id enlertun somewhat different ideas on 
the subject of our great romancer's fidelity, of which the pre- 
teot pages present some initaocea. 
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doubt; for, as we have juet seen, the king of Portoval 
formed Ihe Order of Christ out or the Templars in 
his dominions. But our readers are no doubt aware 
that the freemasons assert a connexion with the 
Templars, and that there is a society calling them- 
selves Templars, whose chief seat is at Paris, and 
whose branches extend into England and other 
countries. The account which they give of them- 
selves is as follows : — 

James de Molay, in the year 1314, in anticipation 
of his speedy martyrdom, appointed Johannes Mar- 
cus Lormenius to be his successor in his dignity. 
This appointment was made by a regular well- 
authenticated charter, bearing the signatureB of the 
various chiefe of the order, and it is still preserved 
at Paris, together with the statutes, archives, ban- 
tiers, &c., of the soldiery of the Temple. There has 
been an unbroken succession of grand-masters down 
to the present times, among whom are to be found 
some of the most illustrious names in France. Ber- 
trand du Guesclin was grand-master for a number 
of years; the dignity was sustained by several of the 
Monimorencies ; and during the last century the 
heads of the society were princes of the different 
branches of the house of Bourbon. Bernard Ray- 
mond Fabr^ Palaprat is its head at present, at least 
was so, a few years ago*. 

This is no doubt a very plausible circumstantial 
account; but, on applying the Ithuriel spear of criti- 
cism to it, various ugly shapes resembling falsehood 
start up. Thus Mulay, we are told, appointed his 
successor in 1314. He was put to death on the 

* See Haauel dea Templien. Ai thig book it only wld to 
membera of the society, we have heea unnble Id obtuu a copy 
of it. Out account bH been derived from Mill*'* Uigtoiy of 
Chivalry. That thi* vriter should have believed H imphcitlj 
is, we apprehend, no pioat oE it* truth. 
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18th March of that year, and the order had been 
abolished nearly a year before. Why then did he delay 
so long, and why was lie become so apprehensive of 
martyrdom al that time, especially when, as is well 
known, there was then no intention of putting him to 
death ? Again, where were the chiels of the society 
at that time ? How many of them were living? and 
how could they manage to assemble in the dungeon 
-of Molay and execute a formal instrument! More- 
over, was it not repugnant to the rules and customs of 
the Templars for a Master to appoint his successor ? 
These are a few of the objections which we think 
may be justly made; and, on the whole, we feel 
strongly disposed lo reject the whole story. 

As (o the freemasons, we incline to think that it was 
the accidental circumstance of the name of the Tem- 
plars which has led them to claim a descent from that 
order ; and it ispossible that, if the same fate had fallen 
on the knights of St. John, the claim had never been 
set up. We are very far from denying that at the time 
of the suppression of the order of the Temple there 
was a secret doctrine in existence, and that the over- 
throw of the papal power, with its idolatry, super- 
stition, and impiety, was the object aimed at by tiiose 
who held it, and that freemasonry may possibly be 
that doctrine under another name*. But we are 
perfectly convinced that no proof of any weight has 
been given of the Templars' participation in that 
doctrine, and that all probability is on the other side. 
We regard them, in tine, whatever their sins may 
have been, as martyrs — martyrs to the cupidity, 
blood-thirstiness, and ambition of the king of France. 

* This has, we think, been fully proved by St. Roagetti. It 
must anl he concealed that this writer attOD|;ly luwcts that 
■be Trmplani were a biauch of ihis saciuly. 
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THE 
SKCRET TRIBUNALS OF WESTPHALIA*. 



Chapteb I. 

Inlroductian — The Original WeMphalio— Conqueat of the 
8*ioD8 b; Charlemagne — Hli Regulatioui — Dukes of 
Suouf— Stale of Geimany—Heuiy the Lion—HiB Out- 
lawry — Consequences of it — Origin of Qennui Towai — 
Origin of the Fehm-gerichte, or Secret Tribuaals — Theocies 
of their Origb — Origin of their N«iiie — SyuonymoiisTerina. 

We are now arrived at an association remarkable in 
itself, but which has been, by the magic arts of 
romancers, especially of the great aruhimage of the 
north, enveloprd in darkness, mystery, and awe, far 
beyond ihe degree in which such a poetical invesli- 
ture can be b^lowed upon it by the calm inquirer 
after truth. The gloom of midnig'ht will rise to the 
mind of many a reader at the name of the Secret 

■ Dr. Berck has, in his elaborate vork on this subiRet 
(Otic/iichlc der Wfip/mlachtit FetHgtrichle, Bremen, 1815), 
collecied. we b.'lieve, nemly all the iQfi>rmniion that is now 
attainable. This work has been our principal K^'^e; for, 
though we have read Bume others, we canuot say that we haie 
deriied any important information from tbem. As the sub- 
ject is in ils hidotical form entiiely new in English liteisture, 
we have, at the haiaid of appearing occaiioaally dry, traced 
with aoiue minulenesa the coustTucliDn and mode of procedure 
of then celebrated courts. 
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Tribunals of Westphalia ; a dimly liglited cavem 
beneiith (he walls of some castle, or perad venture 
Swiss hoitelrie, wherein sit black-robed judges in 
Boiemn silence, will be present to his imagination, 
and he is prepared with breathless anxiety to peruse 
the details of deeds without a name *. 

We fear that we cannot promise the full gratifi- 
cation of these high-wrought expectations. Extra- 
ordinary as the Secret Tribunals really were, we can 
only view them as an instance of that compensating 
principle which may be discerned in the moral as 
well as in the natural empire of the Deity; for, 
during the most turbulent and lawless period of the 
history of Germany, almost the sole check on crime, 
in a large portion of that country, was the salutary 
terror of these Febm-Gerichte, or Secret Tribunals. 
And those readers who have taken their notions of 
them only from works of tiction will learn with sur- 
prise that no courts of justice at the time exceeded, 
or perhaps we mi^ht say equalled, them in the equity 
of their proceedings. 

Unfortunately their history is involved in much ob- 
scurity, and we cannot, as in the case of the two 
preceding societies, clearly trace this association from 
its first formation to the time when it became evsnes- 
cent and faded from the view. While it flourished, ~> 
the dread and the fenr of it weighed too heavily on 
the minds of men to allow them to venture to pry 
into its mysteries. Certain and instantaneous death 
was the portion of the stranger who was seen at any 
place where a tribunal was sitting, or who dared so 

* The ramantic account* of the Secret Triliiiiiali will !>e 
found in Sir W. Scott'H tianslatioD of Goetbe'g Gijii von Ber- 
lichingen, and in bia Bouae of Aspen andAnneof Gciersleia. 
From vaiiaug pBesageH in Sir Yi. Scott's biogiaphical and 
other essays, it is plain that he b«Ueved such to be the tiue 
chaiaclerof tlie Secret TiibuniLls. 
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much as to look intn the books which contuned the 
laws and ordinant^s of the society. Death was also 
the porlion of aay member of the society who 
revealed its secrets ; and so strongly did this terror, or 
a principle of honour, operate, that, as £neas Sylvius 
(iUTterwards Pope Pius li.), the secretaryof the Empe- 
ror Frederick III., assures us, thnugh the number of 
the members UHiially exceeded 100.000, no motive 
had ever induced a single one to be faithless to his 
(_. trust. Still, however, sufficient materials are to be 
found for satisfying all reasonable curiosity on the 
subject. 

To ascertain the exact «nd legal sphere of the 
operation of this formidable jurisdiction, and to point 
out its moat probable origin, are necessary prelimi- 
naries to an account of its constitution and its pro- 
ceedings. We shall therefore commence witti the 
consideration of these points. 

Westphalia, then, was the birth-place of this insti- 
tution, and over Westphalia alone did it exercise 
authority. But the Westphalia of the middle ages 
did not exactly correspond with that of the later 
times. In a general sense it comprehended the coun- 
try between the Rhine and the Weser ; its southern 
boundary was the mountains of Hesse ; its northern, 
the district of Friesland, which at that time extended 
from Holland to Sleswig. In the records and law- 
books of the middle ages, this land bears the mystic 
appellation of the rtd earth, a name derived, as one 
writer thinks, from the guki, or red, which was the 
colour of the field in tlie ducal shield of Saxony ; 
another regards it as synonymous with the bloody 
earth; and a third hints that it may owe its origin to 
the red cidour of the soil in some districts of West- 

This land formed a large portion of the country of 
the Saxons, who, aft^r a gallant resistance of thirty 
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years, were forced to submit to the sway of Charle* 
magne, and to embrace the religion of their con- 
queror. The Saxons had hitherto lived in a state of 
rude independence, and their dukes and prinues 
possessed little or no civil power, being merely the 
presidents in their assemblies and tlieir leaders in 
war. Charlemagne thought it advisable to abolish 
this dignity altogether, and be extended to the 
country of the Ssxons the French system of (»)untB 
and counties. Each count was merely a royal officer 
who exercised in the district over which he was 
placed the civil and military authority. The mim 
dotnitaci or regii were despatched from the court to 
hold their visitations in Saxony, as well as in the 
other dominions of Charles, and at these persons of 
all classes might appear and prefer their complaints 
to the representative of the king, if tliey thought 
themselves aggrieved by the count or any of the 
inferior officers. 

In the reign of Louis the German, the excellent 
institutions of Chaiiemagne had begun to fall into 
desuetude; anaBchy and violence had greatly in- 
creased. The incursions of the Northmen had 
become most formidable, and the Vends * also gave 
great disturbance to dermany. The Saxon land 
being the part most immediately exposed to invasion, 
the emperor resolved to revive tiie ancient dignity of 
dukes, and to place the district under one head, who 
might direct the energies of the whole people against 
the invaders. Tlie duke was a royal lieutenant, 
like the counts, only differing from them in the 
extent of the district over which be exercised autho- 
rity. The first duke of Saxony was Count Ludolf, 
the founder of Gandersheim ; on his death the dig- 
nity was conferred on his son Bruno, who, being 
■ The V«Tid» {ffaidnt) iHtre ■ portion of the Stavoniui race 
who direlt alaag ihe Kuth coait of the Baltic. 
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slain in the bkiod; battle of Ebodoif fought against 
tbe Northmen, was sncceedvd by bis younger 
brother Otto, the father of Henry (he Fowter. 

On tbe failure of tbe German branch uf the Carlo- 
Tingians, the different nations which composed the 
Germanic body appointed Conrad tbe Franconian to 
be tbeir snpreme bead; for a new eneniy, the Mag- 
yars, or HungarianB, now harassed the empire, and 
energy was demanded from its chief. Of this Con- 
rad himself was so convinced, that, when dying, after 
a short reign, he recommended to tbe choice of the 
electors, not his own brother, but Henry the Fowler, 
Duke of Saxony, who had, in his conflicts with tbe 
Vends and the Northmen, given the strongest proofs 
of bis talents and valour. Henry was chosen, and 
the measures adopted by him during his reign, and 
tbe defeat of the Hungarians, justified (be act of his 
elevation. 

On the death of Henry, his son Otto, aAerwards 
justly styled the Great, was unaniniously chosen to 
succeed him in the imperial dignity. Otto conferred 
the Duchy of Saxony on Herman Billuiig. From 
their constant warfare with the Vends and the 
Northnnen, tbe Saxons were now esteemed tbe most 
valiant nation in Germany, and they were naturally 
the most favoured by tbe emperors of the house of 
Saxony. This line ending with Henry II. in 1024, 
the sceptre passed to that of Franconia, under which 
and tbe succeeding line of Suabia, owing to the 
contests with the popes about investitures and to 
various other causes, the imperial power greatly 
declined in Germany ; anarchy and feuds prevailed 
to an alarming extent; the castles of the noUes 
became dens of robbers; and law and justice were 
nowhere to be found. 

The most remarkable event of this disastrous 
period, and one closely connected with our subject. 
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is the outlawry of Henry (be Lion, Duke of Saiony 
and Bavariti. Magnus, the last of the Billungs of 
Saxony, died, leaving only two daughters, of whom 
the eldest was married lo Henry the Black, Duke of 
Bavaria, who consequently had, according to the 
maxims of that age, a right to the Duchy of Saxony; 
but the Emperor Henry V. refused to admit his 
claim, and conferred it on Lothaire of Supplinburg, 
As, however, Henry the Black's son, Henry the 
Proud, WHS married to ihe only daufthter of Lothaire, 
and this prince succeeded Henry V. in the empire, 
Henry found no difficulty in obtaining the Ductiy of 
Saxony from his father-in-law, who also endeavoured 
to have him chosen his successor in the imperial 
dignity. But the other princes were jealous of him, 
and on the death of Lothaire they hastily elected 
Conrad of Suabia, who, under the pretest that no 
duke should possess two duchies, called on Henry to 
resign either Saxony or Bavaria. On his refusal, 
Conrad, in conjunction with the princes of the empire, 
pronounced them both forfeited, and conferred 
Bavaria oti the Maigraf of Austria, and Saxony on 
Albert the Bear, the son of the second daughter of 
Duke Magnus of Saxony. 

Saxony was, however, atlerwards restored by 
Conrad to Henry the Lion, son of Henry the Proud, 
and Conrad's successor, Frederick Barharossa, gave 
him again Bavaria. Henry had himself carried his 
arms from the Elbe to the Baltic, and conquered a 
considerable territory from the Vends, which he 
regarded as bis onn peculiar principality. He was 
now master of the greater part of Germany, and it 
was quite evident that he must either obtain the, 
imperial dignity or fall. His pride and his severity 
made him many enemies ; but as he had no child but 
a daughter, who was married to a cousin of the 
emperor, his power was regarded withsut much 
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appTctwBuioa. It wm, bowevcr, the ambition of 
Henry to be the falber of a nice of heroes, and. af)cr 
the &ithion of tboee times, he dirorced his wife and 
espouced Hftliida, daughter of Henr; 11. of England, 
by whom be had four sons. Owing to this and 
other circomstances all friendly feeling' ceased be- 
tween Henry and the emperor, whom, however, he 
accompanied <m the expedition to Italy, which ter- 
minated in the balde of Legnano. Bnt he suddenly 
drew off bis forces and qnitted the imperial army on 
the way, and Frederick, imputing the ill sutoess 
which be met with in a great measure io the conduct 
of ihe Duke of Sautny, was, on his return to Ger* 
many, in a mood to lend a ready ear to any charts 
against him. Th'esedid notfail soontopourin: the 
Saxon clei^, over whom he had arrogated a right 
of investiture, appeared as bis principal accusers. 
Their charges, which were partly true, piutly false, 
were listened to by Frederick and the princes of the 
empire, and the downfall of Henry was resolved 
upon. He was tbrice summoned, but in vain, to 
appear and answer the charges made against him. 
He was summoned a fourth time, but to as little 
purpofie ; the sentence of outlawry was then formally 
pronounceiJ at Wurtzburg. He denied the legality 
of the sentence, and attempted to oppose its execu- 
lion ; several counis stood by him in his resistance ; 
but be was forced to submit and sue for grace at 
EriiirL The emperor pardoned him and permitted 
him to retain his allodial property on condition of 
bis leaving Germany for three years. He was 
deprived of all his imperial fiefs, which were imme- 
diately bestowed upon oihers. 

In the division of the spoil of Henry the Lion 
Saxony was cut up into pieces ; a large portion of it 
went to the Arcbbiihop of Cologne ; and Bernhard of 
Anhait, son of Albert the Bear, obtained a consider- 
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able put of the remainder; the supreniBcy over Hol- 
stein, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, ceased ; and Lu- 
beck became a free imperial city. All the archbishops, 
bishops, counts, and barons, seized as much as they 
could, and became immediate vassals of the empire. 
Neither Bernhard uor the Archbishop of Coli^ne 
was able completely to establish his power over the 
portion assigned liim, and lawless violence everywhere 
prevailed. " There was do kini; in Israel, and every 
one did that which was right in his own eyes," is the 
langu^e of theChronicler*. 

We here again meet an instance of the compensa- 
tory principle which prevails in the arrangements 
of Providence. It was tbe period of turbulence 
and anarchy succeeding the outlawry of Henry the 
Lion which gave an impulse to the building or en- 
larging of towns in ihe north of Germany. The 
free Germans, as described by Tacitus, scorned to be 
pent up within walls and ditches ; and their descend- 
ants in Saxony would .seem to have inherited their 
sentiments, for there were no towns in that country 
till the time of Henry the Fowler. As a security 
t^ainst the Northmen, the Slaves, and the Magyars, 
this monarch caused pieces of land to be enclosed by 
earthen walls and ditches, within which was collected 
a third part of Ihe produce of ihe surrounding 
country, and in which he made every ninth man of 
tlie population fix hia residence. The courts of justice 
were held in these places lo give them consequence ; 
and, their strength augmenting with their population, 
they became towns capable of resisting the attacks 
of the enemy, and of giving shelter and defence to 
the people of the open country. Other towns, such 
as MUnsler, Osnabriick {Omaburgh), Paderborn, and 
Minden, grew up gradually, from the desire of the 

* Arnolil of Lilbeck, Chronica SlBvnrum, 1. iii. r. 1., apod 
Iicibuili Bcriptoies Benim BruuiricBnim, I. ii. p. 653. 
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people to dwell close to abbeys, churches, and epis- 
copal reridences, whence they might obtaia succour 
in lime of temporal or spiritnal need, and derive 
protection from the reverence shown to the church. 
A third class of towns owed their or%in to the stormy 
period of which we now write ; for the people of the 
open country, the victims of oppression and tyranny, 
tted to where they might, in return for their obe- 
dience, tneet with some degree of protection, and 
erected their houses at the foot of the castle of some 
powerful nobleman. These towns gradually increased 
in power, with the favour of the emperors, who, like 
other monarchs, viewing in them ^lies against the 
excessive power of the church and the nobility, gladly 
bestowed on them extensive privile^s; and from 
these originated the celebrated Hanseatic League, to 
which almost every town of any importance in West- 
phalia belonged, either mediately or immediately. 

But the growth of cities, and the prosperity and 
the better system of Boci^ regulation which they 
presented, were not the only beneficial effects which 
rei^ulted iVom the overthrow of the power of Henry 
the Lion. There is every reason lo conclude that it 
was Bt this period that the Febm-gericbte, or Secret 
'J'ribunals, were instituted in Westphalia ; at least, 
the earliest document in which there is any clear and 
express mention of them is dated in the year 1267. 
This is an instrument by which Eugelbert, Count of 
the Mark, frees one Gervin of Kinkenrode from the 
feudal obligations for his inheritance of Broke, which 
was in the county of Mark ; and it is declared to have 
been executed at a place named Berle, the court 
being presided over by Bemhard of Henedorp, and 
Ihe Fekmenoiet being present. By the Fehmenotes 
were at all times understood the initiated in the secrets 
of the Westphalian tribunals; so that we have here 
a clear and decisive proof of the existence of these 
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tribunals at that time. In another document, dated 
1280, the Fehmenotes a^in appear as witnesses, and 
after this time the menliun of them becomes frequent. 

We thus find that, in liUle more than half a cen- 
tury after the outlawry of Henry Ihe Lion, the Pehm- 
gerichte were in operation in Westphalia; and there 
is not the slightest allusion to them belbre that date, 
or any proof, at all convincing, to be produced in 
favour of their having been an earlier institution. 
Are we not, therefore, justified in adopting the opinion 
of those who place their origin in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, and ascribe it to the anarchy ' 
and confusion consequent on the removal of the | 
power which had hitherto kept within bounds the ' 
excesses of the nobles and the people? And is it a 
conjecture altogether devoid of probability that some 
courageous and upright men may have formed a se- 
cret determination to apply a violent remedy to the 
intolerable evils which afflicted the country, and to 
have adopted those expedients for preaerviog the pub- 
lic peace, out of which gradually grew the Secret 
Tribimals? or that some powerful prince of the 
country, acting from purely selfish motives, devised 
the plan of the society, and appointed his judges to 
make the first essay of it*? 

Still it must be confessed that the origin of the 
Fehm-gerichte is involved in ihe same degree of ob- 
scurity which hangs over that of the Hanseatic 
league and so maay other institutions of the middle 
agesi and little hopes can be entertained of this ob- 
scurity ever being totally dispelled. Conjecture will, 
therefore, ever have free scope of the subject ; and 
the opinion which we have just expressed ourselves 
as inclined to adopt is only one of nine which have 
been already advanced on it. Four of these carry 

• Berek, pp- 259, 260. 
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back the origin of the Fehm-gerichte to the time of 
Charlemogna, making them ti> have been either di- 
rectly instituted by that great prince, or to have gra- 
dually grown out of some of his other institutions 
for the better governing of his states. A fifth places 
their origin in the latter half of the eleventh century, 
and regards them as an invention of the Westpha- 
lian clergy for forwarding the views of the popes in 
their attempt to arrive at dominion over all temporal 
princes. A sixth ascribes the institution to St. Ed- 
gelbert. Archbishop of Cologne, to whom the Empe- 
ror Frederic IT. committed the administration of 
affairs in Germany during his own absence in Sicily, 
and who was distinguished for his zeal in the perse- 
cution of heretics. He modelled it, the advocates of 
this opinion say, on that of the Inquisition, which had 
lately been established. The seventh and eighth 
theories are undeserving of notice. On the others 
we shall make a few remarks. 

The first writers who mention the Fehm-gertchte 
are Henry of Hervorden, a Dominican, who wrote 
against them in the reign of the Emperor Charles IV., 
about the middle of the fourteenth century; and 
^neaa Sylvius, the secretary of Frederic III., a cen- 
tury later. These writers are among those who refer 
the origin of the Fehm-gerichte to Charlemagne, and 
such was evidently the current opinion of the time — 
an opinion studiously disseminated by the members 
of the society, who sought to give it consequence in 
the eyes of the emperor and people, by associating it 
with the memory of the illustrious monarch of the 
WesL There is, however, neither external testimony 
nor internal probability to support that opinion. 
Eginhart, the secretary and biographer of Charle- 
magne, and all the other contemporary writers, are 
silent on the subject ; the valuable fragments of the 
ancient Saxon laws collected in the twelflh century 
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make not the slightest allusion to th^se courts ; and, 
in line, their spirit and mode of procedure are utterly 
at variance with the Carlovingian institutions. As to 
the hypothesis which makes Archbishop Engelbeit the 
author of the Fehm-gerichte, it is entirely unsup- 
ported by external evidence, and has nothing in its 
favour but the coincidence, in point of time, ol' Engel- 
bert's administration with the first account nhich we 
have of this jurisdiction, and the similarity which it 
bore in the secrecy of its proceedings to that of the 
Holy Inquisition — a resemblance easy to be accounted 
for, without any necessity for having recourse to the 
supposition of the one lieiug borrowed from the other. 

We can therefore only say with certainty that, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the Fehm-gerichte I 
were existing and in operation in the country which / 
we have described as the Westphalia of the middle I 
ages. To this we may add ttiat this jurisdiction 
extended over the whole of that country, and was \ 
originally confined to it, all the courts in other parts ' 
of Germany, nhich bore a resemblance to the West- 
phalian Fehm-gerichte, being of a different character 
and nature*. 

It remains, before proceeding to a description of 
these tribunals, to give some accoimt of the origin of 
their name. And here again we find ourselves in- 
volved in as much difficulty and uncertainty as when 
inquiring into the origin of the society itself. 

Almost every word in the German and cognate lan- 
guages, which bears the slightest resemblance to the 
wordfeAmf, has been given by some writer or other as 

• See Berek, L i. c 6, 6, 7. 

+ Spe't "l«» P™. ^a"-. ^«>. *'»*"■ In Gernmn / and t> 
are pionouDced alike, tLa alio sie ii and «. The wo[il:i Siom 
which Fahm haa been derlTed ace FoIhk, a standard ; Femen, 
toakiD; Fehdt, feod; /%i« (i. e. veb mihi), wo is me; ^e or 
rneni, which Diejer say* ligoifies, ia the noitbeia laugiugea. 
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its trae etymon. It is unnecessary, in the present 
sketch of the history of the Fehm-gerichle, tu dis- 
cnsB the merits of each of the claimants; we shnll 
content ourselves with remarking that, amon^ those 
which ajipear to have most probability in their favour, 
is the Latin Foma, which was first proposed by Leib* 
nitz. At the time when we have most reason for sup- 
posing these tribunals to have been instituted the 
Germans were familiar with the language of the civil 
and canonical laws; the Fehm-gerichte departed from 
the original maxim of German law, which was — no 
luxuser, Tfo judge, and, in imitation of those foreign 
laws', proceeded on common fame, and without any 
formal accusation against persons suspected of crime 
or of evil courses. Moreover, various tribunals, not 
in Wesiphalia, which proceeded in the same manner, 
on commoa report, were also called Fehm-gerichte, 
which may therefore be interpreted Fame- tribunals, 
or such as did not, according to the old German rule, 
require a formal accusation, but proceeded to the in- 
vestigalioD of the truth of any charge which common 
fame or general report made against any person — a 
dangerous mode of proceeding, no doubt, and one 
liable to the greatest abuse, but which the lawless 
state of Germany at that period, and the consequent 
impunity which great criminals would else have 
enjoyed, from the fear of them, which would have 
kept back accusers and witnesses, perhaps abun- 
dantly justified. It is proper to observe, however, 
that /em appears to be an old German word, signify- 

Aob/; f!llt(pM Germsu), piudence; />Mr, puuisbmeDt; tha 
Fimmika of the Salic Uw; Swediah Fern, iBlandic Finaa, 
five, Buch being etraneoualy luppOBed ta be the number of 
judges in a Fehm, or court. Finally, Moiec deduces it from 
Fa&n, vhich he aays h emplajed ia Auilria aad same other 
CO un tries for Rakm, cream. 

* CommoD fame waa a, aufGeient gnmnd of arraigatnent in 
England, also, in the Anglo-Saxon period. 
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ing condemnation ; and it is far from heiag unlikely, 
afler all, that the Fehm-gerich te ma; mean merely the 
tribunals of condemnation — in otJier words, courts 
for the punishment of crime, or what we should call 
criminal courts. 

The Fehm-^richte was not the only name which 
these tribunals bore ; they were also called Fehm- 
ding, the word ding' being, in the middle ages, 
equivalent to gericht, or tribunal. They were also 
called the Westphalian tribunals, as they could only 
be holden in the Red Land, or Westphalia, and only 
Westphalians were amenable to their jurisdiction. 
They were further styled free-seats {Frei-Huhle, 
»tuhl also being the same as genckt), Iree-lribu- 
nals, &c., as only freemen were subject to them. A 
Frei-gericht, however, was not a convertible lenn 
with a Westphalian Fehm-gericht ; the former was 
the genus, the latter the species. They are in the 
records also named Secret Tribunals, (^Heimtiche 
Gerichle), and Silent Tribunals {SliUgerichle), from 
the secrecy of their proceedings ; Forbidden Tribu- 
nals {Ferbotene Geric/ite), the reason of which name 
is not very clear ; Caroiiniaa Tribunab, as having 
been, as was believed, instituted by Charles the 
Great; also the Free Bann, which last word was 
equivalent to jurUdiction. A Fehm-gericht was 
also termed a Htimliche AchI, and a Heimlich^ 
beichlossene Ackt (secret and secret-closed tribunal); 
acht also being the same as gerickt, or tribunal. 

* lathe notthem lua^ages. Ting ; hence ihe Store Tiny (in 
ouc jo uinals usually wiitten Storlhmg),i. e. Great 3\<ig,oiPai- 
liameot of Nonroy. 
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Chaftbk II. 



Tlie Tribunal-Lori— The Count— The Schtippen— The Me»- 
■eogen— The Public Court— Tbi Secret Tiibuiwl— Extent 
of iti Jurigdictlon — Places of holding the Courts — Time of 
holding them — Pioceedings in them — Pnicesiwbera the 
criminal WM caught in the fact — Inquiiitoriol Proeeu. 

Having traced the origin of tlie Febm-gerichte and 
their various eppetlBtions, as far as the existing docu- 
mentH and other evidences admit, we are now to 
describe the con»tituticiii and procedure of these 
celebrated tribunals, and to ascertain who were the 
persons that composed them ; whence their authority 
was derived ; and over what classes of persons their 
jurisdiction extended. 

Even in the periods of greatest anarchy in Germany, 
the emperor waa regarded as the fountain of all 
judicial power and authority, more particularly where 
it extended to the rii^ht of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. The Fetam-gerichl«, therelbre, regaided the 
emperor as their head, from whom they derived all 
the power which they posaeased, and acknowledged 
his right to control and modify their constitution 
and decisions. These rights of the emperors we 
shall, in the sequel, describe at length. 

Between the emperor and the Westphaliau tri- 
bunal-lords {Stuhlkerren), as they were styled, that is, 
lay and ecclesiastical territorial lords, there was no 
intermediate authority until the fourteenth century, 
when the Archbishop of Cologne was made the im- 
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perial lieutenant in WestphUia. Ebi^ tribunal-lord 
had hia peculiar district, within which be bad the power 
of erectin|r tribunals, and beyond which his autho- 
rity did not extend. He either presided in person in 
his court, or he appointed a count (Freigraf) to sup- 
ply his place. The rights of a stuhlherr* had some 
resemblance to those of the owner of an advQweon 
in this country. He had merely the power of nomi- 
nating either himself or another person as count; the 
right to inflict capital punishment was to be conferred 
by the emperor or his deputy. To this end, when a 
tribunal-lord presented a count for investiture, he 
wae obliged to certify on oatb that the person bo 
presented was truly and honestly, both by father and 
mother, born on Weslphalian soil ; that he stood in 
no ill repute ; that he knew of no open crime he had 
committed; and that Itc believed hiiu to be perfectly 
well qualiiied to preside over tbe county. 

The count, on being appointed, was to swear that 
he would judge truly and justly, according to the law 
and the regulations of the emperor Charles and the 
clo»ed tribunal ; that he would be obedieut to the em- 
peror or lung, and his lieutenant ; and that he would 
repair, at least once in each year, to the general 
chapter which was to be held on the Westphaliao 
land, and give an account of his conduct, &c. 

The income of the free-count arose Irom fees and 
a share in lines ; he had also a fixed allowaiice in 
money or in kind from the stuhlherr. Each fiee- 
SL-hoppe who was admitted made him a present, to 
repair, as tbe laws express it, hi* countly hat. If 
the person admitted was a knight, this fee was a 
mark of gold ; if not, a mark of silver. Every one 
of the initiated who cleared himself by oath from 
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any ehar^ paid the count a cross-penny. He liad a 
share of all the fines imposed in his court, and a fee 
on citations, &c. 

Tliere wub in general but one count to each 
tribunal ; but instances occur of there being as 
many as seven or eight. The count presided in the 
court, and the ciiaiions of the accused proceeded 
from him. 

Next to the count were the assessors or 
{SchSppert)*. These formed the main body and 
strength of the society. They were nominated by 
the count with the approbation <^ the tribunal-lord. 
Two persons, who were already in the society, were 
obliged to vouch on oaih fur the fitness of the can- 
didate to l>e admitted. It was necessary that he 
should be » German by birth; born in wedlock of 
free parents ; of the Christiau religion ; neither ex- 
communicate nor outlawed; not involved in any 
Fehm-gericht process; a member of no spiritual 
order, &c. 

These echoppen were divided into two classes, the 
knightly, and the simple, respectable assessors; for, 
as the maxim that every man should be judged by 
hb peers prevailed universally during the middle 
ages, it was necessary to conform to it also in the 
Fehm-tribuoals. 

Previous to their admission to a knowledge of the 
secrets of the society, the schoppen were named 
Ignorant; when they had been initiated they were 
called Knowing {JVUsendt) or Fehmeootes. It was 
only these last who were admitted to the secret- 

* Tint word, which canoot be adeqnilelv trantlated, i» llie 
lowLatin Scahim, the French Echtmu. We ihsll take the 
libectjr of 'lainft it throughout. Tbe schiippeii were called 
(■m^rtej schoppen, ai (he count w»s called fiti-gri^, the 
court /rn-(fuU, on aecoont of the juriidicUon of the tribuntU 
being confined to freemen. 
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tribunal. The iniliation of a schGppe was attended 
with a good deal of ceremony. He appeared bare- 
headed before the assembled tribunal, and was 
there questioned respeeting his qualiticatioDs. Then, 
kneeling down, with the thumb an^ forefinger of hi» 
right hand on a nalted sword and a halter, he pro- 
nounced the following oath ai^r the count ; — 

" I promise, on the holy marriage, that I will, 
from henceforth, aid, keep, and conceal the holy 
Fehms, from wife and child, from father and mother, 
from sister and brother, from fire and wind, from 
all that the sun shines on and the rain covers, from 
all that is between sky and g'round, especially from 
the man who knows the law, and will bring before 
this free tribunal, under which I sit, all that belongs 
to the secret jurisdiction of the emperor, whether I 
know it to be true myself, or have heard it from 
trustworthy people, whatever requires correction or 
punishmenl, whatever is Fehm-free (i. e. a crime 
committed in the county), that it may be judged, or, 
with the consent of the accuser, be put off in grace ; 
and will not cease so to do, for love or for fear, for 
gold or for silver, or for precious stones ; and will 
strengthen this tribunal and jurisdiction with all my 
five senses and power ; and that I do not take on me 
this olBce for any other cause than for the sake of 
right and justice; moreover, that I will ever iurther 
and honour this free tribunal more than any other free 
Iribunals; and what I thus promise will I aledfastly 
and firmly keep, so help me God and lus Holy 
Gospel." 

He was further obliged to swear that he would 
ever, to the best of lus abihty, enlarge the holy em- 
pire ; and that he would undertake nothing with un- 
righteous hand against the land and people of the 
stuhlherr. 

The count then inquired of the officers of the 
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court (the FroktAoten) if the candidate had gone 
through all the fonnaUtie* requisite to reception. Mid 
when that officer had answered in the affirmaiive, the 
count revealed to the aspirant the secrets of the tri- 
bunal, and communicated to him the secret si^^ by 
which the initialed knew one another, Wh^ this 
sign was is utterly unknown : some say that wben 
they met at table they used to turn the point of 
their knife to themselves, and tbe haft away from 
them. Others Uke the letters S S GG, which were 
found in an old MS. at Uerford, to have been tbe 
sign, and interpret them Slock Stein, Grot Grein. 
These are, however, the most arbitrary conjectures, 
without a shadow of proof. The count dien was 
hound to enter the name of the new member in his 
register, end henceforth hi- wat one of the powerful 
body of the initiated. 

Princes and nobles were anxious to have their 
chancellors and ministers, corporate towns to have 
their magistrates, among the initiated. Many princes 
sought to be themselves members of this formidable 
uiBOciation, and we are assured that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries (which are tbe only ones of 
which we have any particular accounts) tbe number 
of the initiated eiceeded 100,000. 

The duty of the initiated was to go through the 
country to serve citations and to trace out and de- 
nounce evil-doers; or, if they caught them in the 
fact, to execute instant justice upon them. They 
were also the count's assessors ^len the tribunal 
sat. For that purpose seven at least were required 
to be preseut, all belonging lo the county in which 
the court was held ; those belonging to other 
counties might attend, but they could not act as 
assessors; they only formed apart of tbe bystanders 
of the court. Of these there were frequently some 
hundreds present. 
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All the initiated of eveiy degree might go on foot 
and on horseback through the country, for daring was 
the man who nould presume to injure them, as 
certain death was his inevitable lot. A dreadful 
punishment also awaited any one of them who should 
forget his vow and reveal the secrets nf the society ; 
he was to be seized, a cloth bound over his eyes, lii» 
hands tied behind his back, a halter put about his 
neck; he was tobe thrown upon his belly, his tongue 
pulled out behind by the nape of bis neck, and he 
was then to be hung seven feet higher than any other 
felon. It is doubtful, however, if there ever was a 
necessity for inflicting this punishment, for i£neas 
Sylvius, who wrote at the time when the society had 
degenerated, assures us that no member had ever 
been induced, by any motives whatever, to betray its 
secrets ; and he describes tlie initiated as grave men 
and lovers of right and justice. Similar language 
is employed concerning them by other writers of the 

Besides the count and the assessors, there were 
required, for the due holding a Fehm-court, tlie officers 
named Frohtiboten*, or Serjeants, or messengers, and 
a clerk to enter the decisions in what was called the 
blood-book (Liber langiiinia). These were, of course, 
iuitiated, or they could not be present. It was re- 
quired that the messengers should be freemen be- 
longing to the county, and have all the qualifications 
of the simple schijppen. Their duty was to attend 
on the court when sitting, and to take care that the 
ignorant, against whom there was any cliai^, were 
duly citedf. 

* fivjAndo/* is interpreted a. Holy Mtuengtr, or a Stnanl of 
Oad. 

f When a person was admitted into the society he pud. be- 
sides the he lo the count alieitdy mentioaed, to each scbSppe 
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The count was to hold two kinds of courts, the one 
public, named the Open or PubUc Court (Offenbare 
Ding), to which every freeman bad access ; the other 
private, called the Secret Tribunal (Htimlicke Ac/it}, 
at which no one who was not initiated could venture 
to appear. 

The former court was held at stated periods, and 
at least three times in each year. It was announced 
fourteen days previously by the messengers (Frokn- 
hoten), and every householder in the county, whether 
initiated or not, free or servile, was bound under a 
penalty of four heavy shillings, to appear atitand de- 
clare on oath what crimes he knew to have been 
committed in the county. 

When the count held the Secret Court, the clergy, 
who had received the tonsure and ordination, women 
and children, Jews and Heathens *, and, as it would 
appear, the higher nobility, were exempted from its 
jurisdiction. The clei^ were exempted, probably, 
from prudential motives, as it was not deemed safe 
to irritate the members of so powerful a body, by 
encroaching on their privileges; they might, how- 
ever, voluntarily subject themselves to the Fetun- 
gerichte if they were desirous of partaking of the 
advantages of initiation. Women and children were 
exempt on account of their sex and age, and the 
period of infancy was extended, in the citations, to 
fourteen, eighteen, and sometimes twenty years of 
age. Jews, Heathens, and such like, were exempted 
on account of their unworthiness. The higher no- 
bility were exempted (if such was really the case) in 
compliance with the maxim of German law that 

Tho wM usisling Ibere, snd to etch frohnbote, four livici 
TouiBuia. 

* The nativeB o! Prucua wen itill heatheai at that time. 
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each person should be judged by his peers, as it 
was scarcely possible that in anv county there could 
be found a raunt and seven assessors of equal rank 
with accused pereone of that class. 

In their original constitution the Fehm-gerichte, 
agreeably to the derivation of the name from Fem, 
condemnation, were purely criminal courts, and had 
no jurisdiction in civil matters. They took cftgni- 
Eance of all offences against the Christian faitli, the 
holy gospel, the holy ten commandmenta, the public 
peace, and private honour — a category, however, 
which might easily be made to include ^most every 
transgression and crime that could be committed. 
We accordingly find in the laws of the Fehm- 
g«ricbte, sacrilege, robbery, rape, murder, apostacy, 
treason, perjury, coining, &c., &c., enumerated; and 
the courts, by an astute interpretation of the law, 
eventually manned to mak« matters which had not 
even the most remote appearance of criminality FeAm- 
bar, or within their jurisdiction. 

But all exceptions were disregarded in cases of con- 
timiacy,or of a person being taken in the actual commis- 
sion of an offence. When a person, after being duly 
cited, even in a. civil case, did not appear to answer 
the charge against him, he was outlawed, and bis 
otfence ^3&Mmefehmbar ; every judge was then autho- 
rized to seize the accused, whether he belonged to his 
county or not; the whole force of the initiated was 
now directed against him, and escape was hardly pos- 
sible. Here it wa^i that the superior power of the 
Fehm-gerichte exhibited itself. Other courts could 
outlaw as well as they, but no other had the same 
means of putting its sentences into execution. The 
only remedy which remained for the accused was 
to oHer to appear and defend his cause, or to sue 
to the emperor for protection. In cases where a 
person was CAOght^granii delicto,tbe Westphalian 
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tribunals were competent to proceed , to instant 
punishment. 

Those who derive their knowledge of the Fehm- 
gerichte from plays and romances are apt to imagine 
that they nere always held in subterranean chambers, 
or in the deepest recesses of impenetrable forests, 
while night, by pouring her deepest gloom over them, 
added to their awtiilness and solemnity. Here, as 
elsewliere, we must, however reluctantly, lend our aid 
to dispel the illusions of fiction. They were not 
held either in woods or in vaults, and rarely even 
under a roof. There is only one recorded instance 
of a Fehm-gericht being held under ground, viz., 
at Heinbera;, under the house of John Menkin. At 
Paderborn indeed it was held in the town-house; 
(here was also one held in the castle of Wuliten. But 
the situation most frequently selecled for holdings a 
court was some place under the blue canopy of 
heaven, for the free German still retained the j)redi- 
lection of his ancestors for open space and expansion. 
Thus at Nordkirchen and Sildkirchen (north and 
aovth ckurcK) the court was held in the churchyard ; 
at Dortmund, in the market-place close by the 
town-house. But the favourite place for holding 
these courts was the neighbourhood of trees, as in the 
olden time: and we read of the tribunal at Arens- 
berg- in the orchard ; of another under the hawthorn ; 
of a third under the pear-tree ; of a fourth under the 
linden, and so on. We also find the courts denomi- 
nated simply from the trees by which they were held, 
such as the tribunal at the elder, that at the broad 

The ideaof their beingheld at night is also utterly 
devoid of proof, no mention of any such practice being- 
found in any of the remaining documents. It is much 
more analogous to Germanic usage lo infer that, 
as the Public Court, and the German courts in ge- 
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neral, were held ia the morniDg, suoa afler the break 
of day, such was also the rule with the Secret Court. 

When an affair was brought before a Fehm-coori, 
the Grst point to be determined was whether it was 
a matter of Fehm-juriadiction. Should such prove 
to be the case, the accused was sumuioaed to appear 
and answer the charge before the Public Court. All 
sorts of persons, Jews and Heathens included, might 
be summoned before this court, at which the unin- 
itiated schoppen also gave attendance, and which 
was as pubhc as any court in Germany. If the ac- 
cused did not appear, or appeared and could not 
clear himself, the affair was transferred to the Secret 
Court. Civil matters also, which on account of a 
denial of satisfaction were brought before the Fehm- 
court, were, in Uke manner, in cases of extreme con- 
tumacy, transferred thither. 

TTie Fehm-tribunals had three different modes of 
procedure, namely, that in case of the criminal being 
taken in the fact, the inquisitorial, and the purely 
accusatorial. 

Two things were requisite in the tirst case ; the 
criminal must be taken in the fact, and there must 
be three schuppen, at least, present to punish him. 
With respect to the lirst particular, the legal lan- 
guage of Sasony gave great extent to the term taken 
in the fact. It applied not merely to him who was 
seized in the instant of his committing the crime, but 
to him who was caught as he was running away. In 
cases of murder, those who were found with weapons 
in their hands were considered as taken in the fact; as 
also, in case of ihefl, was a person who had the key 
of any place in which stolen articles were found, un- 
less he could prove that they came there without his 
consent or knowledge. The Fehm-law ^numerated 
three tokens or proofs of guilt in these cases; the 
Habende Hand iHating Hand)tOT (laving the proof 
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in his hand ; the Blickende Schein {looking appear- 
ance), Biich as (he wound in the body of one who nas 
slain ; and ihe Glt.'htige Muiid (falUrin!: mouthf, or 
conlession of the crimina!. Still, under all these cir- 
cumstances, it was necessary thsil he should be taken 
immifd lately ; for if he succeeded in making bis 
escape, and was caught a^in, as he was not this time 
taken in the fact, he must be proceeded against before 
the tribunal with all the requisite formalities. 

The second condition was, that there should be at 
least three initiated penwns together, to entitle them 
to seize, try, and execute a person taken in the fact. 
These then were at the same time judges, accusers, 
witnesses, and executioners. We shall in the sequel 
describe their mode of procedure. It is a matter of 
uncertainly whether Uie rule of trial by peers was 
observed on these occasions : what is called the 
Areusberg Reformation of the Fehm-law positively 
asserts, that, in case of a person being taken ^a- 
granli delicto, birth Ibrmed no exemption, and the 
noble was to be tried Uke the commoner. The cases, 
however, in which three of the initiated happened to 
come on a criminal in the commission of the (act 
must have been of extremely rare occurrence. 

When a crime had been committed, and the cri- 
minal had not been taken in the fact, there remained 
two ways of proceeding against him, namely, the 
inipmHoTial and the accutatorlal processes. It de- 
pended on circumstances which of these should be 
adopted. In the case, however, of his being initiated, 
it was imperative that he should he proceeded against 
accusatorially. 

Supposing the former coarse to have been chosen, 
— wtuch was usu^ly done when the criminal had 
been taken in the fact, but had contrived to escape, 
or when he was a man whom common fame charged 
openly and distinctly with a crime, — he was not cited 
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to appear before the court or vouchsafed a hearing. 
He was usually denounced by one of the initiated ; 
the court then examined into the evidence of his 
guilt, and if it was found sufficient he was outlawed, 
or, as it was called, forfehmed*, uid his name was 
inscribed in the blood-book. A sentence was immc' 
diately drawn out, in which all princes, lords, nobles, 
towns, every person, in short, especially the initiated, 
were called upon to lend their aid to justice. This 
sentence, of course, could originally have extended 
only to Westphalia ; but the Fehm-courts gradually 
enlarged their claims ; their pretensions were favoured 
by the emperors, who regarded them as a siqiport to 
their authority ; and it was soon required that their 
sentence should be obeyed all over the empire, as 
emanating from the imperial power. 

Unhappy now was he who was forfehmed ; the 
whole body of the initiated, that is 100,000 persons, 
were in pursuit of him. If those who met him were 
sufficient in number, they seized him at once ; if they 
felt themselves too weak, they called on their brethren 
to aid, and every one of the society was bound, whea 
thus called on by three or four of the initiated, who 
averred to him on oath that the man was forfehmed, 
to help to take him. As soon as they had seized the 
criminal they proceeded without a moment's delay to 
execution ; ihey hung him on a tree by the road-aide 
and not on a gallows, intimating thereby that they 
were entitled to exercise their office in the king's 
name anywhere they plea-ied, and without any re- 
gard to territorial jurisdiction. The halter which 
they employed was, agreeably to the usage of the 
middle ages, a withy i and they are said to have had 
so much practice, and to have arrived at such espert- 

* In Geimaa Fer/eAmi. We h&ve ventuted to coin the won) 
in the tBit. The English/or anaveig to the German ver; ver- 
gtuen ia forgd s vtrhren'n forlorn. 
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nesBinthisbanneiB, that the word FeAmen at last began 
to signify simply to hang, as execution has come to do 
in Engh>h. It is more probable, however, that this, or 
something very near it, wasthe original signification of 
the word from which the tribunals look their name. 
Should the malefactor resist, his captors wereauthorised 
to knock him down andkillhim. Inthiscase they bound 
the dead body to a tree, and stuck (heir knives beside it, 
to intimate that be had not been slain by robbers, but 
had been executed in the name of the emperor. 

Were the person who was _/di/eAfne(f uninitiated, he 
had no means wbatever of knowing his danger lill 
the halter was actually about his neck ; for the severe 
penalty which awaited any one who divulged the 
secrets of the Fehm-courts was such aa utterly to 

rlude the chance of a friendly hint or warning to 
on his guard. Should he, however, by any 
caBualty, such, for instance, as making his escape 
from those who attempted to seize him, become 
aware of how he stood, be might, if he tiiought he 
could clear himself, seek the protection and aid of 
the Stuhlherr, or of the emperor. 

If any one knowingly associated with or enter- 
tained a person who wiis forfehtned, he became in- 
volved in his danger. It was necessary, however, to 
prove that be had done so knowingly — a point which 
was to be determined by the emperor, of by the judge 
of the district in which the accused resided. This 
rule originally had extended only to Westphalia, but 
the Fehmjudges ailerwards assumed a right of 
punishing in any part of the empire the person who 
entertained one who waRfotfehmed. 

Miithing can appear more harsh and unjust than 
this mode of prucedmv (o those who would apply the 
ideas and maxims of the present to former times. 
But violent evils require violent remedies; and the 
disorgauized state of Europe in general, and of Ger- 
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many in particular, during the middte agts, was such 
as almost to exceed our conception. Might it not then 
be argued that we ought to regard as abenefit, rather 
than as an evil, any inBtJtution which set some bounds 
to injustice and violence, by infusinginto the bosom of 
the evil-doer a salutary fear of the consequences? 
When a man committed a, crime he knew that there 
was a tribunal to judge it from which his power, how- 
ever great it might be, would not avail to protect him ; 
he knew not who were the initiated, or at what mo- 
ment he might fall into their hands ; his very brother 
might be the person who had denounced bim; bis in- 
timate associates might be those who would Beine and 
execute him. So strongly was the necessity of such 
a power felt in general, that several cities, such as 
Nuremberg, Cologne, Strasburg, and others, applied 
for and obtained permission from the emperors, to 
proceed to pass sentence of death on evil-doera even 
unheard, when the evidence of common fame against 
them was satisfactory to the majority of the town- 
council. Several counts also obtained similar privi- 
leges, so that there were, as we may see, Fehm- 
courts in other places besides Westphalia, but they 
were far inferior to those in power, not haviug a 
numerous body of schuppen at their devotion. 

It is finally to be observed that it was only when 
the crimes were of great magnitude, and the voice of 
fame loud and constant, that the inquisitorial process 
could be properly adopted. In cases of a minor 
nature the accus<ed had a right to be heard in his 
own behalf. Here tben the inquisilarial process 
had its limit : if report was not Bufiiciently strong 
and overpowering, and the matter was still dubious, 
the offender was to be proceeded against accuBa- 
torially. If he was one of the initiated, such was his 
undoubted right and privilege in all cases. 
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AecuBBtotial piaeesB— PeiaoDt liable la it— Mode of citation — 
Mode of procedure — Rig-ht of appeal. 

As we have stated above, the first inquiry when a 
matter was brought before a Fehm-court was, did it 
come within its jurisdiction, and, on its being' found 
to do so, the ac<med was summoned before the Public 
Court, ard when he did not appear, or could not 
clear himself, the cause was transferred to the Secret 
Court. We shall now consider the whole procedure 

The summons was at the expense of the accuser; 
it was to be written on good new parchment, with- 
out any erasures, and sealed with at least seven seals, 
to wit, those of the count and of six assessors. The 
seals of the different courts were different. The 
summonses varied according to whether the accused 
was a free-count, a free-schiippe, or one of the igno- 
rant and uninitiated, a community, a noth-schuppe, or 
a mere vagabond. In all cases they were to be 
served by schoppen. They were to have on them 
the name of the count, of the accuser, and of the ac- 
cused, the charge, and the place where the court was 
to be holden. The sluhlherr was also to be pre- 
viously informed of it. 

For a good and legal service it was requisite that 
two BchCppen should either serve the accused per- 
sonally or leave the summons openly or clandestinely 
at his residence, or at the place where he had taken 
refuge. If he did not appear to answer the charge 
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within six weeks and three days, he was ag^n sum- 
moned by four persons. Six weeks was the least 
erm set for appeftrin^ to this summons, and it was 
requisite thai a piece of imperial cvin should be given 
with it. Should he still neg-lect appearing, he was 
summoned for the third and lust time by six schiip- 
pen and a count, and the term set was six weeks and 
three days as before. 

If the accused was not merely initiated but also a 
count, he was treated with corresponding respect. 
The first summons was served by seven schoppen, 
the second by fourteen and four counts, and the third 
by twenty-one and six counts. 

The uninitiated, whether bonder free,did not share 
in the preceding advantages The summons was 
served on Ihemaelves, or at their resilience, by a mes- 
senger, and only once. There is some doubt as to 
the period set for their appearance, but it seems to 
have been in general the ordinary one of siv weeks 
and three days. 

The summons of a town or community was 
usually addressed to all the male inhnbitanU. In 
p;eneral some of them were specially named in it ; the 
Arensberg Reformation directed that the names of 
at least thirty persons should be iuserted. The term 
was six weeks and three days, and those who served 
the summons were required to be true and vpright 
schuppen. 

The noth-schoppe, that is, the person who had 
surreptitiously become possessed of the secrets of the 
society, was summoned but once. The usual lime 
was allowed him for appearing to the charge. 

Should the accused be a mere vagabond, one who 
had no fised residence, the course adopted was to 
send, six weeks and three days before the day the 
court was fo sit, and post up four summooses st a 
cross-road which faced the four cardinal points, plac- 
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lOfT a piece of imperial money witli each. This was 
esteemed good and valid service, and if the accused 
did not appear the court proceeded to act upon it 

NotwilhBtandiog the privileges which the membera 
of the society enjoyed, and the precautions which 
were employed to ensure thetr safety, and moieovw 
the deadly vengeance likely (o be taken on any one 
who should aggrieve them, we are not to suppose the 
service of a summons b> a{^ar before a Fehm-coiirt 
to have been absolutely free from danger. The 
tyrannic and self-willed noble, when in hisownalfong 
castle, and surrounded by his dependents, might not 
scruple lo inflict summary chastisement on the andor 
cions men who presumed to summon him to answer 
for his crim^ before a tribunal ; the magistrates uf 
a town also might indignantly spurn at the citation 
to appear before a Fehm-court, and trtai, ila mea- 
seugers as offenders. To provide against these cases 
it was determined that it should be considered good 
service when the summons was affixed by night to 
the gate of a (own or castle, to the door of the house 
of ihe accused, or to the nearest alms-house. The 
Hcbi^^n employed were then to desire the watch- 
man, or some person who was going by, to infurm 
the accused of the uimmons being' there, and they 
were to take away wifh them a chip cut from tile gate 
oi door, as a proof of the service for the court. 

If the acciued was resolved to obey the summons, 
he had only to repair on the appointed day to the 
place where the court w&s to be held, the summons 
being his protection. Those who would persuade us 
that the Fehm-courts were held by night in secret 
places say that the mode appointed for the accused 
to meet the court was ibr him to repair three-quarters 
of an hour before midnight to the next cross-roads, 
where a schoppe was always waiting for him, who 
bound bis eyes and led lum to where the court was 
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Bitting. This, however, is all mere ficikm; for the 
place where the court was to be held was expressly 
mentioned in every summons. 

The Fehm-courts (like the German courts in 
general) were holden on a Tuesday*. If o» this 
day the accused, or his attorney, appeared at the ap- 
pointed place, and no court was holden, the sumcnons 
abaled or lost its force ; the same was the case when 
admission was refused to him and his suite, a cir- 
cumstance which sometimes occurred. But should 
he not appear to the first summons, he was fined the 
first time thirty shillings, the second time sixty, the 
third time he vaafotfehmed. The court had how- 
ever the power of granting a further respite of six 
weeks and three days previous to passing this last 
severe sentence. This teim of grace was called the 
King^sDag, or the Emperor Charles's Day of Grace. 

The plea of necessary and unavoidable alwence 
was, however, admitted in all cases, and the Fehm- 
law distinctly recognised four legal impedimenls to 
^pearance, namely, imprisonment, sickness, the ser- 
vice of God (that is, pilgrimage), and the pubhc ser- 
vice. Thelawalsojustly added the following cases: — 
inability to cross a river tor want of a bridge or a 
boat, or on account of a storm ; the loss of his hoise 
when the accused was ridin^r to the court, so that he 
coutd not arrive in time ; absence from the country on 
knightly, mercantile, or other honest occasions ; and 
lastly, the service of his lord or master. In short, 
any just excuse was admitted. As long as the 
impediment continued in operation all proceedings 
against the accused were void. If the impediment 
arose from his being in prison, or in the public ser- 
vice, or that of his master, be was to notify the same 
by tetter sealed with his seal, or else by his own oath 

• In Oeimui, Diemlag, prottably Dinting, i. e. Cmrt-daj. 
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Bad those of two or three other persons. The other 
impediments above enumerated were to be sworn to 
by himself alone. 

If the accused neglected answering; the two first 
summonses, but appeared to the third, he was re- 
quired to pa; the two fines for non-appearance ; but 
if be declared himself too poor to pay diem, he was 
obliged to place his two fore-fingers on the naked 
sword which lay before the court, and swear, by the 
death which God endured on the croM, that such was 
the case. It was then remitted to him, and the court 
proceeded to his trial. 
( When a Fehm-court sal the count presided ; be- 
' fore him lay on the table a naked sword and a withy- 
' halter; the former, sayn the law, signifying the cross 
. on which Christ suRered and the rigour of the court, 
the lalter denoting the punishment of evil-doers, 
. whereby the vrrath of God is appeased. On his right 
and leA stood the clerks of the court, the assessors, 
and the audience. All were bare-headed, to signify, 
says (he law, that they would proceed openly and 
fairly, punish men only for the crimes which they 
had committed, and cover no right with unrighl. 
Tbey were also to have their hands uncovered to 
signify that they would do nothing covertly and 
underhand. They were to have short cloaks on their 
shoulders, significatory of the warm iove which they 
should have for justice ; for as the cloak covers all 
the other ciothet and the body, to ihotdd their 
love cover justice. They were to wear neither 
weapons nor harness, that no one might feel any fear 
of them, and to indicate that they were under the 
peace of the emperor, king, or empire. . Finally, 
they were to be free from wrath and sober, tlwt 
drunkenness might not lead them to pass unrighteous 
judgment, /or driinkeimest causes much wickedness. 
li' one who was not initiated was detected in the 
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assembly, liis process wh^ a brief one. He was seized ' 
without any ceremony, his hands and feet were tied 
together, and he was hung on the next tree. Should 
a noth-schOppe be caught in the assembly, a halter 
of oaken twi^wBsput about his neck, and be was ' 
thrown for nine days into a dark dungeon, at the ' 
end of which time he was brought to trial, and, if 
he failed in clearing himself, he was proceeded with 
according to law, that is, was hanged. 

The business of the day commenced, as in 
German courts in general, by the count asking of the 
messengers if it was the day and time for holding a 
court under the royal authority. An affirmative 
answer being given, the count then asked how many 
assessors should there be on the tribunal, and 
how the seat should be filled, When these questions 
were answered, he proclaimed the holding of the 
court. 

Each party was permitted to bring with him as 
many as thirty friends to act as witnesses and com- 
purgators, lieat, however, they might attempt to im- 
pede the course of justice, they were required to ap- 
pear unarmed. Each party had, moreover, the right 
of being represented hy his attorney. The person 
so employed must be initiated ; he must also be the 
peer of the party, and if he had been engaged on 
either side he could not, during any stage of the 
action, be employed on the other, even with the per- 
mission of the party which had just eng^ed him. 
When he presented himself before the court, his cre- 
dentials were carefully examined, and if found strictly 
conformable to what the law had enjoined, they were 
declared* valid. It was necessary that they should 
have been written on good, new, and sound parch- 
ment, without blot or erasure, and' be sealed by the 
seals of at least two frei-schOppen. 

The attorney of a prince i^ the empire appeared 
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with a green cross in h<s right hand, and a golden 
penny of the empire in bis left. He was also to have 
a glove on his right hand. If there were two attor- 
neys, they were both to bear crosses and pence. The 
attorney of a simple prince bore a silver penny. The 
old law, which loves to give a reason for every thing, 
says, " By the cross they intimate that the prince 
whom they represent will, in case he should be found 
guilty, amend his conduct according to the direction 
of the faith which Jesus Christ preached, and be 
constant and true to the holy Christian faith, and 
obedient to the holy empire and justice." 

All the preUminaries being arranged, the trial 
commenced by the charge against him being made 
known to the accused, who was called upon for his 
defence. If he did not wish to defend himself in 
person, he was permitted to employ an advocate 
whom he might have brought with him. If it was a 
civil suit, he might, however, stay the proceedings at 
once by giving good security for his satisfying the 
claims of the plaintiff, in which case he was allowed 
the usual grace of six weeks and three days. He 
might also except to the compelenc« of the coivt, or 
to the legality of the summons, or to anything else 
whi(^ would, if defective, annul the proceedings. 

If the accused did not appear, the regular course 
was for the prosecutor to overivxar him ; that is, 
himself to swear by the SMOts to the truth of what 
be had stated, and six true and genuine frej-schop- 
pen to swear that they believed bim to have spoken 
the truth. 

The older Fehm-law made a great distinction 
between the initialed and the ignorant, and one very 
much to the advantage of the former. The accused, 
if initialed, was allowed to clear himself from tha 
charge by laying his two fore-lingers on the naked 
sword, and swearing by the saints " that he was 
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innocent of the things and the deed which the court ' 
had mentioned to him, and irhich the accnser charged i 
him with, so help him God and all the saints." 
He then ^rew a cross-penny (Kreutzer?) to the 
court and went his way, no one heing permitted In 
let or hinder him. Elut if he was one of the unin- 
itiated, he was not permitted b> clear himself in this \ 
manner, and the truth of the fact was determined by v' 
the evidence given. 

It is plain, however, that such a regulation as this ^ 
could properly only belong to the time when none but 
peraoDS of irreproachable character were initiated. 
As the institution degenerated, this distinction was i 
gradually lost sight of, and facts were determined by [ 
evidence without any regard to the rank of the ac- 

The accuser could prevent the accused from dear- 
ing himself thus easily, by offering himself and sis 
compurgators to swear to the truth of his charge. 
If the accused wanted to outweigli this evidence, he 
was obUged to come forward with thirteen or twenty 
compurgators and swear to bis innocence. If be 
could bring the last number be was acquitted, for 
the law did not allow it to be exceeded ; but if he 
had but thirteen, the accuser might then overpower 
him by bringing forward twenty to vouch for his 
veracity . 

If the accuser bad convicted the accused, he forth- 
with prayed the count to grant him a just sentence. 
The count never look on himself the office of finding 
the verdict; he always directed one of the assessors 
to perform it, K the assessor thought the matter too 
difficult for his judgment, he averred on oath that 
such was the case, and the court then gave the duty 
to another, who might free himself from the respon- 
sibility in the same manner. Should none of the 
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sBgcBsorB be able to come to a decidon, the matter 
was put off till the next court-day. 

But if the ugsesBor uuderlook the finding' of the 
verdict, it lay wiih himself whether be should do so 
alone, or retire to take the opinion of the other asses- 
sors and the by-standers. To give the verdict due 
force it must be found sitting, otherwise it might be 
objected to. Whether or not the assessor was bound 
to decide according to the majority of voices is un- 
certain. When'the verdict had been found the as- 
sessor appeared with his colleagues before the tribunal, 
and delivered it to the count, who then passed sen- 
tence. What the penalties were for difieient offences 
was a secret known only lo the initiated ; but, if they 
were of a capital nature, the halter, as was intimated 
by the one which lay before tbe count, was the in- 
strument of punishment. 

Should the accused not have appeared, and been 
in consequence outlawed, he vias Jbrfehtned by the 
following awful curse : it was declared that " he 
should be excluded, from the public peace, from 
all liberties and rights, and the highest vn-peace, 
un-grace, and halter be appointed for him ; that 
he shriuld be cut off from all communication with 
»ny Christian people, and be cursed so that he 
might wither in his body, and neither become any 
more verdant, nor increase in any manner; that h^ 
wite should be held to be a widow, und his childrea 
orphans; that he should be without honour and 
without ris:ht, and given up to any one ; that his 
neck should be left to the ravens, his body to all 
beasts, to the birds of the air and the fishes in the 
water; but his soul should be commended to God," 

If he continued a year and a day under the sen- 
tence of outlawry, alt his goods then fell to the 
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emperor or Icing. A prince, towu, or communitj, 
that iacurred the Eentence of outlawry, lost thereby 
at once all liberties, privileges, and graces. 

Should the sentence passed be a capital one, the 
connt flung the halter over his head out of the in- 
cloxare of the Iribunal, ^e scfaCppen spat on it, and 
the name of the condemned was entered in the blood- 
boob. If the criminal nas present he was instantly 
seized, and, according to the custom of the middle 
ages, when, as in the East, no di^race was attached 
totheoflice of executioner, the task of executing him 
was committed to the youngest schOppe present, 
who forthwith hung him from the nearest tree. The 
quality of the criminal was duly attended to ; for if 
he was initiated he was hung seven feet higher than 
any other, as being esteemed a greater criminal. If 
the accused was not present, alt the scbuj^n were, 
as wc have already described, set in pursuit of him, 
and wherever they caught him they hanged him 
without any further ceremony. 

The sentence was kept a profound secret from the 
uninitiated. A copy of it, drawn up in the usual 
form, and sealed with seven seals, was given to the 
accuser. 

We thus see that the proceedings in the Fehm- 
courts were strictly consonant to justice, ^nd even 
leaned to the side of mercy. But this was not all : 
the right of appeal was also secured to the accused 
in case the schuppen who consulted about the verdict 
did not agree, or that the witnesses did not corre- 
spond in their evidence ; or, finally, if the verdict 
lound was considered unjust or unsuitable; which last 
case afforded a most ample field of appeal, for it 
must have been very rarely that a sentence did not 
appear unjust or over-severe to the party who was 
condemned. It was, however, necessary that the 
appeal should be made on publication of the sen- 
T 5 
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held lo he "IB"*,'^^ ^„ „ the poor o.K 
j„„, e.p»». ^ *• *J°f. .^. „„,j Bon.™ 
may be able to seeK "'" » . ■ [^ man." 

The appeal l^*ffl**SZi-i Cumber, which osu- 
cloied Tribunal of the jTm^PN^jg^^^ ; or it lE>y ^ 
ally, if not constantly, sat at l^^SfflG^^of these 
the emperor, or king, as the supreme ifl^^tiated, 
tribunals. In case of the monarch being in^^i^ 
he could examine into the cause himself; otb^^^ 
be was obliged to commit the inquiry to such of It 
councillors as were initiated, or to initiated commiX 
sioners, and that only on West^alian soil. Of this 
species of appeal there are numerous instances. 
Finally, the appeal might be made to the imperia.) 
lieutenant, who then inquired into the matter him- 
self, with the aid of some initiated schuppen, or 
brought it betbre the general chapter of which hi 
was president. There was no appeal to the emperi 
from his sentence, or from that of the chapter. 

There were, besides the right of appeal, othei 
means of averting the execution of the sentence of 
a Fehm-conrt Such was what was called replacing 
in the former state, of which, howeTer, it was only 
the initiated who could avail himself. Sentence 
having been passed on a person who had not ap' 
peared, he might voluntarily and personally repair to 
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where the aecret tribunal was sitting, and sue for 
this favour. He was to appear before the court 
which had passed the sentence, accompanied by two 
frei-schOppen, with a haller about his neck, with 
white gloves on him, and his hands folded, with an 
imperial coin and a gretn cross in them. He and 
his companions were then to fall down on their knees, 
and pray for him to be plat^ in the condition which 
he was in before the proceedings commenced against 
him. There was also what was called the complaint 
of nullity, incase the prescribed form of the pro- 
ceedings had been riolated. Some other means shall 
presently be noticed. 
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To complete the sketch of the Fehm-tribuDids and 
their proceeding we must state the rights and 
powers of the general chapter and of the emperor, 
Ills lieutenant, anil the tribunal-lords. 

The general chapter was a general assembly of 
the Westphalian tribunal-lords, counts, and schOppen, 
summoned once a-year by the emperor or his lieu- 
tenant. Every count was bound by oath to appear 
at it. It could only be holden in Wes^halia, and 
almost exclusively at Dortmund or Arensberg. No 
one could appear at it who was not initiated, not 
even the emperor himself. The president was the 
emperor, if present and initiated, otherwise the lieu- 
tenant or his substitute. 

The business of the general chapter was to in- 
quire into the conduct and proceedings of the diffe- 
rent Fehm-courts. The counts were therefore to 
give an account of all their proceedings during the 
past year; to furnish a list of the namesof the schOp- 
]>en who had been admitted, as well as of the suits 
which had been commenced, with the names of the 
accusers, the accused, the forfeknud, &c Such 
counts as had neglected their duly were deposed by 
the general chapter. 

The general chapter was, as we have above ob- 
served, a court of appeal from all the Fehm'tribunals. 
In matters of great importance the decrees of the 
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lower courts were, to (pve them greater weight, con- 
firmed by the general chapter. It was finally at the 
general chapter that all regulations, laws, and re- 
formations, concerning the Fehm-law and courts, 
were made. 

The- emperor, even when the imperial authority 
was at'the lowest, was regarded in Germany as the 
fountain of judicial authority. The right of passing 
capital sentence in particular was considered to- 
emanate either mediately or immediately from him. 
The Fehm-courts were conspicuous for their readi- 
ness to acknowledge him as the source of their 
authority, and all their decrees were pronounced in 
his name. 

As superior lord and judge of all the counts and 
tribunals, the emperor had a right of inspection and 
reformation over them. He could summon and pre- 
side in a general chapter ; he might enter any court ; 
and the presiding count was obi iged. to give way and 
allow him lo preside in his stead. He had the power 
to make new schtjppen, provided he did so on West- 
phalian soil- Every schOppe was moreover bound 
to give a true answer to the enlperorwhen he asked 
whether such a one was forfekmed or not, and in 
what court. He could also depose disobedient counts, 
but only in Westphalia. 

The emperor could even withdraw a cause out of 
the hands of the tribunals. The right of appeal to 
him has been already noticed ; but, besides this, he 
had a power of forbidding the count to proceed in 
the cause when the accused ofiered himself to liim 
for honour and rigkt ; and it was at his own rbk 
then that the count proceeded any further in the 
business. The emperor could also grant a safe-con- 
duct to any person who m^ht apply for it under ap- 
prehension of hsvirg been forfekmed, which safe- 
conduct the scliOppen dared not violate. Even when 
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a person had been fyrfehmed, the emperor could 
save him by issuing his command to stay execution 
of the sentence for a hundred years, aii weeks, and a 

It is plain, that, to be able to exercise these rights, 
(he emperor must be himself initiated, for othemise 
be could not, for instance, appear where a court was 
sittings, make aher^tions in laws with which, if igno- 
rant, he must necessarily be unacquainted, or extend 
mercy when be could not know who was /or/eAtned 
OT not. Id the laws establishing the rights of 
the emperor it was therefore always inserted, pro- 
vided he b€ initiated, and the acts of uninitiated 
emperors were by the Fehm-courts frequently de- 
clared invalid. The emperor had, therefore, his 
choice of setting a substitute over the Fehm-courts, 
ot of being himself initiated. The latter course was 
naturally preferred, and each emperor, at his corona- 
tion at Ais-ta-Chapelle, was initiated by the heredi- 
tary Count of Dortmund. Tbot^h Aix-la-Chapelle 
was not in Westphalia, the law sanctioned this de- 
parture from the general rule that frd-schuppeti 
should only he made in that country. 

The emperor's Ueutenant, who was almost always 
the Archbishop of Cologne^ had the right of con- 
firming such counts as were presented to him by the 
Tribunal-lords, and of iuTasting them with the 
powers of life and death. He could also summon 
general chapters, and preside and exercise the other 
imperial rights in them. He might decide, with the 
aid of some schOppen, in cases of appeal to hini, 
without bringing the affiiir before the geno^l chap- 
ter; and he had the power of making schdppeu at 
any tribunal in Westphalia, which proves that, like 
the emperor, be had free access to them all. Hence 
it is clear that he also must have been initiated. 

The dignity and pre-eminence of the Aiichbishop 
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of Cologne, when this office had been confeired on 
hrm, caused a g^ood deal of envy and jealousy amoni; 
the lords of WeBtphalio, who had been hitherto his 
equals, and nho considered themselves equally en- 
titled to it with him. They never let Blip an occasion 
of Bhowing their feelings, and they always had their 
counts invested by the emperor, and not by the arch- 
bishop; nay, there are not wanting instances of their 
having such counts as he had invested confirmed 
aitd re-invested by the emperor. 

There now remain only thelVibunal-Lords {Stukl- 
herm) to be considered. 

The Tribunal-lord was the lord of the district in 
which there was a Fehrn -tribunal. He might him- 
self, if initiated, become the count of it, having pre- 
viously obtained the power of life and death from the 
emperor, or his lieutenant ; or, if he did not choose to 
do so, he might, as we have already seen, present a 
count to be invested, for whose conduct he was held 
responsible ; and, if the count appointed by him 
misconducted himself, the Stuhl-herr was liable to a 
forfeiture of his rights. He was, in consequence, 
permitted to exercise a right of inspection over the 
Fehm-courts in his territory ; no schuppd could be 
made, no cause brought into the court, not even 
a summons issued, wi^out his approbation. There 
even lay a kind of appeal to him from the sen- 
tence of the count ; and he could also*, like the 
emperor, withdraw certain persons and causes from 
his Jurisdiction. But as bis power did not extend 
beyond his own tertitory, the count might refer those 
causes in which he wished, but was prohibited, to 
proceed, to the courts in other territories ; he might 
also, if he apprehended opposition from the Tribunal- 
lord, require him (if initiated) to be present at the 
proceedings. 

The Tribunal-lord, if uninitiated, could, like the 
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emperor in the same case, exercise these powers only 
by initialed deputies. 

The great advantage which resulted from the right 
of having Fehm-tribunals induced the high lords, 
both spiritual and temporal, to be very anxious to 
become possessed of this species of territorial pro- 
perty, and in consequence nearly all the lords in 
Westphalia had Fehm -tribunals. Even towns, such 
as Dortmund, SoSst, MQnster, and OsnabrQck, had 
these tribunals, either within their wall3,or in their 
districts, or their neighbourhood, for it would not 
have been good policy in them to suSer this sort of 
Statu* in Statu, to be independent ol their authority. 
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Felim-courti at Celle — At Brunswick — Tribunal of th« Know 
ing in the TjtoI— The Caslli of Bsdeo— African Pumhi. 

We have now gone throug'h the constitution and 
mudes of procedure of the Fehm-tribuaals of WeRt- 
phalia, as far as the imperfect notices of them which 
have reached the present age permit. It remains to 
trace their history down to the last vesliges of them 
which appear. A matter of some curiosity should, 
however, be previously touched on, namely, how far 
they were peculiar to Westphalia, and what institu- 
tions resembling them may be elsewhere found. 

Fehm-tribunals were, in fact, as we have already 
observed, not peculiar fo Westphalia. In a MS. life 
of Duke Julius of Celle, by Francis Algermann', of 
the year 1608, we read the follo<ridng description of 
a Fehm-court, which the author remembered to have 
«en holden at Celle in his youth ;— 

"When the Fehm-law-f- was to be put in opera- 
tion, all the inhabitants of tbe district who weie above 
twelve years of age were obliged to appear, without 
fail, on a heaih or some lara;e open plate, and sit 
down on the ground. Some tables were then set 
in the middle of ihe assembly, at which the prince, 
his councillors, and^ bailifls, took their seats. The 
Secret Judges then reported the delinquents and the 
offences ; and they went round with a white wand 

• B«rek,p. 231, fmrnSpittlur'a HUtory of Hanover. 
i FiianM, i.e. Fehm-loa, the German word, uf which the 
author preiently gives a cbildisb etymology. 
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and smote the oB^oders on the legs. Whoever then 
had a bad conscience, and knew himself to be guilty 
of a capital offence, was permitted to stand up and 
to quit the country within a day and a night. He 
might even wait till he got the second blow. But if 
be was struck the third time, the executioner was at 
hand, a pastor gave him the sacrament, and away 
with him to the nearest tree. 

" But if a person was struck but once or twice, 
that was a paternal warning to him to amend his life 
thenceforward. Hence it waa called Jus Venia, be- 
cause there was grace in it, which has been corrupted 
and made Vim-TicM." 

There were similar courts, we are told, at places 
named Wolpe and Rotenwald. Here the custom 
was for the Secret Judges, when they knew of any 
one having committed an oflience which fell witbin 
the Fehm-jurisdiction, to givebim a private friendly 
warning. To this end they set, during the night, a 
mark on his door, and at drinking-partiee tbey 
miuiaged to have the can sent past him. If these 
warniogs took no efiect the court was held. 

Accfwding to an ancient law-book, the Fehm- 
oourt at Brunswick was thus regulated and holden, 
Certidn of the most prudent and respectable citizens, 
named Fekmenole*, had the secret duty of watching 
, the conduct of their fellow-citizens and giving in- 
formation of it to the council. Had so many offences 
been committed that it seemed time lo bold a Fehm- 
court, a day was appointed for that purpose. Some 
members of the council from the different districts 
of the town met at midnight in ijt, Martin's church- 
yard, and then called all the council together. All 
the gates and entrances of the town were closed; 
all corners and bridges, and the boats bolhabove and 
below the town, were guarded. The Fehm-clerk was 
then directed to be^ his office, and the Febme- 
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notes were desired to give their informatioBs to him 
to be put into le^al form if the time should prove 
sufficient. 

At daybreak it was uotiRed to the citizens that 
the council tiad resolved that the Fehra-court should 
be holden on this day, aad they were directed (o 
repair U> the market-place as soon as the tocsin 
Bounded. 

When the bell had lolled three times all who had 
assembled accompanied the council, through the gate 
of St. Peter, out of the town to what was called the 
Fehm-ditch. Here they separated ; the council took 
their Nation on the space between the ditch and the 
town-gate, the citizens stood at the other side of th« 
ditcb. The Fehmenotes now mingled themselves 
among the townsmen, inquired after such ounces as 
were not yet come to their knowledge, and communi' 
cated whatever information they obtuned, and also 
their former discoveries (if they had not had time to 
do so in the sight) to the clerk, to be put by him 
into proper form and laid before the council. 

The clerk having delivered his protocol to the 
couucil, they examined it and ascertained which of 
the offences contained in it were to be brought before 
a Febm-court, and which not j for matters under the 
value of four shillings did not belong to iL The 
council then handed the protocol back to the clerk, 
who went with it to the Fehm-court, which now took 
its seat in presence of a deputation of the counciL 

Those on whom ttiefl had been committed were 
first brought forward and asked if they knew the 
thief. If they replied in the negative, they were 
obliged to swear by the saints to the truth of their 
answer ; if they named an individual, and that it was 
the Brst charge against him, he was permitted to 
clear himself by oath ; but if there was a second 
charge against him, his own oath was not sufficient. 
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and he was obliged lo brinf; sis compiirgators (o 
■wear along wilh him. Should there be a third 
chai^^e, his only course was to clear himseir by the 
ordeal. He was forthwith to wash liis hand in water, 
and to take in it a piece of glowing-hot iron, which 
the beadles and executioners had always in readi- 
ness oti the lefl of the tribunal, and to carry it a 
distance of nine feet. The Fehm-count, according 
to ancient custom, chose- whom he would lo tind tbe 
verdict. The council could dissolve the court when- 
ever ihey pleased. Such causes as had not come on, 
or were put off on account of sickness, or any other 
just impediment, were, on such occasions, noted and 
reserved for another session. 

It is evident, however, that this municipal court, 
of which the chief object was the punishment of 
thetl, the grand offence of the middle ages, though 
called a Fehm-court, was widely diderent from those 
of the same name in Westpbalis, 

The Tribunal of the Knowing {GerieAt drr Wu- 
tenden), in Tyrol, has also been erroneously supposed 
to be the same with the Westpbalian courts. The 
mode of procedure in this was for tbe accuser to lay 
his linger on the head of the accused, and swear that 
he knew him to be an infamous person, while sis 
reputable people, laying their lingers on the arm of 
the accuser, swore that they knew him to Imve sworn 
truly and honestly. This was considered sufficient 
evidence againstany persun, and the court proceeded 
to judgment on it. 

Tbe ideal Fehm-court beneath the castle of Baden 
must not be passed over without notice, as it seems 
to be the model afler which our popular novelist de- 
scribed his Fehm-tribunal in Switzerland ! A female 
writer in Germ«my* informs us that beneath the 
li BelKD dutch du Slid- 
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castk of Baden the vaults extend to a considerable 
distance in labyrinthine windings, and were in 
formeT times appropriated to the secret mysteries of 
a Fehm-tribiinal. Those who were brought before 
this awful tribunal were not conducted into the castle- 
vaulls in the usual way ; they were lowered into the 
gloomy abyss by a cord in a basket, and restored to 
the light, if so fortunate as to be acquitted, in the same 
manner ; so that they never could, howerer inclined, ' 
discoverwhere they hadbeen. The ordinary entrance 
led through a long dark passage, which was closed 
by a door of a single stone as large as a tombstone. 
This door revolved on invisible hinges, and fitted so 
exactly, that when it was shut tlie person who was 
inside could not distinguish it from the adjoining 
stones, or tell where it was that he had entered, it 
could only be opened on the outside by a secret 
spring. Proceeding along this passage you reached 
the torture-room, where you saw hooks in the wall, 
thumb-screws, and every species of instruments of 
torture. A door on the left opened into a recess, 
the place of the Maiden's Kiss. When any person, 
who had been condemned was led hither, a stone 
gave way under his feet, and he fell into the arms of 
the Maiden, who, like the wife of Nabis, crushed 
him to death in het arms, which were thick set with 
spikes. Proceeding on farther, after passing through 
several doors, you came to the vault of the Tribunal. 
This was a long spacious quadrangle hung round 
with black. At the upper end was a niche in which 
were an altar and crucifix. In Ibis place the chief 
judge sat; his assessors had their seats on wooden 
benches along the walls. 

We need not to obserjre how totally different from 
the proceedings of a genuine Fehm<tribunal is all 
this. That there are vaults under the castle of Baden 
is certain, and the description above given is possibly 
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correct. But the Fehm-court which wae beld in 
Ihem is the mere coinage of Uie lady's brain, and 
utterly unlike any tiling real, unless it be ^e Holy 
Ofiice, whose secret proceedings never could vie in 
justice or liumaiiity with those of the Westfihalian 
Fehm-courlfi. It is, moreover, not confinned by any 
document, or even by the tradition of the place, and 
would be undeserving of notice were it not for the 
reason assigned above. 

The similarity between the Fehm-courts and the 
Inquisition has been ofien observed. In the secrecy 
of their proceedings, and the great number of agents 
which they had at their devotion, they resemble each 
other i but the Holy OfBce had nothing to cmrespond 
to the public and repeated citations of the Fehm- 
courts, the fair (rial given to the accused, the leaning 
towards mercy of the judges, and the right of appeal 
which was secured. 

The most remarkable cesembluioe to the Fehm- 
tribunals is (or was) to be found among the negroes 
on the west coast of Africa, as they are described by 
a French traveller*, 'Diese ar« the Ptirrahs of the 
Focdlahs, who dwell between Sierra I^eone river and 
Cape Monte, 

There are five tribes of this people, who form a 
CDnfederation, at the head of which is a union of war- 
riors, which is called a Purrah, Each tribe has its 
own separate Purrah, and each Purrah has its chiefs 
and its tribunal, which is, in a more reitricted sense, 
also called a Purrah- The general Purrah of the 
conrederolion is formed from the Purrahs of the five 

To be a member of the inferior Purrahs, a man 
must be thirty years of age ; no one under fifty can 
have a seat in the general Purrah. The candidate 

* Gullietry, VoyBg« ea Afriquc, t. i. p, 114, and uq. 
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for admission iato an inferior Purrah has to undergo 
a most severe course of probation, in which all the 
elements are employed to try him. Before he is p«- 
mitted to enter on this course, such of his relatives 
as are already members are obliged to pledge them- 
selves for his fitness, and to swear to take Us life if 
ev«r he should betray the secrets of t^ society. Hav- 
ing passed through the ordeal, he is admitted into 
the society and sworn to secrecy and obedience. If 
he is unmindful of his oath, he becomes the child of 
death. When he least expects it a warrior in dis- 
guise makes his ^pearance and says, " The great 
Purrah sends thee death." Every one present de- 
parts; no one ventures to make any opposition, and 
the victim falls. 

The subordinate Purrahs punish all crimes com- 
nitled within their district, and take caie that their 
sentences are duly executed. They also settle dis- 
putes and quarrels between the leading families. 

It is only on extraordinary occasions that the great 
Purrah meets. It then decides on the punishment 
of traitors and those who had rensted its decrees 
Frequently too it has to interfere to put an end to 
wars between the tribes. When it has met on this 
account it gives information to the belligerents, 
directing them to abstain from hostilities, and menac- . 
ing death if a drop more of blood should be spilt. It 
then inquires into the causes of the war, and con- 
demns the tribe which is found to have been the 
aggressor to a four days' plundering. The warriors 
to whom the execution of this sentence is committed 
must, however, be selected from a neutral district. 
They arm and disguise themselves, put horrihie- 
looking vizards on their faces, and vrith pitch-torches 
in their hatids set out by night from tiie place of 
assembly. Making no delay, they reach the devoted 
district before the break of day, and in parties of 
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from forty to sisty men, they fall unexpectedly on the 
devoted tribe, and, nith fearful cries, making known 
the sentence of the great Purrah, proceed to put it 
into execution. The booty ia then divided : one half 
ia g^ven to the injured tribe, the other falls to the 
great Purrah, who bestow one half of their share on 
the warriors who executed their sentence. 

Even a single ftmily, if its power should appear to 
be increasing so fast as to put the society in fear for 
its independence, is condemned to a plundering by 
the Purrah. It was thus, thoui^h under more specious 
pretexts, thai the Athenian democracy sought to re- 
duce the powerof their ^reat citizens by caudemning 
them to build ships, give theatrical exhibitifins, and 
otherwise spend their fortunes. 

Nothing can exceed the dread which the Purrah 
inspires. The people speak of it with terror and awe, 
and look upon the members of it as enchanters who 
are in compHi.'t with the devil. The Purrah itself is 
solicitous to diffuse this notion as much as possible, 
esteeming it a good mean for increasing iu power 
and influence. The number of its members is esti- 
mated at upwards of 6000, who recognise each other 
by certain words and signs. Its laws and secrets are, 
notwithstanding the great number of the members, 
most religiously concealed from the knowledge of the 
uniuitiated. 
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CniPTER VI, 

The Emperor Lewis Ihe Bavarian— Charles IV. — Weaceslam 
— Hiipertian Reforroation — Encroachmenta of the Fehm- 
courta— Ci.se of Nickel Weller and the town of Gbrliti— 
Of the City of Daatiig— Of Hang Daiid and the TeatoDie 
Knight* — Other iaitances of the presumption of the Pree- 
eounli — Citetion of the Empeioc Frederic III, — Caaeof the 
CouDt of Teckeoburg. 

The history of the Febm-gerichte, prfevioua to the 
ftf^enth century, offers but few events to detain at- 
attention. The Emperor Lewis the Bavarian ap- 
pears to have exerted his authority on several occa- 
sions ia granting privileges in Westphalia according, 
as it is expressly stated, to the Fehm-law. His suc- 
ceBBor, the luxurious Charles IV., acted with the same 
caprice respecting the Fehm- tribunals as he did in 
every thing else, granting privileges and revoking 
them just as it seemed to accord with his interest at 
the moment. This monarch attempted also to ex- 
tend the Fehm-system beyond Westphalia, deeming 
it perhaps a good mean for bringing all Germany 
under the aulhprity of his patrimonial kin^om of 
Bohemia. He therefore gave permission to the 
Bishop of Hildesheim to erect two Free-tribunals 
out of Westphalia. On the representations of the 
Archbishop of Cologne and the lords of WestphaUa, 
however, he afterwards abolished them. 

Wenceslaus, the son of Charles, acted with his usual ' 
folly in the case of the Fehm-tribunals ; he is said, 
as he could keep nothing secret, to have blabbed their 
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private sign, and he took on him to moke frei-schup- 
pen, contrary to the law, out of Weslphalia. These 
schuppen of the emperor's making did not, however, 
meet with much respect from the genuine ones, as 
the answer given to the Emperor Rupert by the 
Westphalian tribunals evinces. On his asking how 
they acted with regard to such schtippen, their reply 
was, " We ask them at what court they were made 
scbiippen. Should it appear that (hey were made ' 
schoppen at courts which had no right so to do, we 
hong them, in case of iheir being met in Westphaha, 
on the instant, without any mercy." Wenceslaus, little 
as he cared about Germany in general, occasionally 
employed the Fehm-courts for the furtherance of his 
plans, and, in the year 13S9, he had Count H^nry of 
Wemengerode tried and hanged for treason by 
Westphfdian schOppen. The reign of Wenceslaus is 
particularly distinguished by its being the period in 
which the Archbishop of Cologne urived at the im- 
ptHlant office of lieutenant of the emperor over all 
the Westphalian tribunals. 

The reign of Rupert was, with respect to tha 
Wes^)halian Fehm-courts, chiefly remarkable by the 
reformation of them named froni him. This reforma- 
tioO, which is the earliest pubtidy-Bccrediled source 
from-.which a' knowledge of the Fehni'law can be 
derive^ was itiade in the year 1404. It is a collec- 
tion of decisions by which the rights and jwivileges 
of a king of the Romans are ascertained with respect 
to these tribunals. 

The Rupertian refcn'mation, and the establishment 
of the office of lieutenant in the person of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, which was completed by either 
Rupert or his successor Sigismund, form toge^er an 
epoch in the history of the Febm-gerichte. Hitherto 
Westphalia alone was the scene of their operations, 
aud their authority was of evident advantage to the 

^'^^ 
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nnpire. Their power had now attained its zenith; 
conJidenceintheirBlreng^lhledthein toabuseit; and, 
during the century which elapsed between the Ruper- 
tian reformation and the establishment of the Per- 
petual Public Peace and thelmperial Chamber bythe 
Emperor Maximilian, we shall have to contemplate 
chiefly their abuses and assumptions. 

The right of citation was what was chiefly abused 
by the Free-courts. Now that they were so formally 
acknowledged to act under the imperial authority, 
they began to regard Westphalia as too narrow a 
theatre for the display of their actirity and their 
power. Ab imperial commiaaioneTs, they maintained 
that their jurisdiction extended to every place which 
acknowledged that of the emperor's, and there was 
hardly a corner of Germany free from the visits of 
their messengers ; nay, even beyond the limits of the 
empire men trembled at their citations. 

It was chiefly the towns which were harassed by 
these citations, which were frequently issued at the 
instance of persons whom they had punished or ex* 
pelled for their misdeeds. Their power and conse- 
quence did not protect even the greatest: we iind, 
during the flfleenth century, some of the principal 
cities of the empire summoned before the tribunals 
of Wcatphalian coimts. Thus in the records of those 
times we read of citations served on Bremen, Liiheck, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg, £rfurt, Gorlitz, and Dantzig. 
Even Prussia and Livonia, then belonging to the 
order of the Teutonic knights, were annoyed by their 
interference. 

One of the most remarkable cases which this 
period presents is that of the uneasiness caused to 
the town of Gorlitz by means of one of its inhabi- 
tants named Nickel WeUer. This man, who was a 
Westphalian schOppe, was accused of having dis- 
interred an tmchristened diild, and of having made 
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a candle of the bone of its itrm, wbich he had filled 
with the wax of an Easter-laper and with incense, 
and of having employed it in a bam in presence of 
his mother, his wife, and an old peasant, for magical 
purposes. As he could not deny the fact, he was, 
according to the law of those times, liable to be 
hanged ; but the high-bains' of Stein, and some other 
persons of consequence, interfering in his favour, the 
magistrates contented themselves withT expelling him 
the town and conhscating bb goods. As it after- 
wards proved, they would have acted more wisely 
had they condemned him to perpetual imprisonmenL 

Weller immediately repaired to Bresslau, and be- 
sought the council, the Bishop of Waradein, and the 
imperial chancellor, to advocate his cause. They a<^- 
ceded to his desire ; but the magistrates of GurUtz 
perfectly justified their conduct. Weller, still indis- 
posed to rest, applied to the pope, Innocent VIII., 
asserting that he could not to any purpose bring aa 
accusation against the council of GCrlitz wi^n the 
town of the diocese of Meissen, and that he had no 
chance of justice there. The pope forthwith named 
John de' Medici and Dr. Nicholas Tauchen of 
Bresslau spiritual commissioners in this afiair, and 
Ihese desired the high-bailiff of Stein to do bis best 
that Weller should recover his rights within the space 
of a month, on his taking his oath to the truth of bis 
statements, otherwise they should be obliged them- 
selves to take measnres for that purpose. 

From some unassigned cause, however, nothing 
came of this, and Weller once more addressed himself 
to the pope, with whom the Bishop of Ostia became 
his advocate. He was re-admitted into the bosom of 
the Church; hut the decree of the magistracy of 
GOrlitz still remtuned in force, and the new commis- 
sioners appointed by the pope even conhrmed it. 

Finding that he had nothing to expect from papal 
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ioterference, Weller had at last recourse to the Fehm- 
(nbunalB, aad on the 8d May, 1480, John of Hul- 
Bchede, count of the tribun^ at Brackel, oited the 
burgomeaters, council, and all the lay inbabitants of 
Gurlits above the Bge of eighteen years, before his 
tribund. This summons waa Bcrred in rather a re- 
markaUe nutnner, for it was found fastened to a twig 
on a hedge, on a farm belonging to a man named 
Wenael Emmerich, a little distance from the town. 

Ab by the Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles IV,, 
uid moreOTcr by a special privilege granted by Sigis- 
mond. Gurlitx wa* exempted froni all foreign Juris- 
diction, the magistracy informed Viadislaus, King 
of Bohemia, of this citron, and implored his DiEdiar 
tion. The Bohemian monarch accordingly addressed 
himself to the tribunal at Brackel, but George 
Hat^enberg, who was at that time the free~count of 
that court, Hulschede being dead, did not even deign 
to give him an anawer. 

Meanwhile the appointed period had elapsed with- 
out the peopte of GOrlita having ai^ieared to the 
summons, and Weller, charging them with disobedi- 
ence and contempt of court, prayed that they might 
be condemned in all the costs and penalbes thereby 
incurred, and that he might be himself permitted to 
proceed with his complaint. To this end he estimated 
the losses and injuries which he had. sustained at 600 
Rhenish fiorias, and made a declaration to that effect 
on oath, with two joint-swearers. He was accord- 
ingly authcvised by the court to indemnify himself 
in any manner he could at the expense of the people 
of GOrhtB. It was farther added that, if any one 
should impede Weller in the prosecntion of his rights, 
that person should ipw facto fall under the heavy 
displeasure of the empire and the pains and penal- 
ties of the tribunal at Brackel, and be moreover 
obliged to pay all ibe coeia Ot tlie accuser, 
z 3 
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Od ihe 16th AugvA of the same year, the count 
Bet a new peremptory term for the peofde of Gur- 
litz, assuring them that, in case of disobedience, 
"he should be obliged, though greatiy against his 
inclination, to pass the heaviest and most rigorous 
sentence on their persons, their lives, and their ho~' 
nour." The citation was this time found on the 
floor of the convent church. The council in con- 
sternation applied to the Archbishop of Cologne and 
lo the free-count himself, to be relieved from this 
condition, but in vain ; Uie cotuit did not condescend 
to take any notice of their application, and when 
they did not appear at the set time, declared the town 
of GOrlitz outlawed for contumacy. 

It appears that WeDer had, for some cause or other, 
brought an accusation against the city of Bresslau 
aisn ; for in the published decree of outlawry ^^ust 
Gurlitz it was included. By this act it was pro- 
hibited to every person, under penalty of similar out- 
lawry, to harbour any inhabitant of either of these 
towns; to eat or drink, or hold any intercourse with 
them, till they had reconciled themselves to the Fehm- 
tribunals, and given s^gfaction to the complainant. 
Weller himself stuck up a copy of this decree on a 
market-day at Iieipzig; but it was instantly (om 
down by some of the people of Odrlilz who hap- 
pened to be there. 

The two towns of GOrlitE and Bresslau held a 
consultation at Liegnitz, to devise what measures it 
were best to adopt in order to relieve themselves from 
this system of persecution. They reulved that they 
would jointly and separately defend themselves and 
their proceedings by a public declaration, which 
should be posted up in Gorlitz, Bresslau, Leipzig, 
and other places. They also resolved to lay their 
griefs before (he Diet at Prague, and piay for its inter- 
cession with the Archbishop of Cologne and the L«nd- 
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i^f of Hessen. They accordingly did so, and the 
Diet assented to their desire ; but their good offices 
were of no avail, and the answer of the Iftiidg^f 
clearly showed, either that he had no authority over 
his count, or that he was secretly pleased with what 
he had done. 

The inddati^ble Wellei now endeavoured toseize 
some of the people of Bresslau and GCrlitz, in Hein 
and other places in Meissen. But they frustrated his 
p&ns by obtaining a promise of protection and safe- 
conduct from the Duke George. Weller, however, 
did not desist, and when Duke Albert came from the 
Netherlands to Meissen, he sought and ol>lained his 
protection. But here t^ln he wasfoiled; for, when 
the high-bailiff and council of Gorlitz had informed 
that prince of the real state of the case, he withdrew 
bis countenance from him. Wearied out by this 
ceaseless teasing, the towns ^plied, through the king 
of Bohemia, to the Emperor Frederic III. for a 
mandate to &11 the subjects of the empire, and an 
inhibition to the tribunal at Brackel and all the free- 
connta and scbuppen. These, when obtained, they 
took care to have secretly served on thp council of 
Dortmimd and the free-count of Brackel. By these 
means they appear to have put an end to their annoy- 
ances for the remainder of Weller's life. But, in the 
year 1502, his son and hia son-in-law revived his 
claims on Gorlitz. Count Ernest of Hohenstein 
interceded for them ; but the council adhered firmly 
to their previous resolution, and declared that it was 
only to their own or to higher tribunals that they 
must look for relief. The matter then lay over for 
ten years, when it was again stirred by one Gfty of 
Taubenheim, and was eventually settled by an ami- 
cable arrangement. 

As we have said, the Febm-tribunals extended 
th^r claims of Jurisdiction even to the Baltic, W« 
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find that a ciliien of the tovrn of DantEig, Qamed 
Hans HoUoger, who was a fr«e schi>pp«, was cited 
lo appear before ttie tribunal of Elleringhauseu, 
under the hawthorn, " because he had spoken what 
be onarhl not to have spoken about the Secret Tri- 
bunal." This might eeem just enough, as he belonged 
to the society ; hut the town-council were commanded, 
under a panalty of fifiy pounds of fine gold, to cast 
the accused into prison till he had given security for 
standing his trial. 

Even the powerful order of the Teutonic Knights, 
who were the maaters of FruBsia and Livonia, did 
not escape being annoyed by the Fehm-tribunals. 
' How little their power availed against that formidable 
jurisdiction is evinced by the answer made by the 
Grand Master to the towns which sued to him for 
[wutection. "Beloved liegemen! yon have besought 
us to protect you therefrom ; we would cheerfully do 
it knew we but ways and means thereto." And 
when he wrote to Mangolt, 'the count of the tribunal 
at Freyenhagen, warning him againstsummoning be- 
fore him the subjects of the order, the latter haughtily 
replied, " You have your rights from the empire, 
and I have power to judge over all who hold of the 
Mnpire," 

The foUowing very curious caie occurred in the 
firat half of the fifteenth century : — 

A Bho[dceeper at LiehstAdt died very mnch in- 
debted to the two officers of the Teutonic order, 
whose business it was lo keep the small towns in 
Prussia supplied with mercantile goods, and they 
accordingly seised on the effects which he had left 
behind him. These, however, were not sufficient to 
satisfy even the demands of one of them, m^h less 
of both, and they had made up their minds to rest 
content with the loss, when, to their surprise, Hans 
David, the son of the deceased, came forward with 
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an account against the order of such amount, that, 
as it was observed, if all ihe houses in the town were 
sold, and all the townsmen taxed 1o Ihe utmost, the 
produce would not discharge the one-half of it. He 
however produced a document purporting- to be a 
bond of the order. This instrument bore all the 
marks of fakification ; it was full of erasures and in- 
sertions ; among' the miinesses to it. some were set 
down as priors who were only simple brethren of the 
order; there were the names of others who had 
never seen it; it was asserted to have been attested 
and verified by the tribunal at Passnar, hut in the 
records of that court there were not the. slightest 
traces of it ; the seal of the Grand Master, which 
was appended to every document of any importance, 
was wantincr. Of course payment was resisted, bui 
Hans David was told to pursue his claim, if he 
pleased, hefore the emperor and the pope, whom the 
order recog'nised as their superiors. 

As Hans David was under the protection of the 
king of Poland, he had recourse to that prince ; but 
he declined interfering any farther than to apply for 
a safe-conduct for him that he might apply for a new 
inquiry. The Grand Master, on application being 
mode to him, swore on his honour that he owed to 
the comphiinant nothing, and that the bond was a 
forgery ; he moreover promised to answer the charge 
in any fit place that the complainant might select; 
nay, even in Prussia, and he granted him a safe- 
conduct as before. 

It is not known what course Hans David now 
adopted; but nine years afterwards (1441) we find 
him addressing himself lo the Free-tribunal at 
Freyenhagen, whose count, the notorious Mangolt, 
forthwith issued his citations, " because, as he ex- 
pressed himself, the order judges with the sword 
and gentle murder and burning." The Grand Mas- 
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ter, indicant at this piec« of arrogance, immedi' 
ately brought the matter before the assembly of the 
free-counts at Cobleniz, who declared the proceed- 
ings null, and Mangolt hable to punishment, as the 
knights were spiritual persons. He moreover ap- 
plied to the emperor, who, to gratify him, issued a 
mandate, addressed to all princes of the empire, de- 
claring the act of Mangolt lo be a piece of iniquity, 
and null and void. 

Hans David was now cast into prison at Col<^ne, 
and, notwithstanding a prohibition of the Free-tribu- 
nal, was detained there for two years. Existing docu- 
ments attest (though the fact is inexplicable) that the 
emperor directed the Archbishop of Colt^e and the 
Margraf of Baden h> examine anew into the aSair, 
and to send the acts into the imperial chancery, and, 
finally, to set the complainant free on his oath, or on 
his giving bail to appear at Nurembei^. As this pro- 
ceeding can only be asc[ibed to tbe influence of the 
Secret Tribunals, bent on annoying the order, it 
serves lo show what their power and consequeuce 
must have been at that time. 

Two years a^erwards it was clearly proved at 
Vienna that the bond had been forged, at the desire 
irf Hans David, by a scholar of Llhingen, named 
RothofiS. As the case against the former was now 
so plain, it might be supposed that he would be 
punished at once. Instead of that, the emperor re- 
ferred the parties to the pope, as Hans David had 
struck a prior of the order, and this last was not 
content with the satisfaction accorded by the emperor. 

The cause of the order was triumphant in Home 
also, yet still Hans David found means to keep off 
the ene^mtion of the sentence already passed on him 
at Vienna. It was not till afler the death of the then 
Grand Master that final judgment was formally de- 
Uvered by Cardinal Jossi, and Hans David, his com- 
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rade Paul ^snkleoen, and tbe Count Han^It, were 
condemned toperpetual silence, end to payment of tbe 
sum or6,000 Rhenish florins to the order, and, in cas* 
<if disobedience, they were declared to be outlawed. 
Alt this, however, did not yet avail, aad twt) years 
afterwards Jossi wus obliged to apply to the emperor 
for the aid of (he temporal arm tor the execution of 
the sentence. The chaplain of the order at Vienna 
also found that Hans David had still the art to de- 
ceive many and gain them over to his cause, and be 
accordingly look care to have the whole account ot 
his conduct posted up on the cburch-doors. 

Still the unwearied Hans David did not rest. He 
now went to the Free-tnbunal at Waldeck, and had 
the art to deceive the count by his false representa- 
tioiiB. He assured him that the order had oflfered 
him no less than 15,000 florins and an Hnnuity, if 
he would let his action drop ; that they would have 
been extremely well content if he had escaped out 
of prison at Cologne, but that he preferred justice 
and truth to liberty. The order however succeeded 
here again in detecting and exposing his axis, and 
the count honestly confessed that he had been de- 
ceived by him. He cast him off forthwith, aod Hans 
David, ceasing to annoy the order, devoted himself 
to astrology and conjuring for the rest of his days*. 

He bad, however, caused o^e rder abundance (^ 

* Th« foUawinK ii one of hit pTedietioni, delivirtd hj him, 
UDder tbe auae uf Uaster Von D^ete, in On yeu 14^7 1 " la 

the ensuing month, September, tba aun will appeal like a 
black droguD ! cruel winds will bluff, the sea will roar, and 
men will be knocked to piecea by the wind. The sun will then 
be turned to blood; that betokeoeth wbe in the East and Weat. 
A mighty empetoi will die ; the eaith wiU quake, and few 
men will remilin kliie. Wheiefore lecure your houaea and 
ehamlieni ; lay up proviaioo* foi thirty days la caverna," &c., 
&c. The aria ul' knavim end the language of impaatoiB tfi\. 
the lanw in d) ages end countriea. ^y 
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aneaniness and expense. Existing documents prove 
that this aBikir cust them no lefls than upwards of 
1580 ducats, and 7000 florins, which must be in a 
great measure ascribed to the secret machinations of 
the Free-tribunals, anxious to depress the Teutonic • 
Knights, who stood in their way. 

la 1410 the Wild and Rhein Graf wasaummoned 
before the tribunal at Nordemau, and, in 1454, the 
Duke of Saxony before that at Limburg. The 
Elector-Faiatine found it diflicult, in 1448, to defend 
lumself against a sentence passed on him by one of 
the Fehm-courls, Duke Henry of Bavaria found 
it necessary, on the following occasion, actually to 
become a frei-schuppe in order to save himself. One 
Caspar, of Torringen, had accused him before the 
tribunal of Waldeck of " having laken from him his 
hereditary office of Chief Huntsman ; of having 
seized and beaten his huntsmen and servants, taken 
his botmds, battered down his castle of Torringen, 
and taken fifom his wife her property ond jewels, in 
despite of God, honour, and ancient right." The 
free-count forthwith cited the duke, who applied to 
the emperor Sigismund, and procured an inhibition 
to the count. The duke found it necessary, notwith- 
standing, to appear before the court ; but he adopted 
the expedient of getting himself made a frei-schuppe, 
and then, probably in consequence of his rank and 
influence, procured a sentence to be passed in accor- 
dance with his wishes. Gaspar, who was probably 
an injured man, appealed to the emperor, who re- 
ferred the matter to the Archbishop of Cologne, and 
we are not informed how it ended. 

But the audacity of the free-counts went so far 
as even to cite the head of the empire himself before 
their tribunals. The imperial chancery having, far 
just and good cause, declared several free-counts and 
their Tribunal- lord, Wolrabe of Waldeck, to be out- 
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lawed, three free-counts had the hardihood, in 1470, 
to cite the emperor Frederic HI., with his chancel- 
lur, the Bishop of Passaii, aod the assessors of the 
chancery- court, to appear before the free-tribUDal be- 
tween the g'atea of Wunnenberg in the diocese of 
Paderborn, " there to defend his person and highest 
honour under penalty of bein^ held to b>^ a disobe- 
dient emperor ; " and on his not appearing, they had 
the impudence to cite him ^ain, declaring that, if he 
did not appear, justice should take i(s course. Feeble, 
however, as was the character of the emperor, he did 
noj give way to such assumptions. 
X" Even robbery and spoliation could find a defence 
Cffith the Fehm-courfs. Towards Ihu end of the 
thirteenth century a count of Teckenburg plundered 
and ravaged the diocese of Munster. The bishop 
assembled his own people and called on his allies to 
aid him, and they took two castles belonging to the 
count and pushed him to extremity. To extricate 
himself he accused the bishop, and all those who 
were with him, hefore his Fehm-court," and though 
there were among them the Bishop of Paderborn, 
three counts, and several knights, the free-count had 
the boldness to cite them all to appear and defend 
their honour. The affair was eventually amicably 
arranged and tlie citation recalled. 

These instances may suffice to show how far the 
Fehm-trihunals hud departed from the original 
object of their institulion, and how corrupt and mi- 
((uitous they were become. 
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Cauie of the degeneracy of the Pehm-eouit> — Atterepli at 
reformation— Causes of their high reputation— Ca»e of the 
nuke of Wurtemberg- OTKcntiauKerkeriok— CauMS of 
the decline of the Fehm-juTisdictioD. 

' The chief cause of the degeneracy of the Fehm* 
courts was the admission of imprnper penons into 
tile society. Originally, as ne have seen, no man 
was admitted to become a schOppe without pro- 
ducing satisfactory evidence as to the correctness of 
his character; but now, in the case of either count or 
schOppe, a sufficient sum of money availed to super- 
sede inquiry, and the consequence was that men of 
the most disgraceful charax^rs frequenllT presided 
Ht the tribunals and wielded the formidable powers of 
the society. A writer in the reign of Sigismund 
says, " that those who had gotten authority to han^ 
men were hardly deserving enough to keep pigs; 
that they were themselves well worthy of the gallows 
if one cast a glance over their course of life ; that 
they left not unobserved the mole in their brother's 
eye, but overlooked the beam in their own, &c." And 
it required no small courage in the writer thus to 
express himself; for, according to his own testimony, 
people then hardly ventured even to speak of the 
Secret Tribunals, so great was the awe in which they 
were held. 

The consequence was that justice was not to be 
had at any tribunal which was presided over l^ cor- 
rupt judges, as they selected assessors, and even by- 
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Glanders, of the same character with themselves, and 
whatever verdict they pleased was found. The tri- 
bunal-lord g;enera)]y winked at their proceedings, 
while the right of appeal to the emperor was treated 
with little respect; for these monarchs had generally 
affairs of more immediate importance to themselves 
to occupy their attention. The right of exemption 
was also trampled on ; sovereign princes were, as we 
have seen, cited before the tribunals; so also were 
tlie Jews. Purely civil matters were now maintained 
to belong to the Fehm-jurisdielion, and parties in 
such cases were cited before the tribunals, and_^r- 
fehmed in case of disobedience. In short, the Fehm- 
jurisdiction v/aa now become a positive evil instead 
of being, as heretofore, a benefit to the country. 

Various attempts were doubtless made h> reform 
the Fehm-law and tribunals, such as the Arensberg 
reform ation, the Osnaburgh regulatjon, and others, but 
to little purpose. The system, in fact, was at variance 
with the spirit which was now beginning to prevail, 
and could not be brought to accord with it 

Before we proceed to the decline of the society, we 
will pause a moment to consider the causes of the 
great reputation and influence which it obtained and 
exercised during the period in which it flourished. 

The first and chief cause was the advantage which 
it was found to be of for the maintenance of social 
order and tranquillity. In the very worst and most 
turbulent times a portion of mankind will always be 
found desirous of peace and justice, even indepen- 
dently of any private interest ; another portion, feel- 
ing themselves the victims of oppression, will gladly 
catch at any hope of protection ; even the mighty and 
the oppressive themselves will at times view with 
satisfaction any institution which may avail to shield 
them against power superior to their own, or which 
they conceive may be made the instrument of es- 
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tending and strens^ening (heir consequence. The 
Fehm-jurisdiction was calculated to guit all these 
orders of persons. The fourleenth and fifteenth 
centuries were the most anarchic periods of Ger- 
many; the imperial power was feeble to control; 
and the characters of most of the emperors were 
such as to render still more unavailing the little au- 
thority which, as heads of the empire, the^ possessed. 
Sensible of their weakness, these monarchsf^nerally 
favoured the Fehm -tribunals, which so freely, and 
even ostentatiously, recognised the imperial supe- 
riority, as long as it did not seek to control them or 
impede them in their proceedings. The knowledge 
which, if initiated, they could derive of the crimes 
and misdemeanors committed in the empire, and 
the power of directing the arms of the society agunst 
evil-doers, were also of no small importance, and they 
gradually became of opinion that their own existence 
was involved in that of the Fehm-courts. The nobles 
of Westphalia, in like manner, found their advantage 
in belonging lo the society, and the office of tribunal- 
lord was, as we have seen, one of influence and 
emolument 

But it was tile more helpless and oppressed classes 
of society, more especially the unhappy serfs, that 
most rejoiced in the existence of the Fehm-tribunals ; 
for there only could they hope to meet with sure re- 
dress when aggrieved, and frequently was a cause, 
when other courts had been appealed lo in vwn, 
brought before the Secret Tribunal, which Judged 
without respect of persons. The accuser had farther 
not to fear the vengeance of the evil-doer, or his 
friends and dependents; for his name was kept a 
profound secret if the proofs which he could furnish 
were sufficient lo justify the inquisitorial process 
already described, and thus the robber-noble, or the 
feudal tyrant, often met his merited punishment at 
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a time whea he perhaps least dreaded it, and when 
he held his Tictim, whose cries to justice had brought 
it on him, in the greatest contempt; for, like the 
Nemesis, or the " frloom-roaming '' Erinnys of an- 
tiquity, the retrihutive justice of the Fehm-tnbunals 
moved to vengeance with stealthy pace, and caught 
its victim in tlie midst of his security. 

A second cause was the opinion of these courts 
having; been instituted by Charles the Great, a 
monarch whose memory was held in such high esti- 
mation and such just veneration during' the middle 
ages. Emperors thought themselves bound to treat 
with respect the institution of him from whom they 
derived their authority ; and the clergy themselves, 
exempt from its jurisdiction, were disposed to view 
with favour an institution established by the monarch 
to whom the Church was so deeply indebted, and of 
whose objecls the punishment of heretics was one of 
the most prominent. 

A third, and not the least important cause, was 
the excellent organization of the society, which en- 
abled it to give such etfect to its decrees, and (o 
which nothing in those times presented any parallel. 
The veil of secrecy which enveloped all its proceed- 
ings, and the number of agents ready to execute its 
mandates, inspired awe ; the strict inquiry which 
was )(nown to be made into the character of a man 
before he nas admitted into it gained it respect. lUi 
sentences were, though the proofs were unknown, / 
believed to have emanated from justice ; and bad men ] 
trembled, and good men rejoiced, as they beheld the | 
body of a criminal suspended from a tree, and the / 
schOppe's knife stuck beside it to intimate by whom { 
he had been judged and condemned. 

The reign of the Emperor Maximilian was a 
period of great reform in Germany, and his esta- 
blishment of the Perpetual Public Peace, and of 
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the Imperial Chamber, joined with other r 
tended considerably to alter and improve the con- 
dition of the empire- The Fehm- tribunals should, 
as a matter af prudence, hare endeavoured to ac- 
commodate themselves to the new order of things ; 
but this is a part of wisdom of which societies and 
corporatebodies are rarely found capable; and, instead 
of relaxing in their pretensions, they even sought to 
extend them farther than before. Under their usual 
pretext — the denial of justice — they extended their 
citations to persona and places over which they had 
no jurisdiction, and thereby provoked the enmity and 
excited the active hostility of dlies and powerful ter- 
ritorial lords. 

Tlie most remarkable cases which this period pre- 
sents of the perversion of the rights and powers of 
the Fehro-tribunals are the two following: — 

Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg lived unhapfnly with 
his duchess Sabina. There vras at his court ayoung 
nobleman named Hans Hutten, a member of an 
honourable and powerful family, to whose wife the 
duke was more particular in his attentions than could 
be agreeable to a husband. The duchess, on her side, 
testified a particular esteem for Hans Hutten, and 
the intimacy between them wua such as the duke 
could not forgive. Hutten was either so vwn or so 
inconsiderate as to wear publicly on his finger & 
valuable ring which had been given to him by the 
duchess. This filled up the measure of the jealousy 
and rage of the duke, and one day, at a hunting-party 
in the wood of Bcbling, he contrived to draw Hutten 
away from (be rest of the train, and, taking him at 
unawares, ran him through with his sword; he then 
took off his girdle, and with it suspended him from 
one of the oak-trees in the wood. When the murder 
was discovered he did not deny it, but asserted that 
he was a free schiJppe, and had performed the deed 
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in obedience to a mandate of the Secret Tribunal, to 
which he was bound to yield obedience. This tale, 
however, did not satisfy the family of Hutten, and 
Ihey were aa Utile content with the proposal made by 
the murderer of giving them saiisfactlon before a 
Weslphaiian tribunal. They loudly appealed to the 
emperor for justice, and the masculine eloquence of 
Ulrich von Hutten interested the public so strongly 
in their favour, that the emperor found himself 
obliged to issue a sentence of outlawry against the 
Duke of Wurtemberg. Atlength, through the medi- 
ation of Cardinal Lang, an accommoilation both 
with the Hutlen family and Ihe duchess was effected; 
but the enmity of the former was not appeased, and 
they some time anerwards lent their aid to effect the 
deposition of the dnke and the confiscation of his . 
property. 

It would seem that the Fehm-tribunals would have 
justified tile assassination commitled by the duke, at 
least that aU confidence in their justice was now gone ; 
and, at this period, even those writers who are moat 
lavish in their praises of the schOppen of the olden 
time can find no language sufficiently strong to de- 
scribe ihe iniquity of those of their own days. It 
was now become a common saying that the course 
of a Fehm-court was first to hang the accused and 
then to examine into the charges against him. By a 
solemn recess of ihe Diet at Triers, in 1513, it was 
declared "that by the Wfstplialian tribunals many 
on honest man had lost his honnur, body, life, and 
property ;" and the Archbishop of Cobgne, who 
must have known them well, shortly aflcrwards as- 
serted, among other charges, in a capitulation which 
he issued, that "by very macy they were shunned 
and regarded as seminaries of villains." 

The second case lo which we alluded affords a still 
Etron^r proof of their degeneracy. 
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A man n&med Kerstian Kerkerink, who lived neai 
the town of MQuster, was accused, and probably with 
truth, of having committed repeated acts of adultery. 
The Free-tribunal of Milnster determined to talce 
cog^nizance of the afiair, and they sent and had him 
taken out of his hed in the dead of the uig-ht. In 
order to prevent his making; any noise and resistance, 
the persons who were employed assured him that he 
was to be brought before the tribunal of a respectable 
councillor of the city of Miingter, and prevailed on 
him to put on his best clothes. They took him to 
a place named Beck man's -bush, where they kept 
him concealed while one of them conveyed intelli- 
gence of their success to the town-council. 

At break of day the tribunal- lords, free-craint, and 
scboppen, taking with Ihem a monk and a common 
hangman, proceeded to Beckman's-buah, and had the 
prisoner summoned before them. Wlien he appeared 
he prayed to be allowed to have an advocate ; but this 
request was refused, and the court proceeded forth- 
with to pass sentence of death. The unfortunate 
man now implored for the delay of but one single 
day to settle his atfairs and make his peace with God ; 
but this request also was strongly refused, and it was 
signified to him that he most die forthwith, and that 
if he wished he might make his confession, to which 
end a confessor had been brought to the place. When 
the unhappy wretch sued once more for favour, it was 
replied to turn that he should find favour and be be- 
headed, not hung. The monk was llien called for- 
ward, to hear his confession ; when that was over the 
executioner (who had previously been sworn never 
to reveal what he saw) advanced and struck off the 
head of the delinquent. 

Meantime, information of what was going on had 
reached the town, and old and young came forth to 
witness the last act of the tragedy, or perhaps lo 
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interfere in fovour of Kerkerink. But this haA been 
foreseen and provided agaiast; officers were set to 
natch all the approaches from the town till all was 
over, and when the people arrived they found nothing 
but ihe lifeless body of Kertcerink, which was placed 
in a coflin and buried in a neighbouring; churchyard. 

Tlie bishop and chapter of MQnster expressed 
great indignation at this irregular proceeding and en- 
croachment on their rights, and it served to augment 
the general aversion to the Fehm-courls. 

Our readers will at once perceive hnw much the 
proceedings in this case, which occurred in the year 
1580, di^ered from those of former times. Then 
the accused was formally summoned, and he was 
allowed to have an advocate ; here he was seized 
without knowing for what, and was hardly granted 
even the rormality of a trial. Tlien the people who 
came, even accidentally, into the vicinity of a Fehm- 
court, would cross themselves and hasten away from 
the place, happy to escape with their lives: now they 
rash without apprehension to the spot where it was 
silting, and the members of it fly at their approach. 
Finally, in severity as well as justice, the advantage 
was on the side of the old courts. The crimiDal suf- 
fered by the halter; we hear of no father confessor 
being present to console his last moments, and his 
body, instead of being deposited in consecrated earth, 
was left to be torn by the wiM beasts and ravenous 
birds. The times were evidently altered ! 

The Fehm-tribunaJs were never formally abolished; 
but the excellent civil institutions of the Emperors 
Maximilian and Charles V., the consequent decrease 
nf the turbulent and anarchic spirit, the introduction 
of the Roman latv, the spread of the Protestant re- 
ligion, and many other events of those times, con- 
spired to give men an aversion for what now ap- 
peared to be a barbarous jurisdiction irnd only suited 
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to such times as it was hoped and believed never 
could return. Some of the courts were abolished ; 
exemptions and privileges against them were multi- 
plied ; they were prohibited all summary proceed- 
ings; their power gradually sank into insignificance ; 
and, though up to the present century a shadow of 
them remained in some parts of Westphalia, they 
have long been only a subject of antiquarian cu- 
/ riosily as one of the most striking phenomena of the 
I middle a^es. They were only suited to a particular 
' state of society: while that enisled tUejwpfe a 
j beneht lo ttie world ; when it was gone they remained 
j at variance with the state which succeeded, became 
pernicious, were hated and despised, lost all their 
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influence and reputation, shared the fate of every 
thin^ human, whose characteriB instability and decay, 
end have lefl only their memorial behind them. 

It is an important advance in civilization, and a 
g^reat social gain, to have ffot rid, for all public pur- 
poses, of Secret Societies — both of their existence and 
of theiruse ; for, that, like most of the other obsolete 
forms into which the arrangements of society have at 
one time or other resolved themselves, some of these 
mysterious and enclusive institutions, whetherfor pre- 
serving knowledge or dispensing justice, served, each 
in its day, purposes of the hiufhest utility, which t^pa- 
rently could not have been accomplished by any 
other existing or available contrivance, has been 
sulliciently shown by the expositions that have been 
given, in the preceding pages, of the mechanism and 
working of certain of the most remarkable of their 
number. But it has been made at least equally evi- 
dent that the evils attendant upon their operation, 
and inherent in their nature, were also very great, 
and that, considered even as the suitable remedies 
for a most disordered condition of human affairs, 
they were at best only not quite so bad as the dis- ■ 
ease. They were institutions for preserving know- 
ledge, not by promoting, but by preventing that 
diffusion of it which, after all, both gives to it its chief 
value, and, in a natural state of things, most eftec- 
tually ensures its ;)uri[ication, as well as its increase ; 
and for executing justice, by trampling under foot 
the rights alike of the wrong-doer and of his victim. 
Mankind may be said to have stepped out of night 
into day, in having thrown off the burden and 
bandage of this form of the social system, and having 
attained to the power of pursuing knowledge in the 
spiritof knowledge, and justice in the spirit of justice. 
We have now escaped from that state of confusion 
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and conflict in which one man's gain' was necessarily 
another man's loss, and are fairly on onr nay towards 
that opposite state in which, in everything, as far as 
the constitution of ttus world will permit, the gain of 
one shall be the gain of all. This latter, to whatever 
degree it may be actually attainable, is the proper 
hope and goal of all human civilization. 
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